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THE TWELVE CHOIR STATUES OF THE 
CATHEDRAL AT REIMS 


THEIR STYLISTIC AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
RELATION TO THE SCULPTURE OF THE NORTH 
TRANSEPT AND OF THE WEST FACADE 


TERESA G. FRISCH 


thirteenth century north transept portals, the immediately related statues on the west 

facade and on other parts of the cathedral at Reims. Because of the paucity and the 
inconclusiveness of the thirteenth century documentation on the cathedral such fundamental con- 
siderations as the date of the beginning of these workshops, their pace, or scope of development, 
have always been dealt with on a purely subjective basis. Consequently dates given for this group 
of sculpture vary from fifteen to forty years. 

The point of departure for this investigation concerns the statues on the buttresses of the choir 
chapels that were drawn by Villard de Honnecourt in his sketch of the exterior of the choir 
early in the second quarter of the thirteenth century (Fig. 1).* In annotating his sketch with 
the remark that he drew the choir chapels exactly as they are seen from the exterior from top to 
bottom, Villard establishes the terminus ante quem for this group of statues, and provides more 
documentation than is available for any of the other thirteenth century sculpture at the cathedral. 
A close scrutiny of the technical state and style of these statues makes it possible to determine: 
their relation to the sculpture of the north transept and its terminal date; the date for the early 
sculpture of the west facade; and the pace of the work up to the moment of Villard’s stay at Reims. 

Such an approach to one of the most vital questions in thirteenth century Gothic sculpture 
would undoubtedly have been taken before had the sculpture on the exterior of the choir been 
made accessible for close scrutiny or had there been more complete photographic coverage. To 
be sure, Paul Vitry shows adequately most of the statues,” which consist of eleven angels and the 
figure of Christ. Yet because no close-up, detailed photographs existed, only the disparity of 
style within the group was noted. Underlying similarities among the members of this group 
or between this group and the sculpture of the north transept and the west facade were either 
left unnoticed, or, if noticed, treated in a cursory and tentative manner. The recently acquired 
detailed photographs of some of the choir sculpture has made possible this new investigation.® 

A profuse bibliography exists on Reims cathedral and its sculpture. The influence of the style 
of Reims on thirteenth century French and German art is so widespread that anyone writing on 
architecture or sculpture of the second and third quarter of the century must try to come to terms 
with its style and chronology. In certain respects the most plausible as well as challenging single 


presentation of the problem is an article by Professor Erwin Panofsky.* Articles by Louis Demaison 


TT HE purpose of this essay is to reconsider the ateliers that created the statues of the two 


1. MS fr. 19093, fol. 31, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. This material is deposited at the Kunstgeschichtliches Institut 
2. Paul Vitry, La Cathédrale de Reims, 1, Paris, 1919 at Marburg. I am indebted to the Institute but also, in par- 
(hereinafter called Vitry). ticular, to M. Nigron of the CEuvre Nétre-Dame at Reims, 


3. During World War II a group of German art historians who shared with me some of his snapshots as I was starting 
took advantage of the protective scaffolding of the cathedral with my research. 
to make photos, which in their clarity and fullness comple- 4. Erwin Panofsky, “Ueber die Reihenfolge der vier Meister 
ment to a high degree our knowledge of the choir statues. von Reims,” Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1927, pp. 55-82. 
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and Henri Deneux are indispensable for information concerning the history and the construction 
of the cathedral, as is the monograph on Villard de Honnecourt by H. R. Hahnloser.* Compre- 
hensive monographs on the cathedral abound; those by Louis Demaison,* Mme. L. Lefrancois- 
Pillion’ and Louis Bréhier* furnish most invaluable historical, iconographic and stylistic in- 
formation. Such studies as those of Louis Grodecki for the transept portals of the cathedral of 
Chartres,’ of Marcel Aubert for the cathedral at Paris*® and of George Durand for the cathedral 
at Amiens” are essential for chronological and stylistic comparison. 

Until recently the dates for the early sculptors were too widely spread: 1210-1250 by Vitry, 
who includes only a few of the choir statues in his discussion of the early style; and 1220 to 
1240/50 by Mme. Lefrancois-Pillion, who includes all the choir statues with those of the two 
north transept portals.” Lately much earlier dates have been proposed by J. L. H. Muller™ 
for the same sculpture of the north transept. However, his brief chronological summary gives 
no historical support for such attributions as 1211 to 1225 for some of the north transept sculpture, 
nor has R. H. L. Hamann-MacLean “proved” that the entire sculpture of the north transept 
and the related early sculpture of the west facade, such as the Visitation group, was done between 
1210 and 1220. Because of the diversity of opinion and the sparsity of documentation on the build- 
ing activity, Villard’s testimony is of greatest consequence. 

The historical evidence is as follows: On May 6, 1210, the old Carolingian cathedral was 
destroyed by fire, and exactly one year later, on May 6, 1211, Aubry de Humbert, then arch- 
bishop of Reims, laid the foundation of the Gothic cathedral. A contemporary chronicler, Alberic 
de Trois-Fontaines, records that “the work progressed with prodigious speed for twenty years” 
and according to the chronicle of St. Nicaise at Reims the Chapter of the cathedral took possession 
of the choir on September 7, 1241. It is further known that four times in the course of the building 
period papal bulls requested donations of money for the continuation of the building. The first 
was issued by Pope Honorius III in 1221, the second by Pope Innocent IV in 1246, and the third 
and fourth by the same pope in 1251.”° 

Information exists concerning the architects. Until 1779 a labyrinth existed in the floor of the 
nave, between the third and the fourth bay, giving names, inscriptions, and effigies of the major 
architects of the cathedral; according to Demaison it may have been put in place by 1290, was 
copied by a sixteenth century Reims artist, Jacques Cellier, and described in the seventeenth 
century by a canon of the Chapter, Pierre Cocquault. Cellier unfortunately omitted the text that 
accompanied each figure, and Cocquault, who copied the inscriptions, no longer found them 
clearly legible. In particular, the inscription of the central figure could no longer be deciphered; 
yet from the clerical robe of the figure and by analogy with Amiens, it is fairly certain that it 
represented the founder, Archbishop Aubri de Humbert. A fifth architect, Robert de Coucy, who 
has frequently been credited with having finished the nave, did not become chief architect of the 
cathedral until after the year 1287, when the previous architect, Bernard de Soissons, whose name 


s. Hans R. Hahnloser, Villard de Honnecourt, Kritische 
Gesamtausgabe des Bauhiittenbuches, Ms fr. 19093 der Pariser 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, 1935. 

6. Louis Demaison, La Cathédrale de Reims, Petites Mono- 
graphies des Grands Edifices de la France, Paris, 1911. 

7. Louise Lefrangois-Pillion, Les Sculpteurs de Reims, 
Paris, 1928. 

8. Louis Bréhier, La Cathédrale de Reims une euvre fran- 
¢aise, Paris, 1920. 

g. Louis Grodecki, “The Transept Portals of Chartres 
Cathedral: The Date of Their Construction according to 
Archaeological Data,” ART BULLETIN, XXXII, 1951, pp. 156- 
164; “Chronologie de la Cathédrale de Chartres,” Bulletin 
monumental, CXV1, 1958, pp. 91-119; and in connection with 
these: Paul Frankl, “The Chronology of Chartres Cathedral,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXXIX, 1957, Pp. 33-47- 


10. Marcel Aubert, Nétre-Dame de Paris dans Dart du 
Moyen Age, Paris, 1928. 

11. George Durand, Monographie de DPéglise Notre-Dame, 
cathédrale d’Amiens, 2 vols., Paris-Amiens, 1901. 

12. Vitry, 11, pp. 47-50; Lefrancois-Pillion, Les Sculpteurs 
de Reims, pp. 10 and 60. 

13. J. L. H. Muller, Joyaux de Sculpture Reims, Paris, 
1954, p. 26. 

14. Richard H. L. Hamann-MacLean, ‘“Antikenstudium 
in der Kunst des Mittelalters,’? Marburger Jahrbuch fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, XV, 1949/50, Ppp. 157-250, p. 230. 

15. Louis Demaison, “La Cathédrale de Reims au treiziéme 
siécle, son histoire, les dates de sa construction,” Bulletin monu- 
mental, LXV1, Paris, 1902, pp. 3-59; La Cathédrale de Reims 
(see above note 6), pp. 22-31. 
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is among those on the labyrinth, signed a deed as master of Nétre-Dame. Counting backward 
from 1287, Demaison established dates for the four other architects, for three of whom the span of 
activity was given on the labyrinth." Most scholars agree that Jean d’Orbais came first; that 
he worked from 1211 until 1231; and that the labyrinth inscription “qui encommenca la coeffe 
de Véglise” suggests that he began his work with the choir and the transept. Alberic de Trois- 
Fontaines’ remark that “the work progressed with prodigious speed for twenty years” seems to 
indicate a unity of work by a single architect. Jean d’Orbais made various alterations in his original 
plan both in the choir and in the transept probably some time between 1217 and 1220, for.at 
about this time changes occurred in the shape of the radiating chapels of the choir from the 
circular to the polygonal at the level of the base of the windows. It may also have been 1220 
when the first sculpture workshop was discontinued.” The second architect, it is generally believed, 
was Jean-le-Loup, “qui fut maistre des ouvrages d’icelle église espace de seize ans et encom- 
menca les porteaux,” who worked between 1231 and 1247. It seems reasonable to assume that it 
was he rather than Jean d’Orbais, who made the radical structural changes in the curvature of the 
vaults and in lightening the building material in the high parts of the choir."* These changes are 
later than Villard de Honnecourt’s drawings and reflect a major revision and modernization of the 
entire project. To Jean-le-Loup is generally also attributed the north transept facade in its present 
appearance.” Then followed Gaucher de Reims, “qui fut maistre des ouvrages l’espace de huict 
ans, qui OUvra aux vossures et portaux.” This inscription implies that Gaucher, who worked from 
1247 to 1255, was not occupied with the construction of the nave but in all probability did the 
first work on the west facade. The important question of the date of the nave is directly related 
to the identification of the architects who built it. Jean-le-Loup is not mentioned in this connection 
in the labyrinth but only Bernard de Soissons, the fourth architect, of whom it says that he was 
chief architect for thirty-five years and did five “voustes” and also “ouvra a |’O.””° Because the 
five eastern bays distinguish themselves clearly in workmanship and technique from the four 
western ones, Bréhier,” Aubert,” Kunze” and others interpreted the inscription to mean that 


Bernard built the five eastern bays of the nave. 
de Coucy, who did not become chief architect 


16. For various interpretations of the labyrinth inscriptions 
see E. Panofsky, “Ueber die Reihenfolge” (see above note 4), 
pp. 55-82; L. Demaison, “Les architectes de la cathédrale de 
Reims,” Bulletin archéologique du Comité des travaux histo- 
riques, 1894, pp. 3-40 and 1898, pp. 40-48; ‘“Cathédrale,” 
Congrés archéologique de France, LXxvitle session, 1 (1912), 
pp. 19-50; A. Saint-Paul, La cathédrale de Reims au XIIle 
siécle, Caen, 1906, and Histoire monumentale de la France, 
Paris, 1932, p. 174; M. Aubert, “Les campagnes de con- 
struction de la cathédrale de Reims,” Comptes-rendus des 
séances de Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres du 30 
avril, 1943, pp. 203-209 and F. Salet, “Chronique,” Bul- 
letin monumental, Cll, 1945, pp. 117ff.; Hans Kunze, 
“Das Fassadenproblem der franzésischen Frih- und Hoch- 
gotik,” Inaugural Dissertation Strassburg, 1909, Leipzig, 1912, 
Ppp. 44-72. 

17. The six prophets on the right side of the south portal 
of the west facade are the oldest thirteenth century statues at 
Reims. They were probably destined for a door dedicated to 
the Virgin in the original west facade program. While they 
are generally derived from the prophets of the north transept, 
central door, at Chartres, it seems to me that the artist was 
also familiar with the more advanced style of the apostles on 
the central door of the south transept at Chartres: their legs 
are disposed like those of the apostles, three-dimensional in 
projection and no longer trapezoidally two-dimensional. Nor 
have the Reims prophets such uniformly drilled eyes as the 
Chartres prophets but they have the protruding eyes of the 
apostles at Chartres. The plant and animal motifs of the bases 
of the Reims prophets are, if anything, more advanced than 


They attribute the four western bays to Robert 
until 1290. Support seems to be given to this 


those at either door at Chartres. Typologically and in drapery 
arrangement, the Reims prophets follow those at Chartres. 
Thus, these prophets, because of the decoration on their bases, 
make possible the assumption that, though they reflect the 
figure style of both the north and the south transept central 
doors at Chartres, they are later than either. Their style is 
retarded as M. Aubert says, for they reflect the Chartres style 
of not later than 1215 and were probably not executed before 
1217 to 1220. 

18. H. Deneux, “Des modifications apportées 4 la cathédrale 
de Reims au cours de sa construction du XIIIe au XVe siécle,” 
Bulletin monumental, cv1 (1948), pp. 121-140, and “Les 
crétiaus de la cathédrale de Reims,” Bulletin monumental, 
CIV (1946), pp. 109-112; Demaison, La Cathédrale de Reims 
(see above note 6), p. 29; A. Michel, Histoire de Part, 1906, 
Il, p. 28; R. de Lasteyrie, L’Architecture religieuse en France 
a Pépoque gothique, Paris, 1926, pp. 69-70. 

19. Originally no provision was made for a monumental 
facade at the north transept and the sculpture of the two thir- 
teenth century portals was originally intended for the higher 
and wider doors of an early west facade project. See in par- 
ticular Hans Kunze, “Das Fassadenproblem” (see above n. 16) 
p. 38, and E. Panofsky, “Ueber die Reihenfolge” (see above 
note 4), pp. 55-82. 

20. L.e., the large rose of the west facade. 

21. Bréhier, La Cathédrale de Reims, pp. 38-40. 

22. Aubert, “Les campagnes de construction” (see above 
note 16), pp. 208ff. 

23. Kunze, op.cit., p. 50. 
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argument by a document dated September 25, 1299, in which the archbishop gave the Chapter 
permission to use the space between the buttress of the south tower and the fifth bay of the nave 
(i.e., the space which corresponds to that of the four western bays) for “all necessary work to 
aid with the construction.” Yet the counter argument, that the five eastern bays, which, in structure 
and ornament, connect closely with the choir, must have been finished sooner was, I believe, irre- 


. futably proved by Deneux.”* He found that the structural differences in the nave already appear 


in the upper part of the fifth bay from the east, so that Bernard de Soissons in making four 
complete bays and part of the fifth was justified in claiming for himself five bays, when, under 
his direction the labyrinth inscription was made. In this case, his were the last four bays toward 
the west, while the eastern ones must, according to the succession as outlined above, have been 
done by Jean-le-Loup. Demaison believes that this document of 1299 refers to the building of 
the south west tower.” 

Additional support for attributing to the second architect, Jean-le-Loup, the eastern bays of the 
nave can be found in the evidence given by Villard de Honnecourt and in the structure itself. 
Villard sketched a side aisle window of the nave and wrote on the sketch, “Ves ci une des formes 
de Rains des espaces de le nef teles com eles swnt entre deux pilers.”’* As Hahnloser explains, 
these words of Villard can only mean an immediate impression of the object itself and not of its 
drawing. Furthermore the capitals on the third and the fourth piers of the southeast side of the 
nave show human figures and floral designs of the same technique and character as the sculpture 
on the exterior choir chapels. These capitals must actually have been completed in the last work- 
ing years of Jean d’Orbais, as will be shown later, and must surely have been put in their place 
while Jean-le-Loup was acting architect some time during the next fifteen or sixteen years. 

When, then, was Villard de Honnecourt at Reims? Here too there exists controversy. Hahnloser 
sets the date approximately at 1235," stating that all the drawings in the notebook are closely 
spaced before and around 1235; Panofsky suggests the time between 1225 and 1235; Saint-Paul” 
argues for a date toward 1230. Enlart,” making a claim for some time shortly after 1235, gives 
convincing evidence that Villard began his career as an apprentice at the Cistercian abbey of 
Vaucelles and assumes that he did not leave there for the trip which included the stay at Reims 
until after the dedication of the church in 1235.°° While accepting that Villard was apprenticed 
at Vaucelles, Hahnloser says that Villard’s travel period lay between his apprenticeship at Vaucelles 
and the time when he came to Reims; and that the notebook, written for students of architecture, 
clearly establishes him as a master architect by 1235 rather than as an apprentice.** Hahnloser 
thereby rejects also the old theory that claims that Villard was the architect of the choir at 
Vaucelles,* explaining that the choir, instead of being created by Villard, was based on older, local 
traditions, on which he elaborated in his own later and more developed choir designs. 

But Hahnloser’s argument in favor of 1235 for Villard’s visit at Reims requires further 


' evaluation. It is based on Villard’s attitude, at the time when he was at Reims, toward the unfinished 


Metropolitan church of Nétre-Dame of Cambrai. On his sketch of the exterior of the choir chapels 


24. Deneux, “Des modifications apportées (see above note only completed in 1235. Hahnloser, of.cit., pp. 78, 230 and 


18), p. 129. n. 113; Marcel Aubert, L’Architecture Cistercienne en France, 


25. Demaison, “La Cathédrale de Reims au treiziéme siécle” 
(see above n. 15), p. 47. 

26. Hahnloser, Villard de Honnecourt, pl. 20 [italics are 
mine]. 

27. Ibid., p. 229. 

28. Saint-Paul, Histoire monumentale ..., p. 175. 

29. C. Enlart, “Villard de Honnecourt et les Cisterciens,” 
Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, LV1, 1895, pp. 1-20. 

30. The nave and the transept of the church were finished 
and occupied by the monks in 1216, whereas the choir was 


2nd ed., Paris, 1947, I, pp. 225-226; P. Bénard, “Recherches 
sur la patrie et les travaux de Villard de Honnecourt,” Travaux 
de la société académique des sciences, arts, belles-lettres, agricul- 
ture et industrie de St.-Quentin, 3rd ser., VI, 1864-1866, p. 260. 

31. Hahnloser, 0f.cit., p. 230. 

32. P. Bénard and A. Wilbert, “Substructions de la seconde 
église de Vaucelles érigée au x1lle siécle sur les plans et sous 
la direction de Villard de Honnecourt,” Mémoires de la 
Société d’émulation de Cambrai, Xxvill, 1867, pp. 136-137. 
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1. Villard de Honnecourt, Choir of Cathedral at Reims 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS fr. 19093, fol. 31 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


3. Angel VI. Reims, exterior choir, buttress 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 


2. Christ. Reims, exterior choir, buttress 
(photo: Courtesy M. Nigron, Reims) 


4. Angel VII. Reims, exterior choir, buttress 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
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7. Angel X 
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8. Angel VII, floral base 


9. Christ, detail of Fig. 2 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
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ate 5-9. REIMS, EXTERIOR CHOIR, BUTTRESS (photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) pe 


10-11, Statues. Reims, north transept, central 


door, left and right embrasures 


(photos: Mon. Hist. Arch. Phot., Paris) 


12. Christ, detail of Fig. 2 
(photo: Courtesy M. Nigron, Reims) 


13. Angel VII, detail of Fig. 4 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 


14. Detail of Fig. 10 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
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15-16. Statues. Reims, north transept, left door, left and right embrasures 
(photos: Mon. Hist. Arch. Phot., Paris) 


af 17-18. Tympanum, details. Reims, north transept, left and central doors 


(photos: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 


Ae 19. ei detail. Reims, north transept, central door 
Be (photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
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22. Tympanum, detail. Reims, north transept, 
left door (photo: Courtesy M. Nigron, Reims) 


21. Tympanum, detail 


20-21. Reims, north transept, left door (photos: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 


23. Archivolt, detail. Reims, north transept, 
left door (photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 


24. Archivolt. Chartres, north porch 
(photo: Mon. Hist. Arch. Phot., Paris) 
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25. Pier. Chartres, south porch (photo: Mon. 26. Archivolt, detail. Reims, north transept, 27. Jamb of right side. Amiens, west facade, 
Hist. Arch. Phot., Paris) central door (photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) central door (photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 


29. Tympanum, detail. Amiens, west facade, right door 
(photo: Mon. Hist. Arch. Phot., Paris) 


28. Embrasure, left side. Amiens, west facade, left door 
(Courtesy Mme Lefrancois-Pillion) 


30. Tympanum, detail. Amiens, west facade, 31. Tympanum, detail. Amiens, west facade, 
central door (photo: Michel Camus) central door (photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 


33. Angel VII, detail of Fig. 4 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 


34. Virgin of the Visitation. Reims, 
west facade, central door, right embrasure 


(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 


32. King. Reims, south transept, rose level 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
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35-36. Virgin of the Visitation, details of Fig. 34 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 


37. Sarcophagus of Jovin, detail 
(photo: Courtesy of Museum, Reims) 


38. Eve, detail. Reims, north transept, rose level 
(photo: Mon. Hist. Arch. Phot., Paris) 
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at Reims, Villard notes that the choir chapels of Cambrai ought to be made in like manner “if one 
would do them justice.”** Hahnloser concluded that Villard would not have expressed such 
anxious doubts concerning the fate of the Cambrai choir during his stay at Reims, had not the 
interruption of work at Cambrai, which lasted from 1230/1 to 1239, occurred several years 
before.** St. Elizabeth of Hungary, whose donations had made possible the first reconstruction 
period of Cambrai in 1227-1230/1, died in the fall of 1231. Surely one must assume that a man 
of Villard’s experience realized immediately that the loss of this royal patroness might jeopardize 
the continuation of building at Nétre-Dame of Cambrai. Thus, while one must agree with 
Hahnloser’s conclusion that Villard cannot have been at Reims before 1231, one need not there- 
fore assume that this visit could not have occurred prior to 1235. A date of 1232 or only slightly 
later concurs both with Villard’s later trip to Hungary, where he went on a commission to build, 
and his work in France as chief architect of the collegiate church of St.-Quentin, dedicated in 
1257.°° It also corresponds more closely to the type of sculpture that he at the time considered 
most noteworthy in his sketches and annotations. 

Because of doubt concerning what part of the work may be attributed to the second architect, 
it is necessary to consider another aspect of the history of the cathedral in the second quarter of 
the thirteenth century. During the greatest part of this architect’s connection with the cathedral, 
Henry de Dreux (de Braisne) was archbishop of Reims. Under him the power struggle of the 
Chapter and the archbishops against the citizens of Reims, which began in 1211 and lasted until 
1258, came to a head between 1233 to 1235.°° In 1235, the citizens demanding concessions raised 
barricades, besieged the archbishop’s palace at the Porte Mars and attacked the officers of the 
Chapter, killing one man. From this history and from the further fact that under Henry’s episco- 
pate no public quest was made for money to finance cathedral construction, the conclusion has 
been drawn that very little work was accomplished at the cathedral structure during the years of 
Henry de Dreux’ tenure of the See, between 1227 and 1240. As former archdeacon, he was well 
known to the Chapter, which asked him twice in 1226 to accept the nomination as archbishop.” 
Of course it was expected that he would defend their rights vis-a-vis the citizens and take a stand 
against the king’s conciliatory attitude toward the burghers. Since Henry de Dreux came from a 
family that, as other sources indicate, took great interest in the arts,** the Chapter must also have 
relied on his taking an active interest in the building enterprise with which it was so vitally con- 
cerned. In fact it appears that in the last years of work of Jean d’Orbais and the first of Jean-le-Loup 
the chantier accelerated and took on new inspiration. From an architectural and certainly from the 
sculptural point of view the years between 1227 and 1240 seem decisive for the ultimate appear- 
ance of the cathedral. It can be assumed that the impetuous spirit of this grand seigneur, his 
interest, his energy, and the enormous power and means at his disposal must have contributed 
largely towards the more fashionable, up-to-date continuation of the work on the cathedral. His 
was the kind of pride that demanded the very finest in architecture and sculpture. His image 
appears on the right lancet of the prominent axial window of the choir, underneath the Crucifixion 
scene and next to the Virgin, patron of the church, below the symbol of the Metropolitan Church 
in the twin lancet. Since the choir was dedicated in 1241, one may assume that this window, which 
distinguishes the archbishop so prominently, was done during his lifetime and that this place of 


33. Ibid., pl. 60 and p. 162. 37. Gallia Christiana, 1X, Province Reims, Paris, 1751, 
34. Ibid., p. 231. pp. 108-111. 
35. P. Bénard, La Collegiale de St.-Quentin, 1, Paris, 1867. 38. Y. Delaporte, Les vitraux de la cathédrale de Chartres, 


36. G. Boussinesq and G. Laurent, Histoire de Reims dépuis Chartres, 1926; R. Merlet, La Cathédrale de Chartres, Petites 
les origines jusqu’a nos jours, Reims, 1933, 1, pp. 281-284; Monographies des Grands Edifices de la France, Paris, 1909, 
C. J. v. Hefele, “Franzésische Synoden im Streit mit Kénig pp. s9ff. Henry de Dreux’ brother, Pierre de Mauclerc, Duke 
Ludwig dem Heiligen, 1232-1235,” Conziliengeschichte, Frei- of Brittany, gave the rose and lancet windows and probably 
burg i.B., v, 1886, pp. 1039-1042. also the porch of the south transept at Chartres. 
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honor was accorded him by his Chapter for a salient contribution toward the accomplishment of 
the building of the cathedral. 

Looking up at the choir of the cathedral from a short distance in the street one notices that 
twelve statues are attached to four of the six pier buttresses and to eight of the ten intermediate 
buttresses. All twelve statues were imbedded in the original masonry and were put in place simul- 
taneously as the choir walls went up.” If intended as pure decoration, the statues are too few 
for there is room for sixteen in the same scheme. Bréhier believes that the group was intended, 
in a scheme unique in Western iconography, to enact, visibly to all the faithful, a divine liturgical 
service.*” Since the angels carry mace, torch, censer, aspersorium, Cross, Bible and a reliquary 
shrine, rather than the liturgical vessels, it could be that the group, circling the choir, enacts the 
solemn processional entry of the clergy into the church at the beginning of the liturgy rather than 
the liturgy itself. That these statues were not originally intended for that place but were super- 
fluous or outmoded statues that were hidden here, is a suggestion that must be discarded because 
of the unquestionable beauty of most of them. 

Whatever the reasons, the twelve statues are arranged in the following manner: Christ and 
three of the angels are attached to the four northern pier buttresses; eight other angels stand 
above the two intermediate piers of each of the four northern chapels. The two last pier buttresses 
to the south and the intermediate piers of the southernmost chapel have no statues. All statues 
appear suspended on the sheer wall until one discovers that the feet rest on narrow bases. All the 
canopies form part of the overhanging molding above the chapels. In order to reach the same 
height as the statues on the pier buttresses those placed above the intermediate buttresses are raised 
to the same height by means of four-sided socles. Christ stands against the northern pier buttress 
of the central chapel. To the right of the Christ are five angels and to the left six. Of the twelve 
statues all but the last angel toward the south have been photographed in detail. The nrst three 
statues, counting from the north, are clearly shown in Vitry. Angel 1 holds up an open book with 
both hands.“ Angel 1 holds a closed book in the left hand, while the right clasps the paenula.** 
Angel 111 reverently holds a reliquary with both hands covered.“* Angel rv holds in the right hand 
a cross and in the left a maniple.** Angel v carries an aspersorium in the left and the aspergilium 
in the right.** Angel v1 (Fig. 3)* originally carried in the right a floral mace and in the left a scroll. 
Then follows Christ (Fig. 2).** Angel vu, to the right of Christ (Fig. 4), holds in the left arm 
a torch and in the right hand holds up a censer. Angel vit (Fig. 5)*° carries an identical censer 
in the right hand and a bow] in the left. Angel 1x (Fig. 6)” carries in the left hand a crown and 
supports it with the right. Angel x (Fig. 7) carries in the left hand a mace and points upward 
with the right index finger. Of Angel x1 apparently none but the very general view in Vitry 
exists.°° This angel will be omitted from consideration here. 

The socles of all statues on the intermediate piers had originally articulated, narrow bases with 
foliated bands of varied design (Fig. 8). The statues on the pier buttresses such as the one of 


39. This information was given me in the spring of 1952 
by M. Henri Deneux, architect en chef at the cathedral during 
the years of its restoration after World War I. In view of 
repeatedly voiced remarks that several of the statues must have 
been later additions, this assurance was indispensable for the 
present study. 

40. Bréhier, La Cathédrale de Reims, pp. 111-112. 

41. Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, Glasgow, 
1949, PP. 413-415. 

42. Vitry, 1, pl. LXxI.2, Lxxi1 right. 

43. Ibid., pl. Lxx1.1. 44. Ibid., pl. Lxxi1 left. 

45. Ibid., pl. 1x center. 

46. Ibid., pl. Lxxu left, pl. Lxxiv and Lefrancois-Pillion, 
Les Sculpteurs de Reims, pl. 45. 

47. Vitry, 1, pl. Lxxu right. 


48. Ibid., pl. Lxx, pl. 1x. 49. Ibid., pl. Lxx top. 

50. Ibid., pl. Lxx bottom and Paul Deschamps, La Cathé- 
drale de Reims, ed. Tel, Paris, 1937, with photos prior to 
1914, pl. XL right. 

51. Deschamps, of.cit., pl. xL left; Vitry, 11, pl. Lxx left 
bottom. 

52. Vitry, 11, pl. vit; according to the Extrait du Rapport 
de Varchitecte en chef sur la Cathédrale de Reims by H. 
Deneux, architecte en chef du Gouvernement, dated November 
15, 1927, document 6975 of the Ministére de [Instruction 
Publique et des Beaux-Arts, Paris, p. 15, the chapel of St. 
Joseph to which Angels x and XI are attached, was the most 
severely damaged choir chapel. 

53. Ibid., pl. vil; this statue was completely redone after 
World War I. 
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Christ (Fig. 9) stand on more ponderous and elaborately carved bases. There are variations in 
the canopies and haloes and in the curvature and the texture of the angel wings. The first three 
angels, counting from the north (the two with books and the one with the reliquary)™ are closely 
related in style although there are important differences. The curvature and texture of their wings 
are alike and their haloes are undecorated. They stand straight against the wall with heads slightly 
tilted forward. All have parallel legs with outward-pointing feet, those of the first two angels 
being slanted forward on a slanting base, while those of the third are firmly planted on a hori- 
zontal base. The statues have in common the proportions of 5:1 and plastic bulk, particularly 
noticeable through the shoulders and the chest. They are not treated as relief, as Mme. Lefrancois- 
Pillion suggested.** The arms are, however, kept close to the body although those of Angel 11 
are more natural, being loosely bent through the elbow. All three have wide columnar necks, 
round faces with soft, upturned chins, high, curved foreheads, and round cheeks, although those 
of Angel 111°° are slimmer, giving the face more articulation. All three have high, arched brows 
and straight noses that flare at the nostrils. The lips of Angel 1 are narrow and the mouth is wide, 
while the lips of Angels 11 and 111 curve softly. The linearly-waved hair of Angels 1 and 11 is brushed 
in a star-shaped fashion from the crown toward the face and surrounds it in curls that on Angel 11 
are slightly more open and on Angel 1 very tight and yet in single strands. Angel 11 has hair 
parted in the middle which falls in linear, zigzag waves on either side to the shoulders. The 
texture of the hair is the same on all three statues. The eyes of Angel 11 are less archaic than 
those of the other two; while still shallow, they are set farther back in the head, protruding less, 
and the lids are better articulated. The most striking common feature of all three angels is the 
strong and youthful physique. The robes of all three are similar in texture: linear, with wide, 
tubular, parallel pleats, which occasionally break into irregular loops and side branches. These 
three angels were correctly attributed to the north transept ateliers both by Mme. Lefrancois- 
Pillion and by Bréhier.” | 

Closest to this group in several respects are the statues of Christ and of Angel x (Figs. 2 and 7) 
which, because of inherent similarities between them, should be discussed together. The proportions 
of these two figures are also 5:1. Both figures share with those of the first group the ample form, 
the broad shoulders and chest, the arms loosely attached to the body like those of Angel 111. The 
striking difference between this group and the previous one consists in the treatment of the legs. 
Both Christ and Angel x have the right leg bent and the right foot set slightly forward. The 
bend of the knee occurs in either case at a curiously low point in relation to the total length of the 
leg. The feet of Christ®* are more articulated, more sturdily planted on the base than those of 
the first group and indicate the artist’s understanding of the distribution of weight. The drapery 
texture is similar to that of the first group so that, for example, the right sleeve of Christ and 
that of Angel 111 form the same pattern of folds with wide tubular pleats, which occasionally break 
into irregular loops and side branches. However, an apparently crisper cut gives the texture of 
the robes of these two statues a heavier and more independent quality. Both statues wear the 
pallium above the alb though differently arranged in each case. The head of Christ (Fig. 12), 
untouched by repair work, shows the columnar neck, the round face with upward turned round 
chin, high arched brows, the curved high forehead, the straight nose with flaring nostrils of the 


54. Ibid., pls. LXxI, LXXxII. detailed account of the damage done to individual statues. The 
55. Lefrancois-Pillion, Les Sculpteurs de Reims, p. 39. only detailed evidence comes from the photos submitted to the 
56. Vitry, 11, pl. Lxx1. Ministry by M. Deneux in 1936, after the completion of the 
57- Louise Pillion, Les sculpteurs francais du XIlle siécle, repair work. There the restorers’ work is clearly visible since 


Paris, 1910, p. 159; Lefrancois-Pillion, Les Sculpteurs de the new parts appear light against the rest. I am much indebted 


Reims, p. 39; Bréhier, La Cathédrale de Reims, p. 156. 

58. The head, hands, feet, wings, and canopy of Angel x 
are new. Actually neither the Rapport, nor M. Deneux’s 
simultaneous estimate of expenses to the Ministry contain a 


to Mme. Louis Grodecki, curator of the Archives des Monu- 
ments historiques of the Ministére de l’Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts for calling my attention to these photos and 
for putting them at my disposal. 
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previous figures. Like the hair of the third, the reliquary bearing angel, Christ’s hair falls in tight 
zigzag waves down to the shoulders. In the middle, at the part, there are two tightly-curled locks, 
consisting of fine, linear single hair, like the curls of Angels 1 and 11, while the hair of the beard 
has the same grain and wave as the hair of all three angels. The Christ has round, protruding 
eyeballs which the narrow upper lid could never cover, and, while powerful in their unseeing 
gaze, the eyes are as archaic as those of Angels 1 and 11. Both these statues must also be assigned 
to the north transept ateliers.*” 

Angel v,” with the aspersorium in the left and the aspergilium in the right hand, may be 
discussed next because from the waist down the texture of the alb is like that of the garments of 
the previous two statues. It falls in tubular, parallel folds occasionally interrupted by loops and 
side branches. The alb over the upper arms, chest and abdomen, where the texture of the material 
reveals the swelling strength of the physique more than in the previous statues, is differently 
treated. On Angel v the alb, though still crinkled, falls more plainly, as if the material were 
stretched and of a heavier consistency. The figure stands with both shoulders parallel to the wall 
and the weight of the body evenly distributed, the feet on a straight base parallel to each other, 
though with right knee slightly bent. The treatment of the legs and feet therefore reflects a 
technically less advanced stage than that of the two previous statues. It is curious though that the 
bend of the knee of Angel v also occurs at too low a point in relation to the total length of the leg. 
The neck is again columnar; yet the head itself is more subtly proportioned than those of the 
previous figures, although feature by feature it is closely related to them, particularly to the head 
of Angel 111. The upward tilted round chin, the round cheeks, the soft lips, the straight fleshy nose, 
the high brow, the high, curved eyebrows and the narrow, linearly-articulated lids and shallow 
eye sockets are similar to those of Angel 111. The waved hair, brushed forward from the crown 
in a star-shaped design, forms a double row of tight curls around the face, simpler than those of 
all the previous figures because single strands of hair are not indicated, each curl being treated as 
a semi-globular roundel with a central hole, curiously resembling a wasp nest. The curls of Christ 
and of Angel 1 and 11 are as tight but more lined, while here an abstraction and simplification in 
the direction of a plastic mass has taken place.” The halo is plain and resembles those of 
Angels vi and tv. 

Angel v1, which differs in various respects from Angel v, should be treated separately and in 
conjunction with Angel rv. Angel rv, with cross and maniple® and Angel v1 with floral mace and 
scroll (Fig. 3)° also have proportions of 5:1 although they appear taller and slimmer than the 
previous statues because of gowns which come down over the feet, spreading at the base in fan 
shape. Both stand with shoulders parallel to the wall and left legs slightly bent and set back. 
Both have right arms held somewhat away from the body while the arms of Angel v remain close. 
The treatment of the texture of the gowns is very similar to that of the upper half of the alb of 
Angel v, stretching relatively flat and revealing the plastic bulk of shoulders, chest, abdomen, and 
upper arms. From the waist down these two gowns continue to follow the body rather snugly, 
revealing the anatomical form in the lower parts of the body also. The texture of the garments is 
unified rather than divided into two separate units as on Angel v. Moreover, the robes fall in 
front into three major folds, which, starting from the waistline, at first run straight and then shift 
to a diagonal, following naturally the backward pull of the retracted left leg. The garment of 


59. See Panofsky, “Ueber die Reihenfolge” (see above note much more sharply delineated than the real head (Vitry, 11, 
4), pp. 68-70, who attributed the statue of Christ to the north pl. Lxx1i1), whose features are as soft as those of the other 


transept ateliers. angels. The wings, part of the canopy, the right hand, the 
60. Vitry, 11, pls. LXxIII, LXxxIv. feet as well as the molded upper part of the base are restored. 
61. The head of this angel, as shown both in Vitry, 11, 62. Vitry, pl. rx. 

pl. xxiv, and in Lefrangois-Pillion, Les Sculpteurs de Reims, 63. Ibid., pls. LXX, LXXIII. 


pl. 45, is photographed from a cast and therefore harder and 
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Angel vi is even more daringly arranged than that of Angel rv, for here there is a further step 
in observing the laws of gravity and of coordinated movement between body and drapery. Better 
articulation is suggested by the left hip carrying through the shift of weight caused by the bend 
of the knee, a movement which is accented by a belt around the waistline and by the transparency 
of the robe. In addition the prominent central pleat of the garment falls between the legs and 
at the bottom sweeps angularly to the right of the statue, revealing much more of the bent leg 
than the drapery of Angels rv and v. In front, on top of the forward set right foot, the sagging 
gowns of both angels form a peculiar design of pear-shaped loops. Both gowns show more ease of 
handling because of their greater plainness and heaviness and because of their subordination to 
the form beneath, although, if seen from a distance, Angel vi in all respects is clearly more 
developed than Angel rv. In head type both angels stay within the established pattern though 
Angel rv seems more masculine, more like Angel 111, while Angel v1 appears softer and more 
feminine. The columnar necks of both statues carry heads of youthful charm: a rounded, upward 
tilted chin; round cheeks; a full mouth; a high forehead and high brows; a straight nose with 
flaring nostrils; hair brushed forward from the crown in star-shape and in wavy strands ending 
in tight curls around the face, similar to those of Christ and Angel 11; and eyes treated like the 
more articulated ones of Angel 11. All these similarities confirm the close relation of these with 
all the previous figures. 

The next three angels, vi to 1x, while also strongly related to the previous statues, were done 
by master hands. Angel 1x, who carries the crown (Fig. 6)°° was done by one master and Angels vir 
(Fig. 4) and vin (Fig. 5) by another. Through drapery texture, Angel rx is closer to the previous 
statues, and will be discussed first. Like rv and v1, Angel 1x wears a long gown, which reverts 
throughout its length to the less clinging, tubular and looped-drapery texture of Christ, Angels 1 
to 111, v and x. The folds, however, are less linear, more choppily and casually broken and there- 
fore more plastic, following the body form more closely than the draperies on these other statues. 
As a result, this angel, like Angels 1v and v1, seems taller in spite of its 5:1 proportions, slimmer 
and more elegant than any of the others. In the photo (Fig. 6) the body is shown restored from 
the knees down. One must turn to Vitry’s or Deschamp’s pre-World War I photographs to see 
that the right leg was originally bent and the right foot tilted inward and set sidewise. The bend 
of the knee occurs again at too low a point in relation to the total length of the leg. As on Angel v1, 
the central pleat of the richly gathered lower part of the gown falls heavily between the legs, 
creating a dark shadow and emphasizing the bent leg over which the crinkled drapery has flattened 
out to fall heavily on either side; it seems to be enveloped by masses of bunched material, pulled 
away from the front and falling in a loosely knotted fold toward the ankles. In front over both 
feet the sagging drapery creates diagonal tear-shaped loops and pleats as on statues tv and vt. 
An entirely new motif is introduced with a scarf arrangement around the neck and chest of 
Angel 1x. The ends of the scarf are gathered over the lifted left arm, which carries the crown. 
Then they cascade over the arm to blend with the pleats of the robe. Around the waist the robe 
is held in by a narrow belt like that of Angel v1 which, similarly, tends to accent the hip. The 
angel’s head was destroyed in the bombing of 1918;°° a glance at the pre-World War I photos of 
Deschamps and Vitry will show the relation of the head to all the previous heads in the upturned 
fine chin, the full mouth, the high brow and forehead and the round cheeks. However, as Vitry 
says and as the old photos show, the head was unique, more remote and self-contained and there- 
fore subtler than any of the others. The original halo, which survived the bombing, is decorated 
with a star-shaped design in low relief, different from the previous haloes but like those of 


64. Ibid., pl. 1x. 66. Vitry, 11, p. 54, considered this angel as originally the 
65. Ibid., pl. Lxx left bottom; Deschamps, of.cit., pl. xL most beautiful and attributed it to a later period than the rest 
left. of the angels. 
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Angels vir and vit. The wings have the same spread and texture as those of Angels vi and vit. 

The last angels to be discussed are vii (Figs. 4 and 13),” the angel with censer and torch, 
and viii (Fig. 5),°° the angel with censer and bowl. While we find certain underlying similarities 
of detail between these two angels and Angels rv, vi and 1x in such matter as haloes, details of 
the texture and fall of the gowns, and above all in the facial type and hair stylization, it becomes 
clear at a glance that the long, loose robes have a texture of different consistence from that of all 
the other statues. It still crinkles around the neckline like those of Angels tv, v and vi. Though 
all along the body it continues to form loop-shaped designs and incidental side pleats, it has ceased 
to be independent and follows the body in each of its movements. The proportions of these two 
angels are 5:1 also and their plastic form is of ideal strength and beauty, of a less subtle but 
physically more powerful beauty than that of Angel 1x. Arms, shoulders, chest, and abdomen 
are of the same dimensions as those shown on Angels rv to vi, yet the freedom of movement 
enhances the harmony of proportions. Angels vir and vit also have the right knee bent at too low 
a point in relation to the total length of their legs. Both pairs of feet are revealed, the right foot 
being set slightly forward and tilted inward on the straight base. The forward step and bend are 
of the same degree as the right legs of Christ and of Angel x. This identity of movement aligns 
these four statues closely. Here, by comparison with Angels rv and v1, the artist has avoided the 
prominent three-fold arrangement down the front and instead has permitted the gowns to fall 
heavily between the legs in the center, where a deep shadow marks the division similarly but 
more purposefully than in front of Angels vi and 1x. Over the straight left leg the garment then 
falls vertically, although certain pleats pull severely to the left side where the robe fans out on 
the base. The bent right leg is now completely revealed, the heavy drapery stretching flat over 
it and falling down on either side, enveloping it more resolutely than the drapery over the leg 
of Angel 1x. Here, as there, a striking effect is created by suggesting the tying back of the drapery 
at ankle height. Consequently the sagging material also forms in front, just above both feet, like 
those diagonal tear-shaped loops and pleats above the feet of Angels 1v, v1, and 1x. The heads 
have all the characteristics of the previous heads: the columnar neck, the rounded uptilted chin, 
the round cheeks, the full mouth, the fleshy nose and flaring nostrils, the high brows and fore- 
head. The eyes are treated like those of Angels 111, tv, and vi. In its proportions and the circular 
band of curls the face of Angel vii (Fig. 5) is closer to that of Angel v1 (Fig. 3) than of Angel vir 
(Fig. 13) though the features are finer and softer, closer to those of Angel vu. The texture of 
the curls of both angels is the simplified, plastic one of Angel v, reminiscent of a wasp nest and 
without the linear indication of single hairs. The curls of Angel v11 come down to the shoulders, 
like the hair of Christ (Fig. 12) and of Angel 111, and the lips of both angels have the fullness and 
the softness of those of Christ. The wings of Angel vir are new, those of Angel vit1, as noted 
above, are the same as those of Angel rx, and the haloes of both Angels vir and viii are ornamented 
in a fashion similar to the halo of Angel 1x. The canopies of these two angels are new.” 

In summarizing we find then that certain essential characteristics, such as the proportions, the 
powerfully strong bodies, neck and head type, the waved hair, and the pleated or crinkled drapery 
texture, are common to al] the eleven statues. Furthermore, there is a wide range of variation in 
technical skill and artistic ability, attested by differences in articulation of body, details of head 
and drapery arrangement. There is not as much artistic progression as there are differences in 
the manipulation of the same elements. If we take, for example, the bent knee position, we see 
that it is completely understood by one sculptor, half understood by another and not at all by a 
third, while all three characteristically place the bend at too low a point in relation to the total 


67. Vitry, 11, pl. Lxx top. 69. Also the left lower arm of Angel vir and the torch are 
68. Ibid., pl. Lxx bottom right; Deschamps, La Cathédrale the work of a modern restorer. However, if compared with 
de Reims, pl. Xu right. pre-World War I photographs, the restoration seems accurate. 
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length of the leg. The best way to explain this interplay of discrepancies and resemblances and the 
obvious exchange of forms between the different statues or groups of statues is to assume that all 
the sculptors stemmed from the same workshop, where at a given moment a common ideal type 
served as model. It will be shown that the workshop that originated this ideal type was one of 
the two that made the sculpture of :.° north transept and that all but Angels vi and vit are 
exclusively dependent upon both oi «:icse workshops. These two angels incorporate elements 
supplementary to those of the north transept style which surpass the scope of artistic experience 
of the north transept. 

The degree of technical skill and artistic accomplishment shown in the two thirteenth century 
doors of the north transept varies a great deal from one to the other. The central or St. Sixtus 
portal, so called after the trumeau figure which is generally considered to be St. Sixtus, the first 
bishop of Reims,’° has three embrasure statues on either side. In the right embrasure (Fig. 11) 
from left to right are a male saint dressed as a neophyte usually interpreted as Job, but considered 
by Bréhier to be Clovis, who is historically closely associated with the cathedral of Reims; then 
St. Remigius; and an angel without wings. In the left embrasure (Fig. 10) from right to left, 
are St. Eutropia; her brother, St. Nicaise, with head in hands (Fig. 14); and another wingless 
angel. The tympanum consists of five horizontal zones, depicting the stories of the martyrdom 
of St. Nicaise and the Baptism of Clovis, the miraculous life of St. Remigius, and the story of 
Job. In the uppermost register Christ is shown seated,” flanked on either side by a kneeling angel. 
The three archivolts contain the seated statues of popes, patriarchs, and bishops,” and the key- 
stone of the outer archivolt contains a bust of Christ with the globe in his left hand.” 

The eastern or Last Judgment portal, of which it has always been assumed that its sculpture 
was done later than that of the St. Sixtus portal," has Christ as trumeau figure with three apostles 
on either side. On the right (Fig. 16), counting from the left, we see St. Paul, St. James the Major, 
and St. John the Evangelist. On the left (Fig. 15), counting from the right, there are St. Peter, 
St. Andrew, and St. Bartholomew. Again the tympanum has five horizontal zones: uppermost is 
the Deisis scene with the kneeling figures of the Virgin, St. John the Baptist, and two angels; 
the next two zones show the rising dead; the fourth zone the Blessed on the right hand of Christ 
and the Condemned on the left; and the fifth zone Paradise on Christ’s right with Abraham, 
flanked by groups of angels, and on his left Hell with its tortures. The three archivolts carry 
respectively the seated figures of angels, saints, and the Wise and the Foolish Virgins. 

To demonstrate the relation of the two doors to one another and the relation of both to the 
sculpture of the exterior of the choir, it is necessary to analyze more closely the technique and 
style of the statues of these doors.” 

The most striking feature common to all seven large statues of the St. Sixtus portal (Figs. 
10, 11) is the great bulk of body. Though the proportions are 5:1, the shoulders, upper arms, 
chest, and diaphragm are so expanded that the statues appear less well-proportioned than other 
5:1 statues of the same period. This physical strength, a new element in thirteenth century 
sculpture, present in none of the other contemporary great chantiers, gives the sense of a con- 
firmation here of the physical world, a sensation which Vége, in commenting on it,"* considered 
unique to Reims. This ponderousness in turn creates the impression of an unusual lack of articu- 
lation and therefore of greater immobility, an impression which applies less to the statues of the 
left side (Fig. 10) than to the trumeau figure and to those on the right (Fig. 11). These statues 


70. Vitry, 1, pl. xx. p. 13; Vitry, Il, pp. 47-50. 
71. Ibid., pl. xxx. 75. The discussion of the trumeau statue of Christ, which 
72. Muller, Joyaux de Sculpture Reims (see above n. 13), does not belong to this first style, is omitted. 

figs. 1-3. 76. Wilhelm Vége, “Die Bahnbrecher des Naturalismus um 
73. Ibid., figs. 41, 42. 1200,” Zeitschrift fiir bildenden Kunst, Neue Folge, xxv, 1914, 


74. For instance Lefrancois-Pillior, Les Sculpteurs de Reims, pp. 209. 
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stand on a continuous base, with shoulders parallel to the wall behind, although the left feet of 
St. Remigius and of the angel to his left and the right foot of St. Eutropia are set slightly forward. 
The left legs of the angel in the right embrasure and of St. Eutropia and the right leg of the 
angel in the left embrasure are bent, and all three statues bend their leg at too low a point in 
relation to the total length of the legs. All heads are supported by columnar necks, noticeable 
in particular on the two angels. The heads of St. Sixtus and St. Remigius are elongated and have 
high cheekbones and eyes of a common oval. All other heads are round with upturned, rounded 
chins, round cheeks, high arched foreheads and brows, straight noses with fleshy, flaring nostrils. 
The eyes are slit, bean-shaped, and so shallow-set that they protrude, while the lids overlap 
the eyes. These round heads show little articulation of the cheek bones or of transition to the 
eye socket. All mouths are narrow-lipped and wide with the exception of that of St. Nicaise 
(Fig. 14), which is full and soft. The hair of all the statues is tightly waved or curled, that of 
the two angels is brushed forward from the crown in a star-shaped design with tight curls of 
single strands of hair arranged around the head. The hair of St. Eutropia is parted in the middle 
and falls in tight zigzag waves on either side over the ears. The drapery of all the figures, while 
more articulated on the statues of the left side, is of the parallel, widely fluted kind, interrupted 
by occasional loops and incidental side branches where it falls over a protruding part of the body. 
The two angels wear the pallium over long tunics, while St. Eutropia wears a cloak over her 
tunic. The three tunics spread in a bell or fan-shape over the base, barely revealing the feet. 

The statues in the left embrasure, while of the same workshop, seem either subsequent to those 
of the right side or, if done simultaneously, by a more skillful sculptor. The difference becomes 
apparent in a comparison of the two angels across from one another. The face of the angel on 
the left, while intended to be similar to that of the angel on the right, is more expressive. Tunic 
and pallium, while similarly arranged on the base, appear to follow the body form more closely 
and show a more ingenious arrangement. The ends of the pallium fall over the left lower arm 
and blend with the fall of the pleats along the body. The texture of the robes of this angel and 
of St. Eutropia appears crisper and more tubular than that of the statues on the right. The tunic 
of St. Eutropia reveals the female form, and her cloak is as easily arranged as the pallium of the 
angel on her side of the door. It is held up by the right arm and falls down from there in an 
elegant, pleated arrangement. The slightly inclined head and a slight turn of the body to the 
right, together with the bent knee position, convey more animation than any of the other statues. 
Moreover, the artist strove to express both her suffering and some aspect of the fighting spirit 
which legend accords her. The deep furrow between the eyebrow and at the root of the nose, the 
lines connecting the round chin with the narrow-lipped, downward drawn mouth contribute to 
the grim expression of the face. In juxtaposition to this is the gently expressive face of St. Nicaise 
(Fig. 14) who stands next to St. Eutropia. 

The tympanum and the archivolt statuettes show the same variations in technical skill and were 
done by the same sculptors as the large statues. Perhaps because of their small size the sculptors 
were able to give these statues greater animation of gesture and expression. They retain the bulk 
of the body, the broad shoulders, and wide chest and the same characteristics of the heads as the 
large statues. Some heads are elongated and have high cheek bones yet most of them are round. 
Here too the hair frames the face either tightly curled or waved in a pattern of zigzag waves. 
The narrative scenes offered the artists a wide scope for the expression of animation in a variety 
of male and female types, posed and dressed in various ways. There are not only exact repetitions 
of the seven large figures but also male and angel figures in long, loose tunics and female figures 
with long, belted robes which accent the hips and the bend of the legs in a walking position. The 
drapery texture remains unchanged. This very variety of type makes possible an easy comparison 
of the sculpture of this door with the statues of the exterior choir. We find that Angels 1 and 1 
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of the exterior of the choir are completely contained within the range of the St. Sixtus portal 
style. Angel 1, holding the book, wearing the alb, the dalmatica, and the maniple, is duplicated 
to the least detail in the first statue to the right on the lowermost zone of the tympanum.” This 
statuette in turn is very similar to the angel of the right side embrasure, which resembles the choir 
angel in head type, proportions of the body, treatment of the hair, and drapery. Angel 11 cannot 
be as conveniently duplicated in any one statue on the tympanum, but several statuettes of the 
second, third, and fourth zone of the tympanum and several of the archivolt figures wear the same 
closely-pleated, ill-fitting paenula. The conventions of the head type, hair and eye stylization 
can particularly be traced to the angel of the right embrasure. Mme. Lefrangois-Pillion remarked 
upon the singular effect of the “classic” in the texture and the handling of the drapery of the 
sculpture of this door.” Yet this effect arises principally from the plastic bulk and the singular 
serenity of the figures. Mme. Lefrangois-Pillion further notes that there is a surprising unity of 
style among the sculptures of the two portals although probably as many as ten men worked on 
the two doors.* This unity is indeed evident on the St. Sixtus portal despite the different degrees 
of accomplishment between the left and the right door embrasure statues and between both of 
these and the tympanum. 

A similar over-all unity exists also on the Last Judgment portal, notwithstanding the stylistic 
and technical differences. In coming from the St. Sixtus portal, the first impression of the six 
apostle statues of the embrasure is one of uniformly slim, upright, and elastic figures even though 
their proportions are the same 5:1 as those of the statues of the St. Sixtus portal. The three 
statues on our left (Fig. 15) stand on their original bases: marmosets, carried by short columns. 
The apostles on the right (Fig. 16) stand on modern replacements: heavy blocks which substitute 
for the columns and marmosets. There is only slight variation in the poses of the six statues. All 
have their right knees bent at too low a point in relation to the total length of the legs. All but 
St. James stand with shoulders parallel to the wall, in frontal position, while the body of James 
turns at a slight angle to the left, just as St. Eutropia is the only statue on the St. Sixtus portal 
which turns slightly to the right. The right foot of St. James and St. Bartholomew and the left 
foot of St. Peter are set forward, while the feet of the other statues are parallel] to one another. 
The angle at which one foot is set forward is identical in all statues and like that of the foot of 
St. Remigius on the St. Sixtus portal and the right foot of Christ and of Angels vir, vii, and x on 
the exterior of the choir. The statues of Peter and Paul are unique in the way their backs curve 
inward and are detached from the column between the shoulder and the hips. 

All six statues have broad shoulders and wide chests, yet all but the St. James and the St. 
Bartholomew appear slim through the diaphragm. At first survey the St. James seems the only 
figure which by its proportions might conceivably be connected with the statues of the left 
embrasure of the St. Sixtus portal. However, all six statues have columnar necks, and, while the 
head types differ considerably among each other in technical skill and artistic ability, all six have 
rounded, upturned chins and straight noses with flaring nostrils. The head of St. John the 
Evangelist, which is the only young and beardless one, shows round cheeks like those of the angel 
statues of the St. Sixtus portal. The heads of Peter and Paul, which are generally considered 
the most beautiful, and the work of a great master, stand out for their fine features. Their eyes 
are set deep in well-articulated faces. Peter’s lips are full, and the mouth is well proportioned. 
The emaciated face of St. Paul shows high cheek bones and a rather narrow lower lip. But the 
hair and beard of both statues are still stylized in a manner that relates them to all the previous 
statues. The bald head of St. Paul has tight ringlets of hair only over the temples. His beard is 


77. Vitry, 11, pl. Lxxt. classicisme épuré dont la formule semble étre restée unique.” 
78. Ibid., pl. xxv. 80. Ibid., p. 21. 
79. Lefrancois-Pillion, Les Sculpteurs de Reims, p. 13: “un 
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composed of single strands of hair, waved into a geometric zigzag pattern. The curly hair and 
beard of St. Peter consist of tight curls of single strands of hair. The beards of St. James, St. 
Bartholomew, and St. Andrew follow the same pattern of geometric zigzag waves of single 
strands of hair. St. John’s hair is brushed forward from the crown in a star-shaped pattern that 
frames the face in a row of curls tighter than those of St. Peter but similar in pattern. St. James 
and St. Bartholomew have hair parted in the middle, falling over the ears. Both have two locks 
in the middle of the forehead, as tightly curled as the curls of St. John and a peculiar arrangement 
of two such curls with otherwise flowing hair which is repeated only on the Christ of the exterior 
of the choir (Fig. 12) and on one of the two angels of the uppermost zone of the St. Sixtus portal 
tympanum. The hair of both the St. Bartholomew and the St. James is similarly waved into a 
pattern. The former clings tightly to the face in geometric zigzag waves, like that of the Christ 
on the exterior of the choir and the St. Eutropia on the St. Sixtus portal, while the hair of St. James 
is brushed away from the face. The hair and beard on St. Andrew are ill-defined, and the head 
and face lack the strong individuality of the others, suggesting that this statue was done by a less 
competent artist. Both the St. Bartholomew, which stands next to Andrew, and the St. John the 
Evangelist across from him, though the features are more archaic, have much stronger and more 
individual faces. St. Bartholomew’s mouth is full and sensitive, very much like those of St. Nicaise 
(Fig. 14) and the Christ on the exterior of the choir (Fig. 12). Both the St. Bartholomew and 
the Christ have round, protruding eyeballs with too narrow lids. The eyes of St. John and of 
St. James protrude, but are oval in shape rather than round. The lips of St. John are narrower, 
and the face, because of its youthful roundness and the arrangement of the hair, is, though better 
articulated, strongly reminiscent of the faces of the two angels of the St. Sixtus portal (Figs. 10 
and 11). The face of St. James with its high cheekbones is proportioned similarly to the face of 
the trumeau figure of St. Sixtus. 

The six apostles differ from one to another in drapery arrangement and texture, although again 
certain common traits can be noted. The drapery texture of Peter and Paul is identical. While 
it is tubular, pleated and looped, the folds are choppy and unevenly broken, giving a more plastic 
and varied impression. The pallium, worn by both, is differently arranged. That of St. Peter starts 
horizontally on the level of the chest, is tucked under the right arm, and envelops the left arm 
and the rest of the body. The ends of the pallium fall between the left arm and the body down 
the side in cascading vertical folds. The pallium of St. Paul envelops him completely. From 
half way down the legs it falls in several, irregularly cut, overlapping layers. Around the neck 
and chest the arrangement suggests a low, oval collar. Both these arrangements seem deliberately 
intended to create a greater sense of plasticity, of light and shade, and of movement. This drapery 
arrangement and texture are completely repeated only once more on the crown bearing Angel 1x 
of the exterior of the choir (Fig. 6), whose scarf around the neck and chest recreates the effect of 
the fall of St. Paul’s pallium. The position of both arms of the angel is the same as those of 
St. Peter, and down the right side of the angel the ends of the scarf fall with the same cascading 
effect. The angel shares with St. Paul the fluted halo, which, while different in design from that 
of St. Paul, is similar to it in decorative intent. The loss of the angel’s head is the more tragic 
because it would undoubtedly have confirmed the hypothesis that the statue was done by the 
master of the St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The drapery texture of the St. Andrew is as weak as its head type, limp and clinging, and curves 
in a mannered and unfunctional surface movement. To appreciate the difference one need only 
compare the St. Andrew with the St. Bartholomew, standing next to it (Fig. 15), which it resem- 
bles in physical proportions and drapery arrangement. In spite of this similarity it is evident that 
the two statues were not done by the same artist, for the pallium of St. Andrew masks the body 
to the point of making it inarticulate, and movement exists only on the surface, while the pallium 
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of St. Bartholomew, tubularly pleated and looped, gives the impression of wetness in its clinging 
quality and reveals a splendid physique. The alb too clings closely to the chest and diaphragm. 
The two ends of the pallium, held up by the raised left arm, fall over it in one long and one 
short piece down the left side in tubular folds, somewhat similar in effect to those of St. Peter, 
yet not unlike the pallium of the angel of the left embrasure of the St. Sixtus portal and the 
cloak of St. Eutropia in the same embrasure (Fig. 10). The ends of St. John’s pallium fall in 
the same way over the left arm but in looser and more crinkled tubular folds, creating almost 
as much sense of movement, of light and shade, and of plastic mass as the texture of St. Paul’s 
garment (Fig. 16). The rest of St. John’s pallium, however, is less loose, more regularly lined 
by deep folds and therefore appears less plastic, whereas the alb is as crinkled and clinging as that 
of St. Bartholomew. The pallium of St. James is linearly pleated throughout and lacks the 
elegant feature of the vertical drop of its ends from the level of the arms. 

Observation of the six embrasure statues of the Last Judgment door reveals that, like the 
sculptures of the St. Sixtus portal, they share a number of traits in spite of considerable qualitative 
differences. Certain of these traits also extend to the St. Sixtus portal embrasure statues. The 
pallium, in arrangement though not in texture, is similar with only minor differences on the St. 
Peter, the St. Bartholomew, the St. John of the Last Judgment portal, and on the angel of the 
left embrasure of the St. Sixtus portal as well as on the cloak of St. Eutropia. The St. James has 
a number of traits in common with the St. John and the St. Bartholomew, yet it also has certain 
others with the trumeau statue of the St. Sixtus portal and with the St. Eutropia. Both the St. 
James and the St. Bartholomew have certain characteristics in common with the Christ from 
the exterior of the choir, which Professor Panofsky suggested many years ago was originally 
intended as the trumeau statue of the Last Judgment portal.” This suggestion has much in its 
favor because the proportions and stance are close to those of the St. James and facial type and 
hair to those of the St. Bartholomew and the St. John. Yet it is important to notice that the Christ 
is broader and heavier-set than the St. James (Figs. 2 and 16). Furthermore, in crispness and 
sharpness the pleats of the pallium resemble the folds of drapery of the left embrasure statues 
of the St. Sixtus portal rather than the St. James. The Christ also shares in common with the 
St. Sixtus portal statues the more severe stylization of the waves of the hair and the shape of 
the mouth. The Christ then, it would seem, reflects the more archaic, still technically awkward 
traits of the workshop of the St. Sixtus portal as well as its strength, serenity, and pathos. In all 
these qualities the statue (Figs. 2 and 12) comes closer to the treatment of Christ in the upper- 
most zone of the tympanum,” to the Christ on the keystone of the outer archivolt,” and to the 
head of a pope™ on the outer archivolt, all of the St. Sixtus portal. | 

This curious blending of characteristics of the statues of both doors can also be noticed in 
studying the tympanum of the Last Judgment portal. We find it by comparing the cluster of 
five angels on the left side of Abraham on the lowermost zone of the tympanum (Fig. 17) with 
one of the three angels in the scene on the left side, lowermost zone, of the St. Sixtus tympanum 
(Fig. 18).°° The angels of both groups are plastic, round-faced with identical features and wear 
identical, loosely flowing albs. The texture of the material differs in the closely spaced and crisply 
cut pleats of the angels of the St. Sixtus tympanum and the much more clinging, crinkled rather 
than pleated texture of the garment of the angels of the Last Judgment tympanum. Yet this dif- 
ference as well as that of a better articulation of features of the angels of the Last Judgment 
tympanum indicates only that a less accomplished sculptor was at work at the St. Sixtus tympanum. 

The most peculiar similarity, however, lies in the identical handling of the arrangement of long 


81. Panofsky, “Ueber die Reihenfolge” (see above note 4), 83. Muller, of.cit., figs. 41, 42. 
pp- 68-70. 84. Ibid., figs. 1-3. 
82. Vitry, 11, pl. xxx1. 85. Vitry, 11, pls. XL and xxv. 
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gowns on the ground. Considering the difference in execution on the tympana, it can be observed 
that the masters of both used three solutions interchangeably. In the first, the drapery spreads 
in a loose bell or fan shape. In the second, the gown is gathered at the bottom into a heavy hori- 
zontal band, which forms a sluggish wave pattern. The third shows the drapery sagging at the 
bottom as if it were too long for the wearer, forming several angular breaks before it reaches the 
ground, like those of a half-folded accordion. Both the second and the third type are seen in 
Fig. 19 on the St. Sixtus tympanum or in Vitry in various examples.** On the Last Judgment 
portal the second type may, for instance, be seen on one of the Wise Virgins on the inner archivolt 
(Fig. 20),*’ the third type on the left statues of the seated Blessed (Fig. 21) on the second zone 
of the tympanum.” The first type is best seen on the wife of Job on the third zone of the St. Sixtus 
portal,’ on the St. Eutropia and the two angels (Figs. 10 and 11), and on one of the Foolish 
Virgins” of the inner archivolt of the Last Judgment portal. 

Because of the blending of characteristics and the similarity of certain traits of all embrasure 
statues, such as the knee bent too low, the stylization of hair and beard, certain facial traits, and 
the drapery arrangement, it can now be argued that the sculpture of the two portals was done 
simultaneously by two workshops, of which one, the workshop of the Last Judgment portal, 
impressed its types, its style, and its technical experience upon the other. The evidence of the 
great number of features which the St. Sixtus portal workshop borrowed and transformed lead 
to the conclusion that the relation between the two was not an incidental one where one or another 
sculptor may observe and copy, but that the masters of the Last Judgment portal were actually 
directing a group of much less experienced stone carvers. However, the group of carvers from the 
St. Sixtus portal contributed two qualities that the other shop did not possess: a new realization 
of three-dimensional form, and a serenity of expression basically unknown to the master workshop. 

The ideal common type for the statues of the choir came from the Last Judgment workshop 
and at least five (if not seven) of these statues were done there. Angel 111, bearing the reliquary,” 
can be recognized in the angel of the lowermost zone of the Last Judgment tympanum who 
forbids the Condemned to enter Paradise.’ Angel tv, bearing the Cross, has much in common 
with the angel in the third row, left side, outer archivolt. Angel v, carrying the aspersorium,”® 
is like either of the two angels to the right of Abraham on the lowermost zone of the tympanum,” 
while the clinging bodice of the alb and its fluted skirt are also characteristics of the garments of 
St. Bartholomew and St. John the Evangelist. It is also well to notice, however, that on the second 
register of the St. Sixtus portal tympanum an acolyte in a long, loose alb, behind St. Remigius,” 
carries the same aspersorium and aspergilium in the same way. Angel vi with the floral mace 
(Fig. 3),°° may be profitably compared in drapery type and arrangement as well as in head 
type with various figures of angels on the outer archivolt of the Last Judgment door. Angel 1x 
has, as was stated earlier, its best counterparts in the statues of Peter and Paul. Angel x (Fig. 7) 
is so much like the Christ of the choir in stance, proportions, drapery type, and arrangement, 
that it must originally have belonged also in head type with the Christ. 

It is safe to conclude that the connection between the sculpture of the two transept portals and 
nine of the eleven statues of the exterior of the choir is so close that the transept sculpture too 
must have been finished by the time Villard de Honnecourt sketched the exterior choir statues 
in their present place. 


When, then, were the two workshops of the north transept opened? To set the date back to 


86. Ibid., pls. xxvi top and xxix. g2. Ibid., pl. XL. 

87. Ibid., pl. XLVII top. 93. Ibid., pls. LXXIII, LXXIV. 
88. Ibid., pl. 94. Ibid., pl. XL. 

89. Ibid., pl. 95. Ibid., pl. Xxvi. 

go. Ibid., pl. XLVIII. 96. Ibid., pls. LXX, LXXIII. 


gt. Ibid., pl. Lxxt1 left. 
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1210 and 1211, that is, to the beginning of work on the construction of the cathedral, as has been 
done lately,” ignores completely the careful observations of Male, Bréhier, Lefrangois-Pillion, 
and Vége of the derivation from the transept portals of Chartres cathedral of some important 
iconographic details at the north transept of Reims. Now, at Chartres, as at Reims, the absence 
of explicit documentation has produced free-for-all speculation about the sculpture of the transept 
portals and porches resulting in a wide discrepancy of dates. Louis Grodecki’s invaluable recon- 
struction of the transept facades before the porches were added,” and the subsequent article by 
Paul Frankl as well as Grodecki’s reply to it® have recently established that the north transept 
central portal, which is the oldest, was completed after 1210; that the three south transept portals 
followed possibly as early as 1214-1215; that the north transept side portals and the north porch 
were done simultaneously or immediately after the finishing of the south transept and certainly 
by 1220 and that the years 1220-1224 must be considered as terminus ante quem for their opening; 
that the two outer statues on each of the side portals of the south transept (St. Theodore and 
St. George, St. Laumerus and St. Avitus), the fifth archivolt on these portals and the south porch 
itself were not begun before 1220-1224. 

Voge” derived the Job scene on the St. Sixtus tympanum from the same scene on the tympanum 
of the west side portal of the north transept at Chartres, and Bréhier, agreeing, added that both 
Job scenes have the same disposition of figures. Mme. Lefrancois-Pillion*” noticed that the 
trumeau statue of St. Sixtus, wearing the camelaucum, was closely related to the embrasure statues 
of popes on the side portals of the south transept at Chartres. Derived also from Chartres are 
probably the two scenes on the base of the trumeau statue of St. Sixtus: the scene of St. Martin 
and the beggar, which at Chartres occurs on the lintel of the east portal tympanum of the south 
transept; and the scene of Samson and the lion, which at Chartres is on the archivolts of the 
west side portal of the north transept. 

Besides these iconographic similarities there are several significant stylistic elements which the 
north transept portals at Reims derive from Chartres. It was mentioned earlier that the sculpture 
of the St. Sixtus portal contains various statues with the elongated head type and high cheek bones 
common to the transept portals at Chartres. It occurs on the St. Remigius and on the trumeau 
figure of St. Sixtus and is particularly noticeable on two zones of the tympanum: in the birth of 
St. Remigius (Fig. 19) and in the Job scene," where the three friends also show the same linear 
stylization of the stubbled cheeks which we find on most male heads of the Chartres transept 
statues but nowhere else at Reims. 

On the tympanum of the Last Judgment portal at Reims the same head type occurs primarily 
in the Deisis scene, where Christ, St. John the Baptist, and the two angels have the long, high 
cheek-boned features. Those of Christ are stark and noble (Fig. 22) and, as has always been 
noted, they resemble the head of the Christ of the Deisis group on the central portal of the south 
transept at Chartres and, even more, the head of the trumeau Christ there."** However, in com- 
paring it with the head of the Christ at Reims we notice that the latter is better articulated, much 
more plastic, and rests on broader shoulders. In the Last Judgment tympanum other statues of 
the long-headed, high cheek-boned type occur among the Condemned in the lowermost row, 
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fourth figure from the center*®”’ and on the central figure in the background among the Blessed 
(Fig. 21).’°° The Virgin and the angels of the Deisis group as well as the Blessed bear comparison 
with such figures at Chartres as the young girls in the St. Nicholas scene on the tympanum of the 
eastern portal of the south transept.*” 

But in comparing the treatment of the draperies of Chartres and Reims we find the most 
revealing resemblances. They are similarly pleated, although not, as has always been maintained, 
like those of the two central portals of the transepts. This becomes quite clear when one compares 
the drapery of the Deisis Christ at Reims (Fig. 22) with that of the trumeau Christ on the central 
portal of the south transept at Chartres.*** The former, while similarly arranged, does not have 
the same density of pleats. Rather than being narrow and evenly pleated as is the drapery of the 
Chartres Christ, that of the Reims Christ is arranged in wide, irregular pleats, with loops and 
accidental breaks. This is also true of the four other statues of the Deisis group. In fact, the Reims 
drapery is more advanced, and wherever it corresponds, it is to the later Chartres drapery, a fact 
that can also be demonstrated by comparing, for instance, one of the Wise Virgins on the inner 
archivolt (Fig. 20) and the deacon next to her on the central archivolt (Fig. 23) with one of the 
seated figures of the Contemplative Life in the left bay of the north porch at Chartres (Fig. 24) 
or with Obedience, one of the Virtues on the left pier of the south porch (Fig. 25). One notes not 
only the similarity in the treatment of drapery and hem, but also an identical position, with knees 
pressed through the garments and the same pouched pleats between the legs. Similarly the drapery 
of some of the statues of the St. Sixtus portal (Fig. 26) corresponds to the later Chartres drapery. 
All forty-two figures of patriarchs and popes on the outer archivolt may be compared with the 
priests and abbots at Chartres on the fifth archivolt of the eastern south transept portal,’ or with 
the bishops and popes in the vault of this porch. Moreover, two out of the three previously 
described arrangements of the trailing garments on the ground seem to derive from Chartres: 
the bell or fan-shaped arrangement (Fig. 25), which, it is true, had already been used on the 
trumeau statue of St. Anne on the central door of the north transept at Chartres; and the drapery 
bundled into a horizontally, limply flowing mass (Fig. 24), which is primarily peculiar to the 
statues of the west side portal of the north transept at Chartres. 

These iconographical and stylistic similarities between the later transept sculpture at Chartres 
and the sculpture at the north transept portals at Reims suggest great caution in attributing the 
sculpture of the north transept at Reims to a period earlier than 1224/25. 

An even stronger and a more extensive influence upon the north transept sculptors at Reims 
came apparently from one of the workshops of the west facade of the cathedral at Amiens. Princi- 
pally one notes such a common trait as the round head type with uptilted, round chin, round 
cheeks, high arched brow, high forehead, and the stylization of the hair brushed forward from 
the crown in star-shaped design and arranged to frame the face in tight curls or in a mop of wavy 
hair. This head type is much more frequent on the north transept at Reims than the elongated, 
high cheek-boned one. It is true that it is also used by the sculptors of the left and the central 
portals of the west facade of the Cathedral of Paris, and were there any evidence that the Paris 
workshop influenced the ateliers at Reims we might arrive at an earlier date for the Reims work- 
shops.”* However, in comparing the head type of all three it becomes evident that it was Amiens 
and not Reims which first developed the archaic traits of the head type from Paris. Moreover, 
the Reims workshops include other stylistic peculiarities which do not appear at all on the west 
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facade of Paris but do occur at Amiens. The Amiens cathedral was not started until 1220, the 
facade being built at the same time as the nave, which was occupied by the Chapter by 1233,°" 
when the sculpture of the west facade must have been finished and in place. In general the date 
of between 1220 to 1230 is accepted for the entire west facade sculpture of Amiens.*” 

Among other traits peculiar to the sculpture of both Amiens and the north transept at Reims 
the most striking by far is that of the texture and arrangement of the drapery of certain of the 
embrasure statues of the Last Judgment portal at Reims and of the tympanum and the archivolts 
of the southwest portal (the portal of the Virgin) at Amiens (Fig. 29).* This textural quality 
was described earlier as crinkled, widely pleated, and tubular. The drapery arrangement was 
described as producing variations of relief between the protruding and the retreating parts, as 
being arranged in successive stages, each with its own irregular falling edge forming a separate 
pattern of layers, thus giving a great sense of light and shade and of movement. The same descrip- 
tion applies to the statuettes of the tympanum and of the archivolts of the portal of the Virgin 
to such a degree, that viewing them from below, one is impressed by the light and shade effect 
and the sensation of movement, both of which are absent from the sculpture of the other two 
tympana on this facade. This very arrangement of the drapery, though combined with a different 
texture, was the one that Vége admired on Peter and Paul at Reims. In a slightly more linear 
fashion the same arrangement is used for the garments of the Bartholomew and John the Evangel- 
ist (Figs. 15, 16). 

The tympanum of the portal of the Virgin at Amiens has frequently been considered as having 
been influenced in iconography and drapery style by the tympanum of the north transept, central 
door at Chartres, a style which Medding termed as “antikisierend.””* He also attributed to the 
master of the tympanum of the Virgin the St. Ulphe (Fig. 28) on the left embrasure of the left 
portal. If one compares the St. Ulphe at Amiens with the St. Bartholomew on the left embrasure 
of the Last Judgment portal at Reims (Fig. 16) the same proportions are noted, the same parallel, 
tubular folds of the drapery, the same effect of clinging “wetness” of texture, which shows the 
outline of the body clearly. Moreover both these statues have in common an elegantly (though 
differently) arranged collar over the shoulder, and there is a great similarity in the arrangement 
of the ends of the cloak. Both have the high arched brow, the high forehead, the shallow set, 
protruding, round eyes, and the severe zigzag formula of the waved hair. With the left hand 
St. Ulphe clasps one of the gathered ends of the cloak and also holds the Book, a gesture which 
is repeated by St. John the Evangelist, across from St. Bartholomew (Fig. 16) with whom he 
has much in common. The ends of St. John’s drapery fall in looser and more plastic, crinkled 
tubular folds than those of St. Bartholomew, which, in turn, is treated more like the drapery 
of the archivolt and tympanum statues on the portal of the Virgin at Amiens (Fig. 29). 

The occurrence of a simultaneous yet independent, identical development of this drapery texture 
and style both at Reims and at Amiens to give the impression of plasticity cannot be dismissed 
as impossible. Yet in view of the complexity of this particular motif and the overlapping of so 
many other stylistic elements it is possible that the workshop at Amiens or an individual master 
from it was the first among several to come from there to Reims. To such a master or workshop 
might then also be attributed the introduction at Reims of the round head type and the third 
type of arrangement of long gowns on the ground in half-folded accordion breaks (Figs. 19, 21). 
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This representation of the fall of the drapery is common practice on the west facade of Amiens 
(Fig. 27). 

Other stylistic peculiarities of the Amiens west facade workshops, such as the loose, long tunic 
for male and angel statues by masters of a heavy, plain drapery texture (see, for example, in 
Fig. 30 the statuette of St. Peter ushering the Blessed into Paradise on the second zone of the 
Last Judgment tympanum), are repeated on the north transept at Reims in the crinkled, pleated 
texture seen on the statue of Job in the right hand embrasure of the St. Sixtus portal (Fig. 11) 
and on the angels on the tympana of both transept portals (Fig. 17). This relationship suggests 
that the “classic” workshop of the tympanum of the Virgin at Amiens was completely familiar 
with the work the masters of the plain drapery style were doing but that the older workshop 
was not able to modify its own technique. In this context Lefrancois-Pillion noted’ that the 
St. Ulphe at Amiens, elegant and powerful though it is, was inspired by (if not copied from) the 
St. Modesta of the north porch at Chartres, whose robe and cloak fall in a much heavier and 
plainer material. If true, this too indicates that the sculptor belonged to a generation of artists 
who were trained to work exclusively in the more old-fashioned pleated drapery texture. 

The “classic” drapery texture at Amiens is succeeded there by the plain, heavy drapery style 
suggesting that the workshop that represented the former may have been called to Reims to 
conduct the ateliers destined to create the sculpture now at the north transept. If this is true, or 
even if the identical treatment of texture developed in both places, it cannot have taken place at 
Reims ten to fourteen years earlier than it did at Amiens. 

In view of the evidence of influences on the north transept ateliers from both Chartres and 
Amiens, neither of which can have come to bear before 1224-1225, the north transept sculpture 
cannot have been begun before that date. Consequently the task of furnishing the two portals 
and the choir chapels with their sculpture cannot have taken longer than six to seven years, that 
is from between 1224/1225 to about 1231. 

The statues of Angels vir and vii (Figs. 4, 5 and 13) of the exterior choir chapels, while closely 
tied to the north transept style, incorporate elements which go beyond the experience of these 
workshops. In plasticity and serenity they relate most strongly to the St. Sixtus portal style, 
although the massive bulk of the embrasure statues on this portal has been replaced by an ideally 
articulated body, which with the nobility of carriage connects the two statues with the finest 
embrasure statues of the Last Judgment portal. In addition, however, the high degree of skill 
with which the texture of the tunics is assimilated to a plain textured material, and the under- 
standing of the artistic possibilities of the plain textured material by means of the free, loose flow 
of the long tunics, presupposes that the angel master had observed the technique of a master of 
the plain drapery style. This he found in the master of the statues of the Virgin and the Simeon 
of the Presentation in the Temple group, the Virgin of the Annunciation group, and the King 
David, later placed on the central portal and the right buttress of the central portal of the west 
facade. These statues are commonly accepted as having been done by an atelier closely connected 
with or directly from the west facade of Amiens.’”* There, too, on the Last Judgment tympanum, 
lowermost zone, are found statuettes, such as the trumpet-blowing angel and the St. Michael 
to its left (Fig. 31) wearing tunics arranged like those of Angels vi and vim (Figs. 4, 5). This 
master of the west facade, however, was not the master of Angels vir and vii. He used the heavy, 
plain material pliably and with ease, creating overlapping, parallel folds and pouches of light 
and shade. His gowns fall at the base with a sharp angular fold (Fig. 31). He used slim and 
narrow-shouldered proportions for his Reims statues, and they stand straight with knees unbent. 
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While his facial type, for reasons of identical origin, resembles that of the choir angels, his statues 
lack the columnar neck and have narrow lips and elongated eyes with heavy overlapping lids. 
The two angels of the exterior of the choir at Reims are more plastic, more articulated in limbs 
and features, and their faces show greater psychological animation. They are endowed with a grace 
and ease, with a physically strong and youthful beauty that derives from the combined experience 
of the two north transept ateliers. Their strong affinity with Angel 1x—despite the differences— 
tends to indicate that their master learned much from the master of Angel 1x, who, as was shown, 
was the master of SS. Peter and Paul: the crinkled drapery, the fan-shaped fall of the tunics on 
the base, the tying back of the drapery over the ankles, the pear-, or loop-shaped stylization of the 
material as it gathers just above the feet,—all these features are common to the choir Angels rv, 
VI, VII, vill and Ix. 

This first and tentative fusion of the characteristics of the two styles of the north transept and 
of the plain drapery style imported from Amiens, which cannot have occurred much later than 
about 1230, that is, when the plain drapery masters at Amiens were gradually finishing there with 
their assignments on the west facade and before the coming to Reims of Villard de Honnecourt, 
must be considered one of the most felicitous moments in the exciting history of the sculptural 
ateliers at Reims. It led to the creation of some of the most ideally beautiful statues of the 
thirteenth century. 

Stylistic evidence indicates that the master of Angels vii and vit is also responsible for several 
other statues. Among these the most immediately related to the two angels, yet showing’ more 
than they do an intermediate stage between the style of the north transept and that of Amiens 
and therefore possibly earlier than they, is the young king to the left of the Synagogue in a niche 
on the rose level of the south transept (Fig. 32)."* The hair is stylized in identical form and 
falls over the shoulders in the same fashion as the hair of Angel vir (Figs. 13, 32 and 33). It has 
the same round face with fleshy, round chin and high arched brows, the same nose and wide 
nostrils and the same soft and full mouth. The proportions appear heavier than those of the angels 
because of the tunic reaching only to the ankles and because of the heavy arrangement of the 
pallium. The right knee is bent exactly like that of Angel vu, though the right foot is turned 
further inward. The tunic and pallium show a significantly intermediary treatment and arrange- 
ment. The texture of the pallium is heavier and plainer than that of the tunics of the two angels, 
but the tunic is of the earlier pleated type. The pallium extends diagonally from under the right 
arm over the left shoulder and lies in parallel, broad, and overlapping flat pleats on the shoulder. 
The model for these pleats is found in the sleeves of the Virgin of the Presentation and of the 
Simeon on the west facade. The pallium bunches over the right hip and falls in front into heavy 
ridges, which stand slightly away from the background and form shadowy pouches in between. 
While this arrangement is similar to that of the cloak of the Virgin of the Presentation, it is stiffer 
and less supple. However, it is derived from Amiens, for it may be seen in similar fashion with 
the plain, heavy texture that is more pliable and therefore more suited for it, on the prophet 
Zechariah on the west facade of Amiens.” It is as if the master experimented here with a new 
method of arrangement as well as of texture; however, the proportions of the body are still too 
heavy to allow for such a drapery arrangement with any degree of success. 

The next statue that in proportions, stance, and head type belongs to the master of the angels is 
the Virgin of the Visitation group in the right-hand embrasure of the central portal of the west 
facade (Figs. 34, 35, 36). The greater technical articulation of the head (Figs. 13, 32, 33, 35, 36) 
of the Virgin indicates that it followed the two angels and the young king, but paradoxically 
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the drapery texture of this statue and of the Elizabeth as well revert to the pure faceted, crinkled 
type of the north transept. 

An expressive array of opinion has maintained that these two statues were inspired by Roman 
sculpture and their “classicism” was derived from remnants of Roman sculpture at Reims. Their 
relation to the statues of SS. Peter and Paul of the Last Judgment portal on the north transept 
only strengthened this belief, for St. Peter too was derived from Roman models, and the clear 
lack of classic elements in the appearance of St. Paul, commonly attributed to the same master, 
failed to arouse comment. 

Professor Panofsky, who derived the Virgin, like the St. Peter, from Antonine Roman models 
and suggested Roman sculpture at Reims, such as the sarcophagus of Jovin, as a possible source 
of inspiration,” explained that the mediaeval concept of antiquity was concrete and at the same 
time unreal and distorted. Can we, therefore, in these exceptional cases, assume the achievement 
of a total identification? I believe not. Proof can be found in the same sarcophagus of Jovin. There, 
and there alone, among all other Roman sculpture still extant at Reims, the head of a young 
Phrygian horseman to the left of the frieze (Fig. 37) shows considerable similarity to that of 
the Virgin (Fig. 35): the cut of the nose and nostrils, the soft mouth and rounded chin, the high 
arched brows, the wave of the hair are essentially the same. Both faces are similarly gentle. Yet 
precisely because of this physical similarity one is conscious of the differences in concept and, more 
basic still, of the differences of genesis of type: the face of the youth is of a sensuous softness while 
that of the Virgin is intensely firm and withdrawn. 

On the other hand the similarity between Angel vii and the Virgin is genetic. The Virgin and 
the Elizabeth share with Angels vir and vit the body proportions, the wide shoulders, the strong 
arms and diaphragm, the low bend of the right knee, the columnar neck, the proportions of the 
head. The rounded chin of the Virgin, the round cheeks, the fleshy nose and wide nostrils, the 
high brows and the curved high forehead are those of Angel vir (Figs. 4, 13 and 33). The eyes 
are rounder and deeper set, yet not enough to preclude that an artist could have progressed directly 
from one to the next. 

In drapery texture the artist has reverted to the crinkled, broken, small-faceted texture of 
the Peter, the Paul, and Angel 1x; as with these, the ends of the cloaks of both the Virgin and the 
Elizabeth are held up by the left arm and cascade toward the ground in tubular, overlapping folds. 
The tunic of the Virgin is crinkled around the neck like those of Angels vir and vii. On the base 
the sagging drapery is arranged exactly like those of Angels vu and vim (Figs. 4, 5 and 34): 
loop-shaped, it forms diagonal pleats over the feet. The Virgin’s right foot is set back and slightly 
tilted like that of the young king, yet the tunic falls on either side of the withdrawn lower leg 
and foot and creates, like the drapery of the angels, the impression of being tied back. 

While it is difficult to understand why the angel master should have gone back so completely 
to the broken drapery texture, it has been evident all along that by training he actually derived 
from the older school of the crinkled drapery, and it may well be, that for the image of the most 
holy statues, he reverted to an established tradition of his workshop rather than to continue 
experimenting. 

The differences between the St. Peter and the Virgin in proportions of the body, which always 
have been considered significant enough to cause a certain amount of hesitation in attributing them 
to the same master’s hands,’ can thus be explained. The intervening step was taken by the master 
who developed organically out of the experiments of both workshops of the north transept, for 
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the Virgin’s softness of form and gentle serenity come not from the Last Judgment portal but 
from the portal of St. Sixtus. The originality and great ability of the artist can be appreciated 
when one considers the subtle psychological differentiations between the head of the angel and 
that of the Virgin: the Virgin’s face is serene but bears the imprint of the nobility of a contemplative 
mind while the face of the angel is radiant with a youthful joy. 

Since the Virgin is stylistically so completely a part of the group of statues finished by the time 
of Villard de Honnecourt’s visit at Reims, it must be assumed that this statue as well as that of 
the Elizabeth were ready in the workshop by 1232. 

The Eve also, to the right of the central rose window of the north transept, bears in facial 
type striking resemblance to Angel vii, to the young king, and to the Virgin (Fig. 38).’*? Yet in 
many other respects this statue has absorbed many more aspects of the style of the plain drapery 
atelier from Amiens than the previous figures. Only if one considers that the powerful influence 
of the Amiens master may have been exerted progressively on the master of Angel vi, can one 
also agree that the statue of Eve is by him. Her curved, high forehead, the arched, high brows, 
the fleshy nose and the flaring nostrils, the full mouth, the soft upturned chin, the columnar neck 
and the manner in which it joins the head, and the wide expansion of her chest form part of the 
earlier group. The articulation of the limbs, like that of the angels, is free although the movements 
are more detached, and, while still adhering to the column behind, the Eve balances the bent 
knee position with a rhythmic, slight movement of the opposing hip, more like Angel vi of the 
exterior of the choir than like Angels vir and vit. The dress envelops the left leg in the same 
bagged and tied-off fashion. Eve also shares qualities with the St. Eutropia of the St. Sixtus portal, 
having the hair stylized in rigid, zigzag waves. Both women wear identical brooches. Yet the 
texture of the material of Eve’s robe is straighter and heavier than that of the two angels. It lies 
flat over the right bent leg from the hip down and falls between the legs in heavy, plastic folds, 
isolating a central fold which breaks sharply twice before it reaches the ground. This is different 
from the softer fall of the robes of the angels and of the robes of the two statues of the Visitation 
group and is closely related to the fall of the tunics of the Amiens workshop. Also derived from 
Amiens is the star-shaped design formed by the pull of the garment under the arms and the 
arrangement of the veil, which should be compared with that of the Virgin and the Simeon of 
the Presentation group of the west facade. The extremely fine psychological observation in Eve’s 
expression goes back to the north transept group at Reims. However, emotions, which neither 
the artist of the St. Eutropia nor the Amiens master was yet able to express (see the Simeon on 
the west facade), are here admirably shown. The face of Eve—like that of the Virgin or that of 
Angel vii—has an individuality all its own; it is imbued with an expression full of the knowledge 
of life, of resignation, but yet of hope. 

The masters of the statues of the exterior of the choir and of the north transept statues also 
carved a certain number of capitals in the nave. The capital which appears to be by the hand of 
the master of the Visitation group, on the west face of the southeastern pier of the fourth bay 
of the nave counted from the transept, shows a scene with two human-headed birds confronting 
each other, one male and the other female.’** Both wear fringed hoods of the faceted, broken 
texture. The siren head is like that of the Virgin, trait for trait, down to the softly waved hair, 
parted in the center, which shows beneath the hood. The archer in the scene to the right belongs 
in facial type and drapery to the archivolt figures of the Last Judgment portal of the north 
transept. The capital of the third pier toward the transept shows a hunter, belonging in facial 
type to the round-faced angels of the Last Judgment and the St. Sixtus portal tympana. The 


122. Vitry, 11, pls. L and LI. of this capital. Vitry, 11, pl. cxvit1, shows the two figures only 
123. Unfortunately I was unable to procure a photograph from the side. 
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confronted figures of the vintage scene’* on the same pier also belong to the closely-pleated 
drapery style and, in facial type, to the Last Judgment door archivolt figures. The floral design 
of these capitals is of the same technique and character as those on the bases of the Christ (Fig. 9) 
and of Angel vir (Fig. 8) on the exterior of the choir. This, as much as the variations in style 
among the twelve statues on the exterior of the choir, confirms the belief that the sculptures here 
discussed belong together. It also confirms the theory of those who attribute to Jean-le-Loup, 
architect of the cathedral between 1231-1247, the first five bays of the nave. There is every reason 
to believe that it was he who made use of the capitals that were ready by the time he assumed 
office. Villard de Honnecourt’s sketch of the side aisle window of the nave “teles com elles sunt 
entre II pilers” and various sketches of piers of the nave corroborates these findings.” 

Such statues as the Ecclesia and the Synagogue, flanking the south transept rose window, the 
Queen of Sheba, the prophet next to it, the King Solomon, and the angel to the right of St. Denis 
(formerly known as St. Nicaise)*** on the west facade, as well as the trumeau statue of Christ at the 
Last Judgment portal, continue to reveal a direct connection with the previous statues. They show 
to a varying degree the transitional stage between the tubular, the crinkled, and the plain drapery 
texture, and invariably the bent knee position as well as the heroic proportions of the previous 
group. But the greater advance in the direction of slimmer and more articulated proportions in 
spite of the retention of the heroic frame, the stronger articulation of limbs, and greater freedom 
of pose, although they still face frontally, the greater development of features, hair texture, and 
stylization as well as the increasing ease of handling the new drapery style places them after the 
master of the last angels and of the Visitation group had finished these statues.*”’ 

In the light of the material presented here, it is evident that the two thirteenth century north 
transept portals at Reims cathedral, the twelve statues on the exterior choir, at least one of the 
kings of the niches of the transept towers, the Visitation group on the central portal of the west 
facade, the Eve on the right side of the north transept rose window, and the pier capitals through 
the first bays of the nave must have been executed in the short period between 1224/5 and 1231.” 
The correlary follows that the end of this period marks the establishment at Reims of the west 
facade workshop of the statues of the Virgin and the Simeon of the Presentation in the Temple 
group, of the Virgin of the Annunciation group and of the King David. 
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124. Deschamps, La Cathédrale de Reims, pl. XLV. 

125. Hahnloser, Villard de Honnecourt, pls. 20, 30 and 63. 

126. L. Lefrancois-Pillion, “Autour d’un groupe de statues 
de la facade occidentale de la Cathédrale de Reims,” Extrait 
du Bulletin monumental, Cix, 1951, pp. 41-46. 

127. Because of the reasons given above, it is impossible to 
go along with Medding in his reasoning (0/.cit., pp. 111-113) 
that, for example, the master of the prophets Micah and 
Zechariah of the west facade at Amiens found his “Weiter- 
entwicklung” (further development) in such statues as the 
King Solomon at Reims and that the Queen of Sheba was the 
product of still another master from Amiens. 

128. The gothic master sculptor at the cathedral of Bam- 
berg who came to Bamberg about 1232 or slightly later, and 
who completed his assignment by the time of the dedication 
on May 6, 1237, was, as is generally assumed, employed at 
the chantier at Reims previous to his arrival at Bamberg. 
(W. Vége, “Ueber die Bamberger Domskulpturen,” Reper- 
torium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XXIV, 1901, pp. 195-229; 


A. Weese, Der Dom zu Bamberg, Munich, 1898; H. Beenken, 
Bildwerke des Bamberger Domes aus dem 13. Jh., Bonn, 1925; 
A. Frhr. von Reitzenstein, in Miinchner Jahrbuch der bild- 
enden Kunst, N.F. 1, 1934-1935, pp. 113-152, on docu- 
mentation; see also Bamberger Blatter, 8, 1931, and in 
Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, 3, 1934, pp. 36o0ff.) His use 
of the pure tubular, blown-up treatment of the drapery for 
some of the statues, of the faceted broken drapery texture for 
others and of the plain drapery texture, as well as the admixture 
of the plain and the broken drapery texture for still others, 
confirms the findings at Reims. The Bamberg master witnessed 
and probably emerged from the Reims workshops at the end 
of the transitional period, which is characterized by the style 
of the master of the last choir angels and the statues that 
immediately follow. He did not, as G. Dehio thought (Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen Kunst, 4th ed., I, 1, Berlin and Leipzig, 
1930, pp. 331f.), select according to his personal needs, nor 
does the variation in drapery style indicate a successive com- 
pletion of the group of statues at Bamberg. 
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LILIAN M. C. RANDALL 


HE range of meanings assigned to the egg through the ages provides a veritable Paradise 

for the ardent iconologist. As the image of the beginning and end of all mankind the 

egg became a symbol of the Conception of Christ and of Divine Love.* The concept of 
life breaking through the shell was equated with the Resurrection,” while the association of the 
egg with the rays of the sun was interpreted as the image of Divine Faith as early as St. John 
the Baptist.* The egg in the nest was likened to the devout Christian “in Ferculo Eucharistico 
tutissimus.””* 

The present study is concerned with the theme of eggs in a nest, but from a completely non- 
theological point of view. It is based on an illustration that recurs in the margins of a number of 
north French and Flemish manuscripts of the late thirteenth century, depicting a man sitting 
on a nest of eggs holding one up to the sun as though candling it or expediting its hatching.” 

The nature of the motif as well as its multiple appearance in a circumscribed geographic area 
indicated that this might well be an allusion to a proverb that enjoyed particular popularity in 
the Franco-Flemish provinces during the last twenty years of the thirteenth century. The reference 
in the present instance, though perhaps comparable in type to sayings depicted in the margins of 
the mid-fourteenth century Missal and Breviary of Louis de MAle (Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, 
Mss 9217 and 9427),° is less readily identifiable. It remains to determine briefly to what extent 
proverbs were generally used in the Middle Ages and by what means they were transmitted.’ 
As early as the twelfth century St. Bernard recommended their use for stimulating the mind of 
the listener,* a function fulfilled even more amply by the exempla, moralized tales based on fables 
and actual observation, which became popular adjuncts to sermons some fifty years later.” 

Proverbs were also circulated through instruction in the schools.*® Shortly after the middle of 
the twelfth century Serlo of Wilton, an Englishman schooled at the University of Paris, compiled 
a collection of proverbs derived from the writings of the Church Fathers, classic sources such as 
fables, as well as popular contemporary sayings of undeterminable origin. Since many of the 
Latin proverbs were accompanied by vernacular translations, it may be assumed that Serlo used 


1. For a comprehensive iconographic study of the egg 
through the ages, see G. Stengel, Ova Paschalia sacro emble- 
mata inscripta descriptaque, Ingolstadt, 1672. 

2. J. H. Halbertsma, “Paascheijern,” Overijsselsche Alma- 
nak, 1840, p. 6. 

3. Stengel, of.cit., p. 117. See also F. Picinelli, Mondo 
simbolico formato d’imprese scelte, spiegate ed illustrate con 
sentenze ed eruditioni, Venice, 1670, lib. 4, Cap. LXviitl. 

4. Stengel, of.cit., p. 261. 

5. On the hatching of the egg by the heat of the sun, a 
means exploited by the ostrich and linked by Albertus Magnus 
with the Immaculate Conception, see M. Meiss, “Ovum 
Struthionis,” Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa 
Greene, ed. D. Miner, Princeton, 1954, p. 95. 

6. In the Missal, for example, the marginal illustration on 
fol. 123 depicts a woman with a basket confronting a kneeling 
suitor who vainly pleads his cause; i.e., “Hij kriegt den Korf.” 
Among the proverbs represented in the Breviary are “Hij gaapt 
tegen den oven” (a foolish man trying to open his mouth as 
wide as the aperture in the oven, fol. 14) and “Hij zit op den 
Kruiwagen” (indicating a comfortable existence as shown by 
a man pushing a companion seated in a wheelbarrow, fol. 
124). C. Gaspar and F, Lyna, Les principaux manuscrits a 
peintures de la Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, Paris, 1938- 
1940, I, pp. 344-348. Also of interest in this connection are 


the nine fifteenth century proverbs identified by E. Siple, “A 
Flemish Proverb Tapestry in Boston,” Burlington Magazine, 
LXII1, July, 1933, Pp. 29-35. 

7. For bibliographical references to mediaeval proverb 
literature, see for instance R. Jente, “A Review of Proverb 
Literature Since 1920,” Corona, Studies in Celebration of the 
Eightieth Birthday of Samuel Singer, Durham (N.C.), 1941, 
pp. 23-44 and S. Singer, Sprichwérter des Mittelalters, 1-111, 
Bern, 1944-1947. 

8. Sermo in Psalmis, x11, Migne, Patr. lat., CLxxx111, col. 
234. See also E. Voigt, “Proverbia rustici,” Romanische For- 
schungen, 111, 1887, p. 634 and J. Morawski, “Les recueils 
d’anciens proverbes francais analysés et classés,” Romania, 
XLVIII, 1922, pp. 481-558. The use of proverbs in early six- 
teenth century sermonology is discussed by E. Diersburg, 
Komik und Humor bei Geiler von Kaisersberg, Berlin, 1921. 

g. L. Randall, “Exempla as a Source of Gothic Marginal 
Illumination,” ART BULLETIN, XXXIX, June, 1957, pp. 97-107. 

10. An eleventh century proverb collection designed for 
teaching purposes has been published by W. C. Korfmacher, 
Othloni libellus proverbiorum, Chicago, 1936. 

11. A. C. Friend, “The Proverbs of Serlo of Wilton,” 
Mediaeval Studies, XV1, 1954, pp. 179-180. See also P. Meyer, 
“Proverbia magistri Serlonis (ms Digby 53, Oxford),” 
Archives scientifiques et littéraires, 2® ser., 111-V, Paris, 1871. 
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his work for his course at Oxford, where he was called about 1167 a.p. by Henry III. The content 
of this earliest extant Anglo-Saxon compendium, perpetrated in manuscripts through the fifteenth 
century, served as one of the sources for the extensive proverbial material in the Canterbury Tales.” 

By the first half of the thirteenth century special compendia of selected proverbs intended as 
“Principia quorundam sermonum” were used by preachers to evolve the main point of their 
sermons. In many instances they included elaborate allegorical interpretations and moralizations, 
which at times were carried to absurd lengths. The more trivial the proverb, the more profound 
the exegesis.**® 

Preachers were not the only ones to find in proverbs a convenient point of departure. Ponce 
de Provence suggested that when applying for financial or other help, an appropriate proverb 
was the best means to induce a favorable reply. For this purpose he compiled fourteen groups of 
proverbs to meet any and all exigencies, including letters from sons to fathers, enemies to enemies, 
friends to friends, creditors to debtors, laymen to prelates, minor clergy to prelates, and prelates 
to prelates.“* 

As openings for romances and con¢ées or as illustrative examples, proverbs were also extensively 
used.** The epic of Reynard the Fox abounds in them; the first part, the Roman de Renard 
contains one hundred and eight, while the subsequent Couronnement de Renard, Renard le Nouvel, 
and Roman de Renard le Contrefait include thirteen, seventeen, and sixty-two respectively.”* For 
Chaucer proverbs afforded an excellent means of succinct character delineation and his contempo- 
rary Froissart found them equally useful as the incontrovertible premise to support an argument.” 

Although it is no problem to find vast numbers of proverbs in mediaeval] literature, the search 
for their origin is often far more complex, particularly when dealing with references to specific 
persons or events rather than statements of universal application. In some rare instances the 
allusion may be to a well-known event as in a saying from a fifteenth century manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Ms lat. 10360) : “Qui va 4 Avignon travaille,” which must have originated 
after the Papal move to Avignon in 1309.** Another proverb in the same manuscript, however, is 
completely unintelligible without further elucidation: “Pour ung seul point perdit Gaubert son 
église.” The reference here is to a controversy involving Gaubert, perhaps to be identified with a 
Bolognese legal consultant, who died in 1348, and an abbot regarding the jurisdiction over a 
church. To settle the argument both contenders were commanded by the bishop to inscribe the 
following verse over the monastic portal with the proper punctuation: “Porta patens esto nulli 
claudaris honesto.” Complying with this order, Gaubert put his comma after the “nulli,” thereby 
losing “pour ung seul point” the church to his rival, who had correctly placed his period before 
the “nulli.”° 

Presumably a considerable number of ambiguous scenes depicted on mediaeval misericords and 
in manuscript margins may have represented subjects of this type. For the most part, however, 
they have remained indistinguishable from general scenes of everyday life, customs, or humorous 
ridicule. A notable exception is a fifteenth century corbel in the town hall of Damme, formerly 
the thriving seaport of Bruges, whose trading possibilities and prosperity came to an end as the 
result of the silting-up of the channel, called the Zwijn, connecting it with the Escaut. The Damme 
carving shows two men gazing intently at the hind end of a sow (zwijn). Here, then, we have 


12. Friend, op.cit., p. 180. 17. B. J. Whiting, “Proverbs in the Writings of Jean 
13. Morawski, of.cit., pp. 515, 518. Froissart,” Speculum, X, 1935, pp. 291-321. 
14. H. Waddell, Wandering Scholars, London, 1927, pp. 18. Morawski, of.cit., p. 530. 

138-139. 19. Loc.cit. For further elucidations of obscure proverbs, 
15. Morawski, of.cit., p. 518. see A. Morawski, “Locutions et proverbes obscurs,” Romania, 
16. B. J. Whiting, “Proverbial Material in Old-French L, 1924, pp. 499-514 and M. Morawski, “Proverbes francais 

Poems on Reynard the Fox,” Harvard Studies and Notes in  inédits tirés de trois recueils Anglo-Normands,” Zeitschrift fiir 


Philology and Literature, XV\11, 1935, Pp. 235-270. Romanische Philologie, Lv1, 1936, pp. 419ff. 
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an ironic commentary on the hindsight of the magistrates who permitted the town’s lifeline 
to be extinguished.” 

In its satirical implications and characteristic expression of Flemish humor, the Damme carving 
shows a certain kinship with the marginal illustration under consideration.” This is by no means 
surprising in view of the provenance of the manuscripts in which the egg-hatching motif appears: 


Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, ms 82, fol. 75°. Psalter and Hours, Ghent (?), ca. 1300 
(Fig. 1).” 

Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, Ms 10607, fol. 130. Psalter of Gui de Dampierre, Ghent or 
Bruges, 1280-1297 (Fig. 2).” 

Cambrai, Bibliothéque Municipale, ms 102, fols. 324, 340, etc. Breviary for St. Sépulcre of 
Cambrai, ca. 1295."* 

Cambridge, Trinity College, ms B.11.22, fol. 216". Hours, Ghent (?), ca. 1300 (Fig. 4).”° 

New Haven, Yale University Library, Lancelot du Lac, fol. 31. North French, ca. 1290-1300 
(Fig. 3).”° 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Douce ms 6, fol. 93". Psalter, Ghent (?), early fourteenth century 
(Fig. 5).” 

Paris, Biblioth¢que Nationale, ms lat. 10435, fol. 125". Psalter, Picard (?), ca. 1290.” 


Besides these representations of the actual hatching of eggs, there appear in some of the above- 
named manuscripts scenes in which the egg is shown, albeit in a different capacity, in conjunction 
with an ape. In the Cambridge Hours, for instance, the recto of the page depicting the hatching 
figure contains a drawing of an ape blowing into a fire by which lie three eggs. In the Oxford 
Psalter an ape holds up an egg from a dish (fol. 24), while on a subsequent folio two apes 
exchange eggs (fol. 116). An ape with a basket of eggs and an empty hood on a stick appears in 
the margins of a Book of Hours for Maestricht use dating ca. 1300 (British Museum, Stowe 
Ms 17, fol. 256"). While the ape-egg connection cannot be examined more fully here, final men- 
tion must be made of a marginal representation in a mid-fourteenth century Franco-Flemish 
Voeux du Paon which shows an ape crouching over a basket of eggs.” 

There is yet another variation on the egg-hatching motif in marginal illustration in an early 
fourteenth century Flemish Bible in the British Museum. The scene is described, unfortunately 
without reference to manuscript or folio number, as follows: “A monk is seated in a nest on a full 
number of eggs, from which are evidently destined to emerge the Devil’s brood, monks like 
himself; and to hasten the operation he has picked up one of the eggs, and holds it aloft to receive 
the full warmth of the fiery rays which are given out from a fiend’s face above, as from the sun... .””*° 


20. L. Maeterlinck, Le genre satirique dans la peinture 
flamande, Brussels, 1907, pp. 174-175, fig. 172. A subsequent 
illustration (fig. 239) shows an eighteenth century satire of a 
Flemish scholar (geleerde), who is sitting on a ladder (/eer), 
lecturing to an attentive bear. 

21. In this connection it may be noted that the hatching 
of eggs incited the imagination not only in mediaeval times. 
Thomas Edison as a boy is alleged to have chased a goose off 
her eggs and to have taken her place to probe the mystery of 
the hatching process (F. A. Jones, Thomas Edison, New York, 
1907-1908, p. 9). 

22. The calendar and litany saints as well as stylistic charac- 
teristics point to a Ghent origin for the Psalter. Illustrations 
of the above manuscripts (Figs. 1-5) are published by courtesy 
of the respective owners. 

23. Gaspar and Lyna, of.cit., 1, pp. 219ff. 

24. L’Abbé V. Leroquais, Les bréviaires manuscrits des 
bibliothéques publiques de France, Paris, 1939, 1, no. 120, 
pp. 194ff. 


25. M. R. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cambridge, 1900, 1, no. 261, 
- 364. 

J 26. “Eight Medieval Manuscripts,” Yale University Gazette, 
XXIX, 1955, NO. 3, pp. 99-112. 

27. London, Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Flemish Art, 
1300-1700, Winter Exhibition, 1953-1954, no. 559, pp. 150- 
151. 

28. Leroquais, Les psautiers manuscrits latins des biblio- 
théques publiques de France, Macon, 1940-1941, Il, no. 328, 
pp. 95ff. 

29. New York, William S$. Glazier Collection, Les voeux 
du Paon, fol. 105%. See Manuscripts from the William S. 
Glazier Collection (compiled by J. Plummer), New York, 
1959, p. 21, no. 28. See below, note 43. 

30. E. M. Thompson, “The Grotesque and the Humorous 
in Illustrations of the Middle Ages,” Bibliographica, vil, 
1901, pp. 321-322; see also Maeterlinck, of.cit., p. 115. I am 
greatly indebted to Miss Rosy Schilling for searching through 
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Even without further verification, there can be no doubt as to the identity of the subject. While 
no other fourteenth century examples have so far come to my attention, there is abundant proof 
of its survival in fifteenth and sixteenth century imagery. It was carved on a choir-stall in 
St.-Geurin (Gironde) at Bordeaux (Fig. 6),** St.-Jacques in Liége, St. Nicholas in Amsterdam, 
and elsewhere.” It also appeared among the misericords of the Minorite Cloister at Kleve (1464), 
St. Martin’s in Emmerich (1486), the Minorite Cloister in Duisburg (also 1486), the Parish 
Church in Kempen (1493), and St. Nicholas in Kalkar (1505-1508).** Unfortunately most of 
these examples are no longer extant. 

From an iconographic point of view the misericords at Kempen are of exceptional interest for 
among the nearly thirty carvings of proverbs and fables no less than five depicted scenes involving 
eggs. The first showed a man threshing eggs, an action that can be interpreted as energy misapplied 
or as a satirical reference to the egg-tax imposed by the clergy during Lent.** Next came a man 
holding up an egg (as in the manuscript margins), then a man testing the laying capacity of a 
hen,” a man matching eggs, and finally a man mourning over a spilled basket of eggs, perhaps 
illustrating some such proverb as “Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched” or “Don’t 
cry over spilled milk.” 

One other late fifteenth century carving of the egg-hatching motif remains to be mentioned. It 
appears under the pulpit of the church in Jutrijp. Destroyed in 1808, it showed a man wearing a 
hood sitting on eggs.** P. Scheltema, writing eighteen years after the demolition of the church, 
identified the figure tentatively as St. Luke on the basis of the Flemish proverbs “Dat binne 
Lukaseyeren” or “Daarwan zal niets ten voorschijn komen,” both being observations on the 
futility of such a task.*’ 

The theme recurs sporadically in sixteenth and early seventeenth century northern prints. An 
anonymous German woodcut representation of 1588 is accompanied by a warning to husbands to 
be on their guard against women’s infringements on their rights: 


Drumb hut sich ein jedr vor Weiberlaug 
Dass sie jm nit zwag mit Geckenschmaltz 

Die Suppe wiirzt mit Heunensalz 

Sondem behalt das mannliche Recht 

Sey Herr in sein Haus und nit der Knecht.* 


The more usual connotation of the motif by the end of the sixteenth century, however, was the 
epitomization of Folly. As such it appears among numerous proverbs in a series of Flemish 
prints depicting popular contemporary sayings. The representations of a man in a fool’s garb 
hatching eggs are labeled variously “Hier is een narr op eijer geset” (Fig. 9), “Hier sit de sot 


numerous early fourteenth century Flemish Bibles in the British folklore imagery, was the main character in a farce entitled 
Museum in an effort to locate the motif described by Kip en Eyeren published without date in J. van Vloten’s Het 
Thompson. Nederlandsche Kluchtspel van de 14e tot de 18e Eeuw, Haar- 


31. G.-J. Witkowski, L’Art profane a Déglise, Paris, 1908, 
fig. 307; also Maeterlinck, Le genre satirique dans la sculpture 
flamande et wallonne, Paris, 1910, fig. 249. 

32. M. T. Bergenthal, Elemente der Drolerie und Ihre 
Beziehungen zur Literatur, Berlin, 1936 (Diss.), p. 157. 

33. P. Clemen, Kunstdenkmdler der Rheinprovinz, Diissel- 
dorf, 1, Pt. 1, 1891; 1, Pt. Iv, 1891; 11, Pt. 1, 1892; 1, Pt. 1, 
1893. See also E. P. Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, New York, 1896, pp. 239-245 and R. Busch, 
Deutsches Chorgestiihl in Sechs Jahrhunderten, Hildesheim, 
1928. 

34. Evans, op.cit., p. 245. An example of the Eierdrescher 
also appears as a line-ending on folio 170 of the Hours of 
Jeanne d’Evreux at the Cloisters in New York. 

35. See Bergenthal, of.cit., p. 156; and Evans, opf.cit., 
p. 240. The Hennetaster, a popular figure in Netherlandish 


lem, 1878, pp. 74-76. 

36. The figure probably wore a hood similar to those shown 
in the manuscript illustrations of the motif, which might easily 
be interpreted as a monk’s hood. See O. Hjalmar, Mideltidens 
Korstolar i Tyksland, Scandinavien och Finland, Helsingfors, 
1900. 

37. P. C. Scheltema, Verzameling van Spreekwoorden, Ge- 
zegden en Anekdoten, Ypma, 1826, 1, p. 45. D. Bax (Ontcij- 
fering van Jeroen Bosch, The Hague, 1949, p. 145) also 
believes the figure to be a monk and reiterates Scheltema’s 
interpretation of the scene at Jutrijp. 

38. Quoted without reference by F. Neugass, Mittelalter- 
liches Chorgestiihl in Deutschland, Strasbourg, 1927, p. 140. 
Neugass states categorically: ‘Der Eierausbriiter ist ein anderes 
weitverbreitetes Motif” (/oc.cit.) but fails to cite any other 
examples. 
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op eyeren,” “Le sot s’assoijt sur les oeufs,” or “Hier broet de sot de eyeren.””® The same senti- 
ment is expressed in a near-contemporary literary source, the Spiegel van den Ouden ende Nieuwen 
Tijdt by Jacob Cats. Below the illustration of a fool crouching on a nest of eggs is the inscription: 


Hier dient een wijs man op te letten 
Men mach geen narr op eyers setten... 
Men gaf hem eyers uyt te broen, 

En dat is doer hem niet te doen.“ 


In other words, it is advisable to assign a task of any importance to a wise man, not a fool. For a 
fool in hatching your eggs will but produce more fools since each egg contains a “door” (Flemish 
for fool, interchangeable with “dooier” meaning yolk).** Notable among the representations of 
Folly hatching her brood is an engraving by Hieronymus Cock after Bruegel which shows Folly 
in a tent hatching little fools while in the foreground one of the newborns is learning the egg- 
dance from an older more experienced fool. 


Tis al sot, soomen wel mach aenschouwen hier, 

Duers sots bestier, broeijt jonghe soltane dees oude sottinne, 
Soo doude pijpen en singhen, oock deze jonghe sotkens fier 
Over het eijkens danssen, seer licht van sinne.” 


It is evident that by the sixteenth century the association of Folly with the egg-hatching motif 
had become firmly entrenched.“ 


It now remains to reconstruct the evolution intervening between this late mediaeval concept 
and the interpretation of the theme at the time of its origin some three hundred years earlier. 
The inherent difficulties of this task have been stated with penetrating clarity by H. W. Janson 
in his discussion of the sources of Gothic marginal illumination: “The digestive process by which 
the designer of dréleries made inherited imagery yield the raw material for his flights of fancy, 
was not always carried to this extreme. More often than not, the original ingredients can still 
be discerned, albeit in varying stages of dissolution.” 

In the motif here under consideration the “original ingredients” at the time of origin in the 
late thirteenth century manuscript margins yet remain to be clarified. The lack of artistic precedents 
and the ambiguity of subject matter have given rise to a number of discordant theories. The most 
commonly accepted, since the end of the nineteenth century, was that the marginal illustration 
was based on the practice of the monks’ collection of eggs during Lent,“ a hypothesis refuted in 
the most recent treatment of the subject for lack of documentary evidence.** Since it had been 
supposed that the clerics like the laics were forbidden to eat eggs during Lent,“ it was alleged that 


39. L. Lebeer, “De Blauwe Huyck,” Gentsche Bijdragen 
tot de Kunstgeschiedenis, V1, 1939-1940, p. 204. 

40. J. Cats, Alle de Wercken, Amsterdam, 1700, p. 618. 
Also found in J. de Brune’s Nieuwe Wyn in Oude Le’erzacken, 
Middelburgh, 1636, p. 201. 

41. Bax, op.cit., p. 144. 

42. Maeterlinck, Le genre satirique dans la peinture fla- 
mande, fig. 204; Lebeer, of.cit., pp. 183, 218. 

43. On the basis of the numerous misericord representations 
of chieurs, Maeterlinck suggests yet another interpretation for 
the motif, namely a Flemish proverb such as “Waar de Waal 
schijt, groeit geen gras” (an uncomplimentary allusion to the 
Walloons) and sayings like “Hy schyt eieren zonder schaalen” 
or “Dese Kack eyeren Sonde Schaelen” (Fig. 8; see Le genre 
satirique dans la sculpture flamande, pp. 44, 191, 280, 295, 
etc.; figs. 158, 185, etc.). It is very possible that in certain in- 
stances the motif bore some such connotation in addition to 
that of Folly. 

44. Janson, Apes and Ape Lore in the Middle A ges and the 


Renaissance, London, 1952, p. 164. 

45. I. Teirlinck, Le Folklore flamand, Brussels, n. d., 1, 
p. 573 Maeterlinck, Le genre satirique dans la sculpture fla- 
mande, p. 280. Stith Thompson lists the tale of a man who 
tries to defraud the tax collector by hiding eggs in his breeches 
and is proved dishonest when made to sit down (Motif-Index 
of Folk-Literature, Bloomington, Indiana, 2nd ed., 1955-1957, 
IV, p. 420, no. K 1693). 

46. Bax, op.cit., p. 145. 

47. See Halbertsma, of.cit., p. 158. A Netherlandish poem 
of 1540 celebrated the monks’ cheerful transgression of the 
fast: 


Die monicken vasten vele, als nu als dan, 
Dan etense eyeren ay lacen/nochtan; 
Ey is een viandt diese helpt temteren: 
Ten baet niet al mueghense abstineren, 

De cracht van den eye maecse ontvuecht; 
Ey ey es en roep sonder vruecht. 
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they hatched them. If, as has been suggested, the task of collecting eggs was carried out by the 
Friars,** the marginal motif might represent yet another insult of the rapidly expanding Mendi- 
cant order. 

This, then, is one possible interpretation of the motif under discussion. Also to be considered 
are the various mediaeval credences regarding eggs and their hatching, any number of which 
may have been woven into the marginal design. Turning first of all to the meanings assigned to 
the egg itself, one finds that through association with the revelry of the pre-Lent season it denoted 
lush eating, foolishness, and lack of chastity.*” Furthermore, the egg was revered as a delicacy as 
evidenced not only by the monks’ cupidity mentioned above but also by a twelfth century proverb 
describing a domestic quarrel over the husband’s selfish appropriation of the yolk.*® Another re- 
flection of the value of eggs is found in a document from a Cambrai Cathedral manuscript according 
to which the town children paraded through the streets at Eastertime, bearing lances and flags 
with bells and chanting religious songs. For this feat they were rewarded at the end of their 
procession with eggs.” 

Among the popular superstitions, a number linked eggs and witches. Not only did witches 
allegedly lay them,” but the very introduction of Evil into Flanders was caused, according to 
legend, by a witch who once flew into the country on an egg shell which the inhabitants broke, 
thus preventing her departure.** On the other hand, eggs were also said to be endowed with 
magical powers of a beneficial nature. An egg laid on Good Friday could be used to extinguish a 
fire ;** also, if a sick child could be placed on a hat full of eggs without breaking them, he would 
recover from his illness.”° 

In addition to popular credences, there existed a number of proverbial sayings pertaining to 
eggs, most of them of an uncomplimentary nature. Since they contribute in a peripheral sense to 
the range of possible interpretations inherent in the marginal egg-hatching motif, they have been 
listed separately in an appendix (see below). Some literary references to the theme, many of which 
doubtless refer to legends popular already in the high Middle Ages, may also be noted in passing. 
One story tells of a numbskull who attempted to hatch eggs by sitting on them, cautioning his 
audience to keep quiet so as not to frighten the eggs; in some versions of the tale he covers himself 
with honey and feathers before assuming his task.** There are also various accounts of tests and 
feats of skill. One of these exacts the hatching of boiled eggs,” another demands that eggs be 
hatched without delay. Still others pose the task of sitting on eggs without breaking them.” 


(A. Soens, “Onuitgegeven Gedichten van Anna Bijns,” Stengel (0f.cit., pp. 529ff.) tells of the Xantippe-like wife who 


Leuvensche Bijdragen, 1v, pt. 3, 1902, p. 260). Another begrudges her ailing husband the fresh eggs prescribed by 
reference to the monks’ consumption of eggs pertains to the the doctor for his diet. This Emblem, no. xc, is entitled “Ob 
enmity between monks and priests. By eating quantities of Ovum, Concitata Uxor, Irae Typus. . . . Non Irascitur 
eggs the monks raise the price of chickens while the priests Femina, sed Furit.” 
make eggs expensive by consuming the hens (Thompson, 51. Halbertsma, of.cit., p. 161. A document of the Cluny 
Op.cit., V, pp. 510-511, no. X 428). chartulary dated 1270 records the presentation to the deacon 
48. Bax, op.cit., p. 145. of Perrona of over two hundred eggs that had been offered 


49. Maeterlinck, Le genre satirique dans la peinture fla- ‘© the Church on Palm Sunday, Good Friday, and at Easter 
mande, pp. 297-298; Bax, of.cit., pp. 144, 199. For examples (A. Jacoby, “Zur Geschichte der Ostereier,” Hessische Blatter 
fiir Volkskunde, XxXvViI1, 1929, p. 146). 

52. J. Scheltema, Geschiedenis der Heksenprocessen, Haar- 
lem, 1828, p. 75; see also G. C. Horst, Daemonogie oder 
Geschichte des Glaubens an Zauberei und Daemonische Wunder, 
Frankfort on the Main, 1818, 11, p. 282. 

53. A. de Cock, Vilaamsche Sagen uit den Volksmond, 
Amsterdam, 1921, p. 15. According to a Walloon saying, 
“Il y a sept pechés mortels dans un oeuf” (M. E. Monseur, 
Le Folklore wallon, Brussels, n. d., no. 195). 

54. Loc.cit., no. 1265. 


of the pre-Lenten revelers’ egg-dance, see R. van Bastelaer, 
“Chez les maitres droles. Notes sur certains ceuvres de Corneille 
Metsys,” De Kunst der Nederlanden, 1, no. 9, March, 1931, 
pp. 327-331 and W. Fraenger, Der Bauern-Bruegel und das 
Deutsche Sprichwort, Zurich, 1923. Bergenthal (o/.cit., p. 
157) lists the egg-hatching motif under Obdscoena without 
comment or explanation. 

50. E. Voigt, Egbert von Liittichs Fecunda Ratis, Halle, 
1899, p. 139 and p. 2o1 as follows: 


Hoc ritu quidam cum coniuge vixit apud nos: 55. A. de Cock, of.cit., p. 78, no. 96. 

Inter prandendum cum ferrent ova ministri, 56. S. Thompson, of.cit., IV, p. 161, no. J.1902.13 I, 
Servorum dominus neditullius sola voravit; p. 171, nO. 569.1. 

Que vitans uxor callosa adamavit in ovis. 57. Ibid., 111, p. 457, no. H.1023, 1.1. 

Si sic consumunt, que spes tibi pendet in ovo? 58. Loc.cit., no. H.1023, 1.2. 

Expectare boni quid habes, ubi nulli supersunt? 59. Ibid., 111, p. 454, no. H.g62.1. 
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The ridiculous aspect of this accomplishment is clearly defined in the tale of a page who persuades 
a general to take his place sitting on eggs while he runs off to fetch the king to witness the spectacle.” 

Another literary connection to be considered is the Bestiary account of the ostrich’s method 
for hatching eggs. After waiting for the Pleiades to appear in the heavens, which occurs in June, 
the bird lays her eggs, buries them in the sand, and departs happily oblivious of any further 
responsibility (Fig. 7).°* Fortunately, since it is summer, the warmth of the sun on the sand 
suffices to hatch her offspring. Although some versions of the tale claim that the ostrich returns 
to her brood, most mediaeval writers agree with the Physiologus to the discredit of the bird. 
Not only is the ostrich condemned for its stupidity but for hypocrisy as well, because it has wings 
but cannot fly and lays egg which it does not hatch.” 

It is certainly possible that the illuminators of the marginal motif intended it as an image of 
hypocrisy associated with the ostrich. This conjecture would also explain the presence of the sun 
in many of the representations.” Nevertheless, this interpretation does not fully answer the 
specifications of the problem. It does not account for the fact that the figure in the nest is generally 
gazing intently at the egg in his hand as though candling it against the sun.“ Furthermore, it is 
very atypical of Flemish marginal art to present a variation of a well-known Bestiary tale in this 
particular form. Had this been the original inspiration of the artist, he would in all likelihood have 
retained more of the recognizable character of the theme. 

In seeking for a completely satisfactory answer to the meaning of the egg-hatching motif, there 
remains one final major area of investigation, contemporary events. Aside from local squabbles 
regarding land holdings and taxation, the matter of utmost concern in the Flemish and north 
French provinces during the last two decades of the thirteenth century was the Anglo-French 
struggle for supremacy over territorial holdings in this area. While the English possessions on 
French soil had long been bitterly resented (for one thing the bastardization of the language by 
the English was criticized as early as the twelfth century),” the rift in relations became more and 
more pronounced, erupting finally in 1293 when Edward I convened his Parliament preparatory 
to declaring war on France. All attempts at reconciliation having failed (according to the French, 
their adversaries were always “les premiers a violer les conventions”),°° open war was declared. 

The focal figure in this controversy was Gui de Dampierre, Count of Flanders (1280-1297), 
for whose favor both Edward I and Philip le Bel, Gui’s godson, eagerly vied. Though technically 
under the suzerainty of the French king, Gui de Dampierre had made friendly overtures to Ed- 
ward I for some time past, in part to help himself out of embarrassing financial straits. Edward, 
welcoming this opportunity, offered him not only money but also the marriage of his oldest son 
with Gui’s daughter Philippine, a child of seven. Only two months after this agreement had been 
concluded (in October 1294), the Count of Flanders was severely reprimanded for his under- 
handed action by his sovereign and was ordered to send his daughter to Paris for permanent 
residence. Disregarding Philip’s ire, as well as of the disapproval of his relatives and subjects, Gui 
maintained his alliance with England. Edward I, meanwhile, had further secured his position by 


60. Ibid., IV, p. 379, no. K.1253. 


61. T. H. White, The Book of Beasts, New York, 1954, 
» 22%. 
62. Stengel cites Pliny, St. Gregory, and Isidore on the 
stupidity of the ostrich and elucidates the connection between 
eggs and hypocrisy (of.cit., 199, 464, etc.). St. Gregory 
finds an analogy between the habits of the ostrich and of 
hypocrites: “Hypocritae quos gignunt, bonis exemplis forere 
et nutrire negligunt.” (Moralium libri, 1. xxx1, “Quae dere- 
linquit in terra ova sua,” Migne, Patr. lai., LXXv1, col. 579ff.) 
See also Janson, of.cit., p. 185 and Proverb no. 19 listed in 
the appendix below. For a variant interpretation of the 
ostrich’s behavior, see W. Durandus, Rationale divinorum 
officiorum, ch. 3 (Rev. B. Webb, tr., The Symbolism of 
Churches and Church Ornaments, Leeds, 1843, pp. 79ff.). 


63. For an early thirteenth century study of the effect of 
the sun’s heat, see S. H. Thomas, “Grosseteste’s ‘Questio de 
calore, de cometis, and operacionibus solis,’” Mediaevalia et 
humanistica, X1, 1957, Pp. 34-43- 

64. Maeterlinck states that the figure “semble, par une 
mimique compréhensible de tous, vouloir indiquer que celui-ci 
n’est pas frais” (Le genre satirique dans la peinture flamande, 
p. 114, in his description of the egg motif illustrated in the 
Psalter of Gui de Dampierre, Ms 10607 of the Brussels Royal 
Library). 

65. Ch.-V. Langlois, “Les Anglais du moyen Age d’aprés 
les sources francais,” Revue Historique, Lil, 1883, pp. 311ff. 

66. F. Funck-Brentano, The National History of France, 
11, The Middle Ages, London, 1930, pp. 372ff. 
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purchasing and supplying arms to his sons-in-law, the Duke of Brabant and the Count de Bar.” 
He had also wooed with large sums King Adolph of Nassau, the Count of Holland, the Count of 
Guelders, the Bishop of Cologne, the Count of Juliers, and the Count of Savoy. There ensued 
ten years of sporadic warfare, punctuated by Edward’s visit to the Netherlands in 1297-1298, and 
concluded in 1303 by a treaty which virtually reestablished the status quo of a decade before and 
left unresolved the main issues of contention that were ultimately to be decided in the Hundred 
Years’ War.” 

The royal disputes gave rise to considerable criticism in French literature of the period, not only 
of Edward I but of all Englishmen. A violent diatribe aimed at the English monarch based on 
the events of 1294-1296 and the ensuing political coalitions was composed by a contemporary 
Norman, a monk of Silli in the diocese of Séez. While the English were generally renowned on 
the continent for their alleged disloyalty, falsity, and treacherous behavior,” nowhere are the 
evil characteristics attributed to them more acidly etched than in the twenty-four eight-line stanzas 
of the monk of Silli, pertinent excerpts of which read as follows: 


11 Envie tormente Cayn 
Ortum Anglorum semine, 
Longue keue et lonc trayn 
Vipereo gemine ... (lines 9-12) 
tv Ventez ne quiert pas anglés, 
Odit sordes viviorum. 
Lordure couve es anglés, 
Non in medio domorum. 
Ab Anglia sont dit anglés: 
Loca quaerunt angulorum; 
Pour couver mucent es angles, 
Quod demonstrat rex Anglorum. (lines 25-32) 
v Anglorum rex [nunc] edidit 
Ce qu’il a longuement couvé ... (lines 32-33) 
v1 Angloise euvrent angléement .. . 
Et blandient traitelment 
Similant scorpionibus. (lines 43-45) 
vit Scorpionibus similes, 
Pour ce sont dit Anglois coué .. . (lines 49-50) 
vit Soch noez [Sot noué] est qui a fiance 
In illis et in talibus; 
C’est Odoart qui s’esperance 
Met in mundo princibus . . . (lines 57-60) 
x Sa traison est bien prouvée, 
Scitur per omniem patriam, 
I] a esclos sa couvée 
Usque in Alemaniam. (lines 77-80) 
Imperatorium decus 
Et de France la seignorie 


67. J. de Sturler, Les relations politiques et les échanges pp. 311ff. 
commerciaux entre le Duché de Brabant et Angleterre au 69. For a listing of anti-English works of the thirteenth 
moyen age, Paris, 1936, pp. 142, 157ff. and fourteenth centuries, see G. Paris, La littérature francaise 
68. E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, Paris, 1911, 11, Pt. 11, au moyen age, Paris, 1914, p. 172. 
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Desiderat ille mestus [mecus? ], 

Mes encore ne |’a il mie, 

Homo ferus, mente cecus, 

Grant keue a en sa lignie. 

Non honorem sed dedecus 

Li doint Diex et tres corte vie. (lines 129-136)” 


Within the over-all picture of anti-English sentiment expressed in the above lines, two allusions 
bear special scrutiny with regard to elucidating the meaning of the egg-hatching motif. To be 
studied first are the comparisons of Englishmen with long-tailed creatures such as vipers and 
scorpions as well as the references to tails themselves (lines 11, 12, 45, 49, 50, 134). 

The earliest mentions of tailed Englishmen appear in French literature towards the middle of 
the twelfth century. Though at first applied primarily in the regions most frequented by the Eng- 
lish and used only to denote inhabitants of Kent, the derogatory term soon became widely applied 
to include all Englishmen.” The stigma seems to have originated in northern France though 
evidence of its expansion southwards is found already in the second half of the twelfth century 
in the writings of Peire d’Auvergne (1158-1180).” Significantly enough, the taunt is rarely found 
in English mediaeval writings.” 

Among the first recorded references to the term “Angli caudati” are a document dating shortly 
after the middle of the twelfth century™ and a report of 1191-1192 in which the phrase is used 
to allude to the English crusading contingent at Messina.” In 1217 after the defeat of Robert 
of France, who had sided with the English barons at Lincoln, one of his countrymen denounced 
him for his allegiance to the tailed creatures. Countering this insult, the English boasted that they 
had strung the French up by ropes from their tails. The same year, 1217, also marks the earliest 
known Scottish use of the term.” 

Thirteenth century sources include Jacques de Vitry’s account that the English were called 
potatores and caudati by their fellow students at the University of Paris during a joint expedition 
to the Holy Land; Matthew Paris tells of Robert of Artois’s exultation at preventing the tailed 
Englishmen from participating in the crusade of St. Louis."* A German thirteenth century diatribe 
also reviled the selfishness and brutality of the tailed creatures across the Channel.” 

In a lighter vein the Dominican preacher Etienne de Bourbon (1190?-1261?) linked the de- 
rogatory appellation with a wry comment on the fashion of his day: “I1 est étonnant que les femmes 
ne rougissent pas d’avoir des queues 4 leurs robes, tandis que les Anglais sont si honteux de la leur.””*° 

More vitriolic was the opinion vented in a treatise on the Proprietates Anglicorum composed in 
all probability by a clerk of the University of Paris during the reign of Philip le Bel: Cum igitur 


70. A. Mussafia, “Uber eine Altfranzésische Handschrift der Epigrams, and Miscellanies (1562), ed. J. S. Farmer, London, 


K. Universitatsbibliothek zu Pavia,” Sitzungsbericht der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.Hist.Cl., 64, 
1870, Heft 1, pp. 545-618. 

71. P. Rickard suggests that the term may have originated 
as a taunt used by scholars at the University of Paris to denote 
their English colleagues (Britain in Medieval French Litera- 
ture, 1100-1500, Cambridge, 1956, p. 165). For another 
excellent discussion of the term, see A. Neilson, ‘“Caudatus 
Anglicus—A Mediaeval Slander,” Transactions of the Glasgow 
Archaeological Society, New Ser., 11, 1896, pp. 441-477. For 
aid in tracking down this reference I am greatly indebted to 
C. P. Finlayson, Keeper of Manuscripts at the Edinburgh 
University Library, who also kindly called to my attention 
the work of Bishop Bale referred to below (n. 89). 

72. R. Zenker, Die Lieder Peires von Auvergne, Erlangen, 
1900, p. 110. 

73. It is not included among the standard collections of 
English proverbs, nor, for instance, in J. Heywood’s Proverbs, 


1906. 

74. F. Liebermann, Herrig’s Archiv, Civ, 1890, pp. 124- 
125. 

75. Rickard, “L’Anglois coué and l’Anglais qui couve,” 
French Studies, Vil, 1953, p. 48. 

76. Neilson, of.cit., p. 448. 

77. Histoire des Croisades, ch. vi (Collection des mémoires 
relatifs @ Vhistoire de France, ed. M. Guizot, xxi, Paris, 
1825). 

78. Neilson, of.cit., p. 449. 

79. E. Winckelmann, “Vier Gedichte des Dreizehnten Jahr- 
hunderts,” Monatsschrift fiir die Geschichte Westdeutschlands, 
1878, 3, Pp. 343. Since the manuscript containing the diatribe 
(Cambridge, University Library, ms Dd. x1,78) was pre- 
sented to St. Albans by Matthew Paris, it surely dates prior to 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 

80. A. Lecoy de la Marche, Anecdotes historiques, légendes, 
et apologues, Paris, 1877, p. 234. 
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caudas habent ad modum porcorum, contingit ut, cum irascuntur, caudas erigunt, quapropter sedere 
nequeunt.” 

Not only were the English accused of having tails of serpents, vipers, and swine. An early 
fourteenth century Anglo-Norman proverb compares them to rats (“A la coue coneyt len le 
ratel”),*° while a Latin dictum likens their sting to that of an eel.** Another allusion to English 
longtails appears in the Roman de Renard le Contrefait.** 

Several late- and post-mediaeval sources will suffice to show the longevity of the stigma. Thus, a 
refrain of a battle song probably composed on the occasion of the death of Henry V in 1422 repeats 
the chant, “Ils ont une longue cou” after each stanza. The taunt is once more celebrated by Alain 
Chartier (“En la queue ’gist le venin”)** as well as in an account of the relationship between 
Philip Augustus and Richard incorporated in a treatise by Robert of Blondel: 


Cestoy Richart fut homme vaillant en armes, treslarge d’onneur, cault et subtil en ses affers, treffort amé 
de ses chevaliers et merveilleusement honouré de son clégé et de son peupple. Mais il fut tresmal quoué, car 
il se monstra trop de foiz desloial, revelle et contumax a son souverain, et sans cause raisonnable lui rompit 


sa foy et son aliance, tellement que des son vivant et jusques a ores, la hayne s’en est enracinée es cuers 
des Francois es des Anglois les ungs contre les autres.** 


Blondel’s use of the phrase “il fut tresmal quoué” indicates that at the time of Charles VI, for 
whom the above tract was written, the term epitomized disloyalty and dishonesty. We encounter 
the “Anglois couez” once again in a near contemporary battle song by Guillaume Cretin composed 
in honor of the Battle of the Spurs (1513).*° 

It is noteworthy that in the first half of the sixteenth century the stigma affected the treat- 
ment of English merchants abroad. According to Bishop Bale (1495-1563), . . . “an Englysh- 
man now cafot travayl in an other lande by waye of marchandyse or anye other honest occupy- 
eng, but it is most contumelyouslye throwe in his tethe that all Englyssmen have tayles.”” 
This plaintive commentary is reiterated in Fynes Moryson’s early seventeenth century account 
of his itinerary through the Low Countries. According to him, the term was applied primarily to 
natives of Kent who allegedly failed to pay their bills while traveling through the Netherlands, 
always leaving an unpaid remainder (i.e. a tail-end).°” In 1662 Thomas Fuller notes the appella- 
tion “Kentish long-tails” as “a note of discgrace on all English, though it chanceth to stick only 
on the Kentish to this day.””* 

A brief survey of the origin of the stigma shows there was good reason for its special applica- 
tion to natives of Kent. According to Gocelin’s life of St. Augustine, the inhabitants of Rochester 


81. T. H. Wright and J. O. Halliwell, Reliquiae antiquae, 87. A. Héron, CGeuvres de Robert Blondel, Rouen, 1891, 


London, 1841, 11, p. 232. From Ms lat. 2477 of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, ff. 85-87. 

82. M. Morawski, “Proverbes francais inédits tirés de trois 
recueils Anglo-Normans,” Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Phi- 
lologie, LVI, 1936, Pp. 423, nO. 19. 

83. Langlois, of.cit., p. 310 (“Anglicus, quia pungit cum 
cauda, sicut anguis”). 

84. G. Raynaud and H. Lemaitre, Le Roman de Renard 
le Contrefait, Paris, 1914, I, p. 366, Variant 2. 

85. T. Gérold, Le Manuscrit de Bayeux, Strasbourg, 1921, 
pp. 72-73; another song in the same manuscript celebrates the 
end of English domination of Normandy (p. 103): 

Le roy Englois se faisait appeler 

Le roy de France par s’apellation. 

Il a voulu hors du pays mener 

Les bons Francois hors de leur nation. 
Or is lest mort 4 Saint Fiacre en Brie 

Du pays de France ils sort tous deboutez, 
Il n’est plus mot de ces Englois couez. 
Mauldicte soit tres toute sa lignye. 


86. A. du Chesne, Alain Chartier, CEuvres, Paris, 1617, 
p- 720, line 2. 


I, p. 348. 

88. K. Chesney, Guillaume Crétin, CEuvres poétiques, Paris, 
1932, p. 208, lines 153-160. A near contemporary ballad by 
Eustache Deschamps, entitled “Sur les Anglais,” repeats the 
refrain, “Levez vostre queue, levez” after each stanza (A. de 
Queux and G. Raynaud, Ceuvres complétes de Eustache 
Deschamps, Paris, 1887, V, p. 48, no. 868). 

89. The First Part of the Actes of English Votaryes, Lon- 
don, 1548, p. 83. 

go. The Itinerary of Fynes Moryson, Glasgow, 1908, I11, 
pp. 462-463. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries English 
merchants traveling on the continent were frequently not 
permitted to take money out of England, a regulation that 
resulted in the conducting of transactions on an exchange 
basis (M. J. Barber, “The Englishman Abroad in the Fif- 
teenth Century,” Medievalia et humanistica, X1, 1957, Pp. 71). 
The rigid currency regulations (not so different from present- 
day restrictions), may well have accounted for the attitude 
described by Moryson. 

gt. T. Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England, 
London, 1840, II, p. 123. 
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mocked the saint by attaching fish-tails to his garments.” While some versions claim Dorchester 
as the site, the legend is commonly associated with Rochester, located on the then most-traveled 
route to the continent not far from Canterbury.** The mocking of the saint, retold by William of 
Malmesbury in his De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum,” appeared on the continent as early as 1155 
in Wace’s Roman de Brut with the added embellishment that all the inhabitants of the town and 
their descendants would be damned forever after by the appendage of tails.”° 

Two other explanations for the origin of the taunt exist. One is found about 1200 in the first 
continental version of Bevis of Hampton which attributes the characteristic tails to all descendants 
of a monstrous giant in Bevis’ service.** The other stems from an event in the life of St. Thomas 
Becket which is depicted in one of the extant scenes of an altarpiece commissioned appropriately 
enough by the Hamburg confraternity of Englandsfahrer from Meister Francke in 1424. The 
painting preserves a unique representation of an incident said to have taken place in Strood, near 
Rochester, whose inhabitants derided the saint and his companions by cutting off the tails of their 
horses. The descendants of the offenders were allegedly cursed with horses’ tails as a perpetual 
reminder of their ancestors’ crime.” Although this incident does not appear in the standard sources 
of St. Thomas’ life, it is recorded by William FitzStephen (d. 1191) as occurring on Christmas 
Eve, 1170.°* So deeply affected was the saint by this mockery that he referred to it in a conversa- 
tion with his murderers shortly before his assassination.” Of the three legends concerning the origin 
of tailed Englishmen, the most widely expanded was the one connected with St. Augustine.*®° 

While the numerous references to “coué” cited above from the diatribe of the monk of Silli are 
now readily comprehensible, the second derogatory term “couvé” or “couver” (to hatch) remains 
to be clarified (lines 27, 31, 34, 79). Since both words were spelled and pronounced alike in 
mediaeval French (“cové”), the idea of hatching Englishmen evolved early in the thirteenth 
century out of the well-established tradition of tailed Englishmen. At first probably used inter- 
changeably with “coué,”” the concept of hatching soon developed into an independent term of 
abuse. The expression, which lent itself readily to numerous interpretations, introduced welcome 
variations to the classic theme of Anglophobia. It offered further proof of English stupidity, for 
only a fool would sit on eggs to hatch them."” Furthermore, the implication of hatching in the 
sense of brooding or scheming was fully exploited by thirteenth century writers commenting on 
the political maneuvers of their neighbors across the Channel. This sentiment permeates not only 
the work of the monk of Silli; it is expressed somewhat earlier in the second half of the thirteenth 
century in the Vie de St. Remi by a writer hailing probably from Rheims (his opus is in the 
Champagne-Picard dialect).*°* He mentions the stigma as a well-established fact in his account 


92. Acta sanctorum maii, Antwerp, 1680-1688, VI, p. 391. Canterbury,” Archaeologia, LXXIX, 1929, pp. 40ff. 
93. Rickard, “L’Anglois coué,” p. 50. 98. Vita S. Thomae, Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
94. “Caudas racharum vestibus ejus affigerent, impellunt, Britain and Ireland During the Middle Ages, no. 67, 1877, 
propellunt, et expellunt” (N. E. S. A. Hamilton, ed., The pt. 3, p. 126. 
Chronicles of Great Britain and Ireland During the Middle 99. “Jumentum in nominis mei contemptum tamquam in 


A ges, no. 52, 1870, p. 184). 
gs. I. Arnold, Le roman de Brut, sATF, 11, 1938-40, lines 
13737-13745: 
Et qui les keues li pendirent 
Furent coe et coes orent, 
Ne oncques puis perche ne’s porent. 
Tot cil ont puis esté coés 
Qui furent de tel parenté; 
Keues ont de tries en la car, 
En ramambrance de l’escar 
Qu’il firent al Deu ami 
Qui des keues lorent laidi. 
96. A. Stimming, Der Festlandische Bueve de Hantone, 
Erste Fassung, Dresden, 1911, 1, lines 6158-6163. 
97. T. Borenius, “The Iconography of St. Thomas of 


diminutione bestiae dehonestari possim cauda truncatum est” 
([bid., p. 130). The culprit, a certain Robert de Broc, and 
his collaborators were excommunicated at the Christmas mass 
in Canterbury Cathedral, so serious was their crime considered. 
For further references to this episode (Gervase of Canterbury 
and others), see Neilson, of.cit., p. 446. 

100. For an exhaustive bibliography on the survival of the 
legend, see Rickard, Britain in Medieval France, p. 166 and 
Neilson, 0f.cit., pp. 45o0ff. 

101. Rickard, “L’Anglois coué,” p. 52. 

102. Gautier de Coinci (1177-1236) speaks of devils hatch- 
ing eggs to produce the Antichrist. See D. M. Méon, Fabliaux 
et contes, Paris, 1808, 1, p. 321, lines 1275-1283 of “De Saint 
Ildefonse, Evesque de Tolede.” 

103. N. W. Bolderston, Richier’s Vie de St. Remi, London, 
1912, p. 11. 
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of the miracle of St. Remi’s resurrection of a dismembered goose. Reassembling the bones and 
feathers of the bird, the saint restores its life and ability to hatch eggs in truth, not in parody as 
in the “current joke about Englishmen”: 


Aporteis li fu maintenant 

Ce qu’il en porent retrover; 

Si mirent ensamble cover 

En un mont la plomme et les os. 
Tost ot cové et tost esclos, 

Non pas si comme li janglois 

De plusors gabe les Anglois; 
Mais si comme Dieus i ovra 

Par cui la gente recovra 

Cors et membres et vie ensamble.*™* 


A thirteenth century nonsense poem based on events of daily life in a host of Flemish and north 
French towns, the Fatrasies d’Arras, reiterates the jest by recommending that an Englishman be 
called upon to hatch one’s eggs if one doesn’t have two hens: 


Je vi Saint-Quentin 
Qui de Saint-Aubin 
Feri Saint-Omer, 
Arras et Blangi 
Derriere Chauni 
Lor trosiax porter: 
Uns sourons les voust rober; 
Se be fussent deus pucins 
C’uns Anglois devoit couver, 
Trais fust Salahadins 
A lentrée de la mer... 


105 


Another example, drawn from a similar collection of Sottes Chansons of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, is a Valenciennes song by Jehan Baillehaus (of Bailleux) in which a group of spectators 
challenge an Englishman to hatch eggs: 


Accipite le Englois ki ait torte 

L’une des rains et se soit bien couvés (= coué) 
Celui querens qu’il soit de tele sorte 

Et de III oés couver li prierés 

Et, s'il les keuve, esciepir les verrez 

Dedenz VIII jours et s'il y avait plus, 

Ne pensez ja que li fruis soit perdus: 

Naistre en cuvient amours en j (= 1) cretin, 
L’eskierpe au col, a loy de pelerin.*”* 


There is evidence that Englishmen were not the only ones said to hatch eggs. A romance, pre- 
served in a unique manuscript of the first half of the fourteenth century (Turin, Biblioteca Reale, 
Ms 1626 [anc. L.I. 13]), tells of a Breton named Celos who participates in a tournament in Mon- 


104. Ibid., lines 5482-5491. 106. A. Langfors, “Deux recueils de sottes chansons, 

105. A. de Jubinal, Nouveau recueil de contes, dits, fabliaux Bodléienne Douce 308, et Bibl. Nat. fr. 24432,” Annales 
et autres pieces, Paris, 1839, 11, p. 212. From Ms B.L.F. no. 60 Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Helsinki, 1945, BLitl, 4, 
of the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal. p. 146. 
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targis on behalf of the King of France. When no one responds to his challenge to battle, Celos 
comments to the king that everyone has retired to his nest to hatch and that there seems to be no 
way to dislodge them from their eggs: 


Rois, tout sont trait a l’aire 
Vostre mesnie pour couver. 
Des ius nes puet on fors jeter.*”” 


While there may be an intentional association here with the word “couard,” the idea of cowardice 
is certainly personified by the image of the men unwilling to leave their nests. A similar derisive 
comment on the avoidance of male duties is found in a reference to a pregnant king in the 
Fatrasies d’Arras mentioned above.*” 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, therefore, the concept of hatching Englishmen was 
widely known in its various connotations of stupidity, scheming, and ridicule. It is extremely 
significant that most of the literary references originated in the Franco-Flemish provinces towards 
the end of the thirteenth century. It also cannot be taken as mere coincidence that the marginal 
representations of the egg-hatching figure appeared at this very moment in manuscripts illuminated 
in this area, one of them in fact intended for Gui de Dampierre himself. At no other time, save 
for the brief revival in sixteenth century Flemish prints, was there such a concentrated depiction 
of the motif. At the time of its reappearance, moreover, and probably also in the fifteenth century 
misericord carvings, it was no longer a satire of Englishmen but a reflection of human folly in 
general. Just what were the means of transmission and the reasons for the reemergence of the 
theme is beyond the scope of the present study. In large part the resurgence can probably be 
attributed to the revitalization of secular art in Flanders which was marked by the re-use and mag- 
nification of motifs common to late thirteenth and early fourteenth century marginal illumination. 

As has been demonstrated, the full explanation of the egg-hatching motif depends on a consid- 
erable number of popular beliefs. From the proverbs numerous interpretations may be derived. 
While these must be considered as possible additional meanings, the solution to this iconographic 
quest lies in the historical connection with anti-English sentiment so freely vented in late thirteenth 
century literary sources. In this way can be explained not only the significance of the figure 
hatching eggs but also the reason for his close scrutiny of an egg against the sun, a feature which 
forms an integral part of the composition in most instances. The Englishman in candling the egg 
to ascertain whether it is fertile is seeking reassurance on the favorable outcome of his schemes. 
It was well known that the candling of an egg against the sun on the fourth day of incubation 
will reveal bloody veins if the egg is fertile. For utmost certainty, Albertus Magnus recommended 
a second examination on the seventh day.’ Judging from the man’s gesture in the illustration of 
the Psalter of Gui de Dampierre (Fig. 2), the egg under consideration seems to be rotten, a note- 
worthy corroboration of the animosity mentioned earlier towards Gui’s actions on the part of 
his subjects. Finally, the fact that the motif appears to be absent from the otherwise so extensive 
range of English marginal illumination renders the interpretation set forth here all the more 
plausible. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


107. M. Goldschmidt, “Sone de Nausai,” Bibliothek des calls attention to de Maupassant’s novel, Tone, in which a 
Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, CCXV1, 1899, p. 407, lines bed-ridden husband is coerced by his wife to justify his exist- 
1§750-52. ence by hatching eggs. 

108. King Artus is referred to as “gros de vif enfant” 109. Stengel, of.cit., pp. 555-556. 

(Jubinal, of.cit., p. 216). Rickard (“L’Anglois coué,” p. 52) 
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APPENDIX 


The translations of the proverbs listed below are 
intended as rough English equivalents rather than 
literal transcriptions of the original. 

1. Een ongelegt ei, is een onzeker kieken (Don’t 
bank on an unlaid egg).**® 

2. Zo als de ouden zongen, piepen de jongen (The 
young follow the example of their elders).*™ 

3. Men moet geen struif om een ei bederfen (Don’t 
spoil the omelet for the sake of an egg).**” 

4. Men moet niet te veel eyeren onder eene hen 
leggen (Don’t put all your eggs in one basket) .*** 

5. Om eyers te koken, is er een zot van doen (A 
fool cannot cock even eggs).*** 

6. Ex ovo vili raro bona germina vidi (A cheap egg 
rarely produces good results).**° 

7. Res est vilis ovis non ens melior est tribus evis (A 
cheap sheep is no better than three eggs).’*® 

8. De hennen leggen geern, daar zy een ei zien (It 
is easy to follow in another’s footsteps) .*** 

9. Hy heeft het van eyeren gemaakt (He has mis- 
managed his affair ).*** 


10. Dat legt hem geen windeyeren (This venture is 
sure to be a failure).*** 

11. Kakel gy, de hennen leggen de eyeren (Some do 
the shouting, others the work).**° 

12. De henne is uitgelegt (He has given his all).*** 

13. Hy is op de eyeren betrapt (Caught in the act).*?* 

14. ’t is een stink-ei (An unsuccessful venture 

15. ’t gelykt als een ei een ei (An extremely successful 


venture ).*** 


110. C. Tuinman, De Oorsprong en Uitlegging van Dage- 
liks Gebruikte Nederduitsche Spreekwoorden, Middelburg, 
1726-1727, p. 88. 

111. [bid., p. 923 
broeden Uilen.” 

112. Ibid., p. 107. 

113. [bid., p. 1313; another related saying recommends that 
“On met les oeufs 4 couver 4 une poule en nombre impaire.” 
(Monseur, of.cit., p. 16, no. 194.) 

114. J. Werner, Lateinische Sprichwérter und Sinnspriiche 
des Mittelalters aus Handschriften Gesammelt, Heidelberg, 
1912, p. 30, no. 41. 

11g. NO. 125. 

116. Ibid., p. 68, no. 5. 

117. Tuinman, of.cit., p. 84. 

118. Also expressed by “Hy maakt het als eyeren die 
uitloopen.” (Jbid., p. 113.) 

119. Ibid., p. 177. 

120. In a similar vein, “De eyeren begeert, moet het kakelen 
lyden” and “Die geen eyeren heeft, mag het nest broeden.” 
(Ibid., p. 226.) Proverb no. 11 is a gibe against lawyers who 
through their glib cackling are able to rob the poor peasant 
of his meager earnings. P. J. Harrebomée also lists “Het hoen 
was het meest kakelt, geeft de meeste eieren niet.” (Spreek- 
woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, Utrecht, 1858, 1, 
177.) 

121. Tuinman, of.cit., Addition, p. 35. 

122. Ibid., p. 344. 

123. Loc.cit. 


equated with the proverb, “Uilen 


16. Hy ziet geen schooner ei, dan hat hy zelf gelegt 
(His own achievements are always the best).**° 

17. Hy zal met een wind-ei betalen (Nothing is to be 
expected from him).**® 

18. De enden leggen de eyeren (The outcome shows 
the results; Play on words since “enden” means 
both ducks and end-result).*** 

19. Een bedorfen ei is het beld der huichelarij (A 
rotten egg is the image of falsity ).’** 

20. Uit gebraden eijers komen zelten kuikens (Cooked 
eggs seldom produce chicks) .**° 

21. Il pond sur ses oeufs, also Il couve ses oeufs (Sit- 
ting pretty ).**° 

22. Sich um ungelegte Eier kuemmern (Not minding 
one’s business).*** 


23. Il ne saurait pas tourner un oeuf (He doesn’t have 
the sense to turn an egg).**? 


24. A chacun oiseau son lid semble beau (To each 
his own home is best ).*** 


25. De put oef put oisel (A bad egg produces a bad 
bird ).*** 

26. De stoutste wezels zuipen de beste eyers (The 
lion’s share goes to the strongest ).**° 

27. Hi gheeft een ay, om een kuyken weder te crygen 


(He gives an egg and expects a chicken in re- 
turn 


28. Eierschalen von iets maken (To make a shambles 
out of something ).*** 


124. Ibid., p. 360. 

226. Ibid., p. 361. 

126. Loc.cit.; Tuinman explains that a “wind-ei” is su- 
perior to a “stink-ei” so long as there is not a foul wind. 
On “stinkeyeren” or “duivelseyeren” see A. de Cock, Spreek- 
woorden en Zegswijsen Afkomstig van Oude Gebruiken en 
Volkszeden, Ghent, 2nd ed., 1908, p. 37, no. 29. 

127. Tuinman, of.cit., Additions, p. 17. 

128. Harrebomée, 0f.c#t., p. 176. 

129. P. J. Leroux, Dictionnaire comique, satirique, critique, 
Pamplona, 1786, Il, p. 226. 

130. F. Seiler, “Deutsche Sprichwérterkunde,” 
des Deutschen Unterrichts, 1v, pt. 3, 1922, p. 267. 

131. Leroux, of.cit., 1, p. 188. 

132. Bax, op.cit., p. 144. 

133. Leroux, op.cit., 1, p. 188. 

134. J. Ulrich, “Die Altfranzésische Sprichw6rtersammlung, 
Proverbes Ruraux et Vulgaux (B.N. 25,545),” Zeitschrift fiir 
Franzésische Sprache und Literatur, XX1V, 1902, p. 5. 

135. Abbé D. Carnel, “Proverbes et locutions proverbiales 
chez les Flamands de France,” Annales du Comité Flamand de 
France, 1V, 1859, p. 140. 

136. W. H. D. Suringar, ed., Erasmus Over Nederlandsche 
Spreekwoorden ... van Zinen Tijd, Utrecht, 1873, p. 427, 
no. CCXXVII. 

137. Bax, op.cit., p. 145; see also F. Lyna and W. van 
Eeghenem, Jan van Styevoorts Refereynenbundel, Anno 1524, 
Antwerp, 1929, 1, vv. 48ff. of Refrain no. vil, “Tis Misselic 
Lief Waer Ick Verdiende.” 
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1. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, Psalter and Hours, Ms 82, fol. 75° 


3. New Haven, Yale University Library, 4. Cambridge, Trinity College, Hours, Ms B.11.22, fol. 216° 
Lancelot du Lac, fol. 31 
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5. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Psalter, 


Douce Ms 6, fol. 93° 
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6. Choir-stall detail. Bordeaux, St.-Geurin (Froin 
L. Maeterlinck, Le genre satirique dans la sculpture 
flamande, 1910 ed., fig. 158) 


OV DE BROECK AEN TRECH 


DE: EKACK EYERENSONDE. SCHAELEN 


8. Fool on Eggs, xviii cent. Ghent engraving (From L. Maeterlinck, 
Le genre satirique dans la sculpture flamande, 1910 ed., fig. 214) 


ftrunonif fol croubare valet-Cur vert 
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7. Ostrich Hatching Eggs, late xv cent. Eisenhut’s Blockbook 
(From Meiss in Miner, Studies for Belle da Costa Greene, fig. 41) 


g. Fool on Eggs, engraving by J. a Doetinchum (From 
L. Lebeer in Gentsche Dijdragen, vi, 1939f., p. 171) 
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f Lazarus. Berlin, Museum Dahlem 
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1. Albert van Ouwater, Ra 
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3. Dirk Bouts (?), Nativity. Madrid, Prado 


(photo: Anderson) 


4. Follower of Dirk Bouts (?), Madonna and Child. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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THE EARLY HAARLEM SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


JAMES E. SNYDER 


I. OUWATER AND THE MASTER OF THE TIBURTINE SIBYL 


N remote times, the city of Haarlem, in Holland, was already known as a center for good 

artists—if not the best painters of the entire Netherlands.” So wrote Carel van Mander in 

his famous Schilderboeck published in 1604." Through the years the story of Haarlem’s early 
cultural preéminence has unfolded like some half-believed legend, like some fascinating ghost 
story enhanced by the names of great artists but lacking in concrete facts and tangible evidence. 
The important position of Haarlem in the development of Dutch art of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries has long been established, but just how far back does her glory reach? Was 
Haarlem an important cultural center in the late Middle Ages? Within the greater Netherlands 
of the fifteenth century was there a regional style developing in the northern province of Holland 
that distinguished itself and its contribution?’ 

The first praises of Haarlem’s cultural leadership were voiced as early as the mid-sixteenth 
century by historians and humanists, many of whom had no ties with the city. Particularly famous 
were the contributions to the art of printing made by the Haarlemer Laurens Janszoon Coster, 
the supposed inventor of movable type.* More recently art historians have turned the clock of 
Haarlem’s culture back to the fourteenth century with the acknowledgment of Haarlem as the 
home town of the great sculptor Claus Sluter (died 1406).* As for painting, van Mander singled 
out the Haarlem School as the source of north Netherlandish painting, rising concurrently and 
with nearly the same vigor as the new art of the van Eycks in Bruges and Ghent, and he especially 
emphasized the role that this school attained in landscape painting. Historical and stylistic evi- 
dence do not support van Mander’s early dating for the school, but good evidence does confirm 
the activity of the Haarlem artists whom he named as the pioneers of early Dutch painting: 
Albert van Ouwater, Geertgen tot Sint Jans, and Dirk Bouts.° 

The number of major contributors to early Netherlandish art who were either born or active 
in Haarlem is surprising indeed.° While Haarlem was one of the three largest cities in the province 
of Holland during the century, there were no unusual economic or political factors that would 
account for her cultural ascendancy as there were for Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels. Situated to the 
northwest of what was the large and perilous Haarlemer Sea, nestled in the winding arms of the 
river Spaarne, and shut off by the deep Haarlem Woods, the village was little more than an 
oasis of civilization as late as the fourteenth century. From the time of Willem II in 1247 the 
local Landsheeren (lords) and Graven (counts) of Holland had made their royal residence at 
the hunting lodge, “The Hague,” and during the fifteenth century only the abused little countess 


1. Carel van Mander, Het Schilderboeck, Haarlem and 
Alkmaar, 1604, fol. z06r. Unless otherwise stated, I have 
followed the English translation of Constant van de Wall, 
Dutch and Flemish Painters, New York, 1936. 

2. The search for two sets of national constants—a “Dutch” 
versus a “Flemish” style—in what was, in the 15th century, 
one integrated political and cultural Netherlands has been 
rightly criticized by Dr. Pieter Geyl, ““De Kunsthistorie onder 
de ban van de moderne staat,” and “Heeft.het zin van een 
Noord-Nederlandse school van primitieven te spreken,” Een- 
heid en Tweeheid in de Nederlanden, Lochem, 1946, ch. Vitl. 

3. For a summary of the Coster problem see André Blum, 
The Origins of Printing and Engraving, New York, 1940, 


ch. 1; and Th. Musper, “Die Datierung und Lokalisierung 
der altesten gedruckten Biicher und Laurens Janszoon Coster,” 
Die graphischen Kiinste, N.F. 111, 1938, pp. 41-52. 

4. J. Duverger, De Brusselsche Steenbickeleren, Ghent, 1933, 
pp. 22-30, published the key Brussels document of 1388 listing 
“Claes de Slutere van Herlam.” 

5. Schilderboeck, fol. 205v-206v. 

6. It is noteworthy that to our knowledge none of the great 
“Flemish” painters of the 15th century was actually born in 
the province of Flanders, with the possible exception of Hugo 
van der Goes. See M. Friedlander, “The Geography of 
Netherlandish Art,” From van Eyck to Bruegel, London, 
1956, Pp. 1-5. 
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Jacoba of Bavaria lived near Haarlem—and as a last resort at that—after her hapless demotion 
by Philip the Good in 1433 to Lady Forester at the Teylingen Hunting Seat in the Haarlem 
Woods.’ If the political history of Haarlem does not explain her cultural prominence, another 
important factor does. One of the most exciting aspects of mediaeval Haarlem is the important 
role the village played in the religious history of the Netherlands during the fifteenth century. 
A number of the earliest and most important monastic settlements in the Netherlands were founded 
at Haarlem including those of the Dominicans, Carmelites, Augustinians, and Franciscans. A city 
of some 2,426 homes according to the 1494 census, there were over 27 cloisters and chapels and 
more than seven religious orphanages and hospitals crowded within Haarlem’s bulging city walls.’ 
The wealthy Brotherhood of the Knights of Saint John was established as early as 1310, and 
other religious guilds and confraternities, including the first Netherlandish Confraternity of the 
Rosary, swelled the number of corporate art patrons to unusual proportions.*° 

The wear and tear of time, the wanton destruction of the frenzied peasant iconoclasts, and the 
vicious plundering of the Spanish soldiers have laid waste the rich treasures that once filled 
Haarlem’s churches and chapels. Far less has survived here than in the cities of Flanders, Germany, 
and France. Not one important fifteenth century painting remains in Haarlem today, yet, during 
the last half century a number of panels have turned up here and there that can be assigned with 
some assurance to Haarlem painters. This study begins with the earliest and one of the finest 
masterpieces of this series—the Raising of Lazarus by Albert van Ouwater. 


ALBERT VAN OUWATER 


The Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 1) is a unique painting in many respects. For one thing, it is 
the earliest documented monument of the Haarlem school of painting, and for another, it presents 
a very unusual iconographic program for such a theme. It is thus an excellent starting point both 
for an investigation into stylistic roots of Dutch painting and for a study of the peculiar religious 
role of the painted image in the north Netherlands.” 

From his grave in the center of a spacious Jewish temple, Lazarus rises slowly toward the 
spectator. One senses that the command of Christ is soft but stern: “Lazarus, come forth.” Behind 
him stand three disciples and the young sister of the resurrected, quiet and unmoved. The older 
sister of Lazarus, kneeling at the side of Christ, seems to repeat silent prayers of thanks as she 
contemplates the miraculous event. Breaking the calm and quiet dignity of Christ and his disciples 
is the noisy agitation of the group to the right. One splendidly arrayed figure turns his back 


7. Of the numerous surviving portraits of Jacoba and her 
fourth husband, Frank de Borselen, there were apparently 
two original sets. The one set would date in the early 1430's 
(Jacoba died in 1436), the other after 1445, made up for 
Frank de Borselen after he was appointed Knight of the 
Golden Fleece (see the Saint Maartensdijk portraits in G. J. 
Hoogewerff, De Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, The 
Hague, 1937, 11, figs. 21-22). The early set, reflected in the 
copies in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam (nos. 130-131), 
show Frank de Borselen wearing the Order of Saint Anthony, 
the religious order sponsored by Jacoba and her father. The 
original set could well have been painted by a Dutch, perhaps 
even a Haarlem painter, between 1433 and 1436 when Jacoba 
resided in the Haarlem Woods. They follow Eyckian portrait 


types. 
8. Historical outlines of all the Haarlem orders are con- 
veniently assembled under “Haarlem” in M. Schoengen, 


“Monasticon Batavum,” Nederlandsche Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Amsterdam, Afd. Letterkunde, XLV, 1941-1942. 
9. Enqueste ende Informatie upt stuck van de reductie ende 
reformatie van Schiltalen (Uitgegeven van de Mij. der Nederl. 
Letterkunde), Leiden, 1876, p. 260. This document is dis- 


cussed by Hoogewerff, of.cit., 11, p. 19. 

10. The first mention of the Haarlem Guild of Saint Luke 
appears in the Saint Bavo archives of 1496 (F. Allan, 
Geschiedenis en Beschrijving van Haarlem, Haarlem, 111, 
1883, p. 210) although it was probably established before 
1487 when charters for the painter’s guild were issued at 
Gouda and The Hague. Haarlem’s charter was apparently 
modeled after that of her “Mother City” Louvain. See G. J. 
Hoogewerff, De Geschiedenis van de St. Lucasgilden in de 
Nederland, Amsterdam, 1947, pp. 56ff. 

11. Berlin, Museum Dahlem, n. 532A (48” x 3614”). In 
fair condition, the panel was discovered in Genoa by Bode in 
1889 and purchased for the Berlin Museum (see W. Bode, 
“Die Auferweckung des Lazarus von Albert Ouwater in der 
K6niglichen Gemialde-Galerie zu Berlin,” Jahrbuch der kénig- 
lich preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, Xi, 1890, pp. 35-41). 
For my discussion I have borrowed from the fine stylistic 
analysis by W. Schéne, “Albert van Ouwater,” Jahrbuch der 
preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, LXII1, 1942, pp. 1-42; M. 
Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, Berlin, 111, 1934, 
pp. 57ff.; and the iconographic observations of E. Panofsky, 
Early Netherlandish Painting, Cambridge, 1953, p. 320. 
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to us, points down to Lazarus, and shouts to his companions. Another turns quickly to flee the 
curious magic, and two more cover their noses from the hideous stench of the dead flesh. Between 
these two opposing groups, Peter, unsurprised by Christ’s miracle, gestures dramatically to the 
unbelievers. He occupies the exact center of the composition, and, appropriately, forms the 
physical and the psychological link between Good and Evil. 

Ouwater gives us a fresh interpretation of the gospel narrative. The Raising of Lazarus appears 
here as a demonstration of the salvation of man through the three great periods of Christian 
history. Reading down from the vaults of the outer ambulatory, we see carved in the Romanesque 
capitals to the left how in the days of the Old Law (Old Testament) the salvation of man was 
anticipated in the Sacrifice of Isaac—a type of the Sacrifice of Christ. To the right, Moses receives 
the Law inscribed on the tablets and displays them to his followers—a clear forecast of the New 
Law of Christ and the transference of the law to the apostles. Within the rotunda itself—a model 
of the Holy Sepulcher—the salvation of one particular man is accomplished: “Thy brother shall 
rise again... I am the resurrection and the light; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live” (John 11:23-25). The promise of the ancient rites is thus fulfilled in the new 
era under Grace, realized through the New Law instituted by Christ and loudly proclaimed to 
the unbelievers by the first apostle Peter. The miracle of one man’s faith in Christ is finally 
projected to the spectator not so much as a historical event, but as the final period of Christian 
history—the Last Judgment—when he, like Lazarus, will be resurrected through his faith in 
Christ. In fact, Lazarus, frontal with arms poised, steps forth as a resurrected Christian in any 
Flemish Last Judgment composition. St. Peter, like St. Michael, proclaims the inevitability of 
this fact of salvation. Good and Evil are as clearly separated and contrasted as they are in the 
Beaune Last Judgment Altarpiece by Roger van der Weyden. 

Surely Ouwater’s individual figures lack the expression to convey such a powerful message. 
Firmly anchored to the space they occupy, the sturdy figures are arranged one behind the other 
in an elementary fashion along diagonal axes. They occupy only the lower half of the panel. Above 
them rise uninterrupted columns supporting a huge dome, and between the regular intervals of 
the arcade we view the brightly illumined ambulatory with its groin vaults and shining glass 
windows. The spatial structure that Ouwater creates is as sturdy and obvious as the pedantic 
grouping of the figures. The repetition of round arches complements the simple arched outlines 
of the figure groups, and the loose circular arrangement of the figures on the checkerboard floor 
is enforced by the foreshortened curvature of the dome itself. If we were to cut the panel off just 
above the head of St. Peter, the composition of the figures would remain intact, but denied of all 
architectural support, the clarity and impact of Ouwater’s spatial organization would vanish 
(compare Jan van Eyck’s Madonna with the Canon van der Paele, Fig. 2). 

Real space was a primary concern of the artist, and he purposefully rejected a dramatic, inter- 
locked group composition along the foreground for an isolation of the figures back into space. 
The slight discrepancies between the space of the figures and that of the architecture is lessened 
by Ouwater’s subtle use of color tonalities. A bright light floods the outer ambulatory. Toned 
away from the gem-like local colors of the Eyckian palette, the neutral hues of the vaults blend 
from blues into grays into browns and are carried down to the figures in the rich brown-gray 
tonalities of the choir screen. This neutral screen serves as the background for the colorfully 
costumed figures and for the entire color scheme of the architecture. Peter, while providing the 
necessary physical link from right to left, also, by the olive-green shades of his mantle, forms the 
key tonal transition between the figures and the architecture. A sacramental solemnity pervades 
the figures of the faithful, and the architectural space and the color tonalities are as much a part 
of this experience as are the actions of the figures themselves. And herein lies the peculiar role 
of the spectator. Across the rotunda he sees himself crowding in with the others to witness the 
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solemn miracle. With the painted spectators, empathizing and identifying themselves with the 
dramatis personae in the rotunda, he chants: “Save us as Thou saved Lazarus, O Lord.”” 

In spite of the inevitable attempts of a few scholars to cast doubt on the authorship of the Berlin 
panel,’* the ascription to Albert van Ouwater remains as much a fact as any attribution could be 
without a genuine signature. In his life of Ouwater, Carel van Mander writes: 


I have seen a grisaille copy of a large, upright painting done by Albert, portraying the Resurrection of 
Lazarus. ‘The original had been taken to Spain in a tricky way, without any payment having been made, 
after the siege and surrender of Haarlem. The figure of Lazarus was beautiful for its time, a remarkable 
nude painting. An architectural detail in this picture was a temple, of which the columns were rather small. 
On one side, apostles were shown, on the other, Jews. There were pleasing female figures in the picture, 
too. In the background some people could be noticed looking through a colonnade of the choir. This artistic 


painting was studied by Heemskerck many times; he never tired of looking at it, and said to the owner, 


who was his pupil: “Son, what did these people eat?”’** 


The unprecedented use of a temple interior for the setting of the miracle and the high quality of 
the painting as a work of art assure us that the work described by van Mander and the panel 
discovered by Bode in Genoa—but from a Spanish collection—are one and the same. 

And what does this one painting tell us about Ouwater? Already by the time of van Mander’s 
history of Dutch and Flemish painters Ouwater was a shadowy figure. The seventeenth century 
historian could cite only the Raising of Lazarus and the Roman Pilgrim’s Altar, in the Church 
of Saint Bavo in Haarlem, as works of the master, and these two he knew only from second-hand 
sources. Van Mander tells us that when he was compiling the names of artists for Het Schilder- 
boeck, “in order to classify them according to their times, the older ones to be followed by the 
more recent,” from a “reliable source, I was surprised, indeed, to hear that Albert van Ouwater, 
artist from Haarlem, became a good oil painter at a very early period. I conclude, from certain 
well-established evidence, that he must have lived as far back as the time of the van Eyck’s. . . .””* 
This statement cannot be taken too literally. Absolute chronology was not a main concern for 
van Mander or his generation, and the truth is that we have no way of knowing when Ouwater 
was born and only a few indications of how long he probably lived. The sole document—when a 
grave was opened for Ouwater’s daughter at Saint Bavo in 1467—has little value other than 
recording the residence of his family in Haarlem.*® On the other hand, van Mander repeats the 
master-pupil association between Ouwater and Geertgen tot Sint Jans three times, and this one 
fact alone would indicate that Ouwater lived to 1475 at least. 

More puzzling than the dates of Ouwater’s activity are the questions concerning his background. 
Did he travel to Flanders or Brabant for his training and then return to Haarlem? Or did the 
Haarlem or Dutch School of which he is the leader arise independent of Flemish influences? These 
questions are further complicated by Ouwater’s apparent relationship to two other Northerners 


12. While the iconographic program of Ouwater’s painting van Mander writes: “An honest old painter Albert Simonsz. 
may be complex and subtle, the success of the image lies in the of Haarlem says that beyond doubt, at the very present, in 
rapport between the real spectator and the painted spectators. the year 1604, it is sixty years since he himself was a pupil of 
Here the image evokes a sense of community participation that the painter, Jan Mostaert, from Haarlem, who was seventy 
brings to mind the directness of early Christian art of the years old at that time. So we may figure that at least 130 years 
catacombs and its association with the litanies, i.e. “Save us have passed since the birth of Mostaert. Now Albert Simonsz., 
as Thou saved Lazarus, O Lord.” The “Christian Renaissance” whose memory is very good, quotes Mostaert as saying that 
of community spirit and brotherhood that characterizes Dutch he knew neither Albert van Ouwater nor Geertgen tot Sint 


literature and teaching of the 15th century (see Albert Hyma, Jans... . I now leave it to the reader to judge at what early 
The Christian Renaissance, Grand Rapids, 1924) is also mir- time oil-painting was practiced in the city of Haarlem.” 
rored in the curious transformations of standard iconographical 16. A. van der Willigen, Geschiedkundige Aanteekeningen 


themes, i.e. the Last Judgment in the form of the Seven Works 
of Mercy. 

13. Phyllis Ackerman, “The Doubtful Status of Albert van 
Ouwater,” Art in America, XVI, 1928, p. 72. 

14. Schilderboeck, fol. 205v. 

15. Schilderboeck, fol. 205v. Concerning his reliable source 


over Haarlemsche Schilders, Haarlem, 1866, p. 47. Perhaps 
the “world famous painter Albert” who executed an altarpiece 
dated 1476, listed in the 17th century Glogau inventories, 
refers to Ouwater (see Karl Simon, “Albert van Ouwater?” 
Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XXVIl1, 1905, pp. 144- 
146). 
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who were active in the south Netherlands—Dirk Bouts, born in Haarlem, and Petrus Christus, 
from Baerle in North Brabant. Stylistic similarities have led many art historians to the conclusion 
that all three artists studied together. Mathematically there are over nine logical possibilities as 
to the nature of this supposed collaboration, and nearly all have been proposed at one time or 
another: we could have Christus and Bouts as the pupils of Ouwater in Haarlem, or Christus 
and Ouwater as pupils of Bouts in Haarlem, or Bouts and Ouwater as pupils of Christus in Bruges, 
or all three as pupils of a fourth master in Bruges or Haarlem, etc., etc.” 

Yet only one sure painting by Ouwater survives, and from this one source a few reliable facts 
can be deduced. The specific Romanesque rotunda painted by Ouwater is quite close to the archi- 
tectural background in the Madonna with the Canon van der Paele by Jan van Eyck (Fig. 2), 
so much so, in fact, that one scholar has attempted to identify the interiors in both paintings with 
the choir of Saint Donatian in Bruges.** Others have suggested the direct influence of the London 
Exhumation of Saint Hubert by a follower of Roger van der Weyden, especially in the detail of 
the people looking through the choir screen.’ Yet assuming that somehow Ouwater knew the art 
of Jan van Eyck and Roger van der Weyden (we might as well include Robert Campin for the 
colorfully draped back), any number of channels for south Netherlandish influence can be plotted 
when there is but one painting to consider. Fried]ainder’s comment is much more significant: “If we 
did not have van Mander’s description, the Berlin panel would be catalogued as the work of an 
unknown artist in the circle of Dirk Bouts.””° A few basic stylistic traits that both Bouts and 
Ouwater share include the emphasis on measurable space and the bold departure from the 
traditional principles of planar figure composition. Ouwater also follows a similar drapery formula 
as that employed by Bouts, tending to exaggerate the angular coupling of pressed-out folds that 
arrange themselves carefully about a kneeling figure, i.e. the Martha or Lazarus, and anchor the 
figure firmly in his position. The key works in this comparison are the three panels of a Nativity 
Altarpiece in the Prado which have been attributed recently to Dirk Bouts. The heads of Christ, 
Mary Magdalene, and Martha in Ouwater’s Berlin panel (Fig. 1) show an undeniable resem- 
blance to the features and modeling of the heads of the Virgin and the angels in the Prado 
Nativity Altar (Fig. 3)** and an even closer connection with a Madonna in the Metropolitan 
Museum (Fig. 4) which is a copy of an original by the Master of the Prado panels.** The con- 
census of opinion today favors the attribution of the Nativity Altar to Dirk Bouts, and the leading 
exponent of this school of thought, Wolfgang Schine, further describes the panels as productions 
of Bouts’ early “Haarlem” period when both Bouts and Ouwater could have been working 
together.** The possibility of some direct relationship is increased by the fact that Bouts was a 


17. Schéne, Ouwater, pp. 27ff., advances the theory that 
Christus and Bouts were probably pupils of Ouwater in 
Haarlem. Charles de Tolnay, “L’element hollandais dans la 
formation du nouveau style,” Le Maitre de Flémalle et les 
fréres van Eyck, Brussels, 1939, pp. 35-38, and Klara Garas, 
“Some Problems of Early Dutch and Flemish Painting,” Acta 
historiae artium, 1, 3-4, 1954, Pp. 237-262, discuss Ouwater 
as the leader of a Haarlem school including Christus and Bouts 
as students. W. R. Valentiner, Aus altniederlandische Kunst, 
Berlin, 1914, pp. 29-84, makes Ouwater a pupil of Bouts in 
Haarlem. Panofsky, of.cit., pp. 313ff. and 321ff., implies that 
both Ouwater and Bouts were pupils of Christus in Bruges in 
the 1440’s. Hoogewerfft, Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, 
Il, pp. 71-76, finds no direct connections between Ouwater, 
Bouts, and Christus, and suggests that Bouts joined a Bra- 
bantine atelier in Haarlem and left early for Louvain, while 
Ouwater probably received his first training in Gouda. 

18. S. Leurs, “Het Koor van de Sint-Donatianuskerk te 
Brugge geschilderd door Jan van Eyck en Albert van 
Ouwater,” Gentse Bijdragen tot de Kunstgeschiedenis, xv, 
1954, Pp. 211-220. 


19. Panofsky, of.cit., pp. 319-323; and Kurt Steinbart, 
“Aelbert van Ouwater,” Thieme-Becker Kiinstlerlexikon, xxvi, 
1932, p. 101. Cf. Schéne, Ouwater, p. 12 n. 1, who doubts 
that there is any direct connection. 

20. Die altniederlindische Malerei, 111, p. §7. 

21. Madrid, Prado Museum, no. 1461. The triptych is 
listed in the Escorial collection of 1584. See Panofsky, of.cit., 
plates 260 and 261; Friedlander, of.cit., 111, plates 1-IVv. 

22. W. Schine, Dieric Bouts und seine Schule, Berlin, 1938, 
plate 50B. M. Conway, “Albert van Ouwater,” Burlington 
Magazine, XL, 1922, p. 120, ascribes the panel to Ouwater; 
H. Wehle and M. Salinger, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art—A Catalogue of Early Flemish, Dutch, and German 
Paintings, New York, 1947, p. §2, list as “Follower of Aelbert 
van Ouwater.” Listed as “School Ouwater” in the catalog 
of the 1958 exhibition of Early Dutch Paintings in Amsterdam 
(see Middeleeuwse Kunst der Noordelijke Nederlanden, Am- 
sterdam, 1958, p. 45). 

23. In the two major monographs on Bouts these panels 
have been included as the earliest works of the artist (see 
Friedlander, of.cit., 111, and Schéne, Dieric Bouts). L. Baldass, 
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Haarlemer by birth, but unfortunately, other than van Mander’s short biography, there survive 
no records or concrete evidence of a Haarlem period for Dirk Bouts, much less its date and extent. 

Van Mander praises “Dirk of Haarlem” as an outstanding master contributing to the grand 
reputation of Haarlem painting along with the two “earlier” masters Ouwater and Geertgen. He 
had seen Dirk’s house with its antique facade and sculptured heads on the Cruystraet in Haarlem. 
He further remarks that “Dirk also lived in Louvain,” but “I have not found out who Dirk’s 
instructor was.””* Bouts’ activity in Louvain is documented from 1457 to his death in 1475, and 
all of his dated paintings belong to this late period. To make matters more complicated, there 
are good reasons to believe that Bouts came into direct contact with Roger van der Weyden some- 
time earlier in his career. The problematical early works of Dirk Bouts—the Granada Deposition 
Altar, the London Entombment, and (accepting for the moment) the Prado Nativity Altar— 
show a heavy borrowing from Rogerian compositions. Furthermore, the connections between 
Bouts and Petrus Christus—especially the compositional similarities in the Boutsian Prado Nativity 
(Fig. 3) and the Christus Nazivity in Washington (Fig. 5)—occur just at the moment when 
Christus too is undergoing strong Roger influence.” 

The training ground for both Ouwater and Dirk Bouts and the exact nature of their contact 
with one another thus remain shrouded in mystery. One can safely conclude that the Prado Nativity 
Altar and the New York copy of the Madonna establish unmistakable connections between Bouts 
and Ouwater. They form a direct link between the two masters, but that for the present is as far 
as one can go. However muddy the waters may be, the course of the Bouts-Ouwater style can be 
followed through the second half of the fifteenth century in Haarlem, and the fundamentals of 
the Boutsian style should be considered in a study of the early Haarlem School whether or not 
Dirk Bouts is to be called a “Dutch” or a “Flemish” painter. 

The circles of attributions that have rippled out from the one sure painting by Ouwater, the 
Raising of Lazarus, are too numerous to review in toto.” For the most part these questionable 
additions contribute little to our understanding of Ouwater’s art. A fragment in the Metropolitan 
Museum, the head of a donor (Fig. 7), may well be by the hand of the master.” A drawing, the 
Raising of Lazarus, in the Kupferstichkabinett in Berlin, no. 12324, has been described by Fried- 


“Die Entwicklung des Dirk Bouts,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistor- 
ischen Sammlungen in Wien, N.F., V1, 1932, p. 80, describes 
the Metropolitan Madonna and Child as a replica of an early 
Bouts; Panofsky, op.cit., pp. 314, 321°, accepts the Prado 
panels as the works of Bouts but describes the Madonna and 
Child as the work of an artist between Ouwater and Bouts; 
cf. the dilemma of Otto Pacht, “Ein neuer Ouwater?” Kunst- 
chronik und Kunstmarkt, N.F., XXX111, 1921-1922, pp. 820- 
821. Schéne’s reasons for establishing Bouts’ activity in Haar- 
lem from 1448 to 1456 are significant (Dieric Bouts, p. 1): 
(1) van Mander’s description of his house in Haarlem suggests 
a lengthy residence there, (2) a 1609 report by Guiccardini 
describes an altarpiece by Bouts that portrayed a particular 
site at Haarlem in the background, (3) the general influence 
of his style in Haarlem and his followers there, and (4) the 
absence of documents in Louvain until 1457 when they begin 
to appear regularly. 

24. Schilderboeck, fol. 206r. 

25. Otto Pacht, “Die Datierung der Briisseler Beweinung 
des Petrus Christus,” Belvedere, 1X/x, 1926, pp. 156-166. 
A newly discovered Petrus Christus composition, the Three 
Marys at the Tomb—perhaps a copy of a lost original—with 
its curious landscape unrelated to van Eyck and the short, 
stocky figures set about in depth in Boutsian fashion, may well 
be the key to the Bouts-Christus problem. An accurate dating 
of the new composition may tell us whether Christus is deriving 
from Bouts or vice versa (see W. Schéne, “Die Drei Marien 
am Grabe Christi,” Zeitschrift fiir Kunstwissenschaft, vit, 


1954, Pp. 135-152). 

26. Schéne, Ouwater, pp. 12ff., attributes as copies after 
Ouwater: (1) a drawing of the Adoration of the Magi, for- 
merly in the Rodrigues collection in Amsterdam, fig. 7; 
(2) two drawings of standing saints formerly in the Czeczo- 
wizka collection in Berlin, fig. 18; and (3) a panel of a 
standing St. James the Great and a pilgrim, formerly in the 
Innes collection, London, fig. 13. Musper, of.cit., pp. 41-52, 
discusses a 17th century engraving by Jan van de Velde, after 
a 15th century (?) portrait of Coster attributed to Ouwater; 
cf. Schone, Ouwater, pp. 24ff. The Portrait of a Young Man 
with a Ring in the London National Gallery (no. 2602) may 
be Dutch, but it would be difficult to localize it more pre- 
cisely (see M. Davies, National Gallery Catalogues, Early 
Netherlandish School, London, 1955, p. 108). The Portrait of 
Simon van Adrichem, private collection, U.S.A. (?), is proba- 
bly a copy of an early Haarlem portrait (see Hoogewerff, 
Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, 1, fig. 24). Sch6ne, 
Ouwater, p. 30, sees stylistic relationships with Petrus Christus 
and uses the van Adrichem portrait as further evidence of 
Christus’ activity in Haarlem. A drawing of a kneeling donor 
in the style of Ouwater has been recently acquired by the 
Rijksmuseum (see Dieric Bouts, Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brus- 
sels, 1957-1958, plate 33). 

27. Wehle and Salinger, of.cit., p. 51. Earlier ascribed to 
Jan van Eyck and listed as a portrait of Thomas a Becket 
(see Hollar’s engraving in Burlington Magazine, vi, 1904, 
p. 244, plate v). 
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lander and Schéne as a “drawing after Ouwater.”’* The heads and costumes, the symmetrical 
arrangement of figures placed inside a chapel are undoubtedly borrowed from Ouwater, but whether 
or not the drawing copies a second version of the theme must be left open to question. The same 
is true of a second drawing by the same hand, a Crucifixion, formerly in the Dresden Kupferstich- 
kabinett, no. 32, which appears to be a partial copy of a lost Haarlem composition (Fig. 6).” 
The treatment of the drapery (compare the mantle of the swooning Mary with the drapery of 
Martha in the Berlin Raising of Lazarus) and the figure types suggest an Ouwater prototype, but 
the drawing is at best only a summary of a lost painting. The copyist omitted the cross in order 
to sketch in the landscape easily, and the landscape formula discernible is quite close to that 
employed by Dirk Bouts in the backgrounds of his earlier panels, i.e. the Crucifixion wing of the 
Granada Deposition Altar.” 

The name of Ouwater has long been associated with the beginnings of Netherlandish landscape 
painting, and a recovery of Ouwater’s landscape style constitutes one of the thorniest problems in 
the study of fifteenth century painting. In his biography of Ouwater, van Mander states that 
Haarlem had a priority on landscape painting: “the oldest painters maintain that the first and 
best method of landscape painting was begun in Haarlem,” and in the second work by Ouwater 
cited by van Mander, the Roman Pilgrim’s Altar, we are given a description of “an interesting 
landscape.”** Further recognition of Ouwater’s fame as a landscapist is found in the 1521 Italian 
inventory compiled by Marcantonio Michiel where “many landscape paintings for the great part 
by the hand of Alberto da Holanda” are listed in the collection of the Venetian Cardinal Grimani.” 
It is also noteworthy that Ouwater shared the title of “landscapist” with none other than Dirk 
Bouts. In 1572 a Louvain professor, Johannis Molanus, characterized Bouts as the “famous inventor 


in the representation of the countryside.”” 


Should one then turn to the landscapes of Dirk Bouts 


as reflections, if not direct products of this early Haarlem specialty? 

Dvorak’s elaborate theory on the beginnings of Dutch landscape was concluded with the admis- 
sion that “a solution to the problem is possible by the discovery of a copy or a drawing after 
Ouwater’s Pilgrim Altar.”** Nearly two decades passed before a picture was found that answered 


to the description in van Mander’s report:* 


28. Schéne, Ouwater, p. 15; Friedlander, Altniederlandische 
Malerei, 111, plate xLvii1; and Middeleeuwse Kunst der 
Noordelijke Nederlanden, Amsterdam, 1958, p. 135. 

29. Schéne, Ouwater, p. 17, and Hoogewerff, Noord-Neder- 
landsche Schilderkunst, 1, fig. 32. 

20. Schéne, Dieric Bouts, plate 9A; Panofsky, of.cit., plate 
262; Friedlander, op.cit., 111, plate vi. 

31. Schilderboeck, fol. 205v. 

32. Th. Frimmel, “Der Anonimo Morelliano,” Quellen- 
schriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttechnik, N.F., 1, 1888, 
p. 102. Interest in landscape was not just the particular con- 
cern of the painters of Haarlem, but it was apparently favored 
by the patrons too. There survives a unique document, a 
commission for an altarpiece in 1490, where it is not the 
position of the figures, their costumes, or the quality of the 
gold to be laid in that mattered, but the use of landscape 
backgrounds: “The first panel where the angel announces to 
the shepherds must have a landscape (/andscap) and in order 
to understand the story better there should be banderoles that 
read ‘transeamus usque Betlehem et videamus hoc verbum 
quod dictum est nobis’ as the gospels specify. And the other 
panel where Our Lord is circumcised must be placed in a 
temple of the appropriate type. And the third panel where 
Our Lord is presented with gifts from the three holy kings 
must be set in a house in Bethlehem in a landscape. And the 
fourth panel where Our Lord is presented in the temple should 
be painted with a temple appropriate for the story. The fifth 
panel where Herod orders the massacre of the Innocents must 


be placed in a landscape. And where Mary travels to Egypt 
that too must be placed in a landscape of the proper type. 
And where Our Lord sits in the middle of the doctors that 
should be made decoratively in a temple. And Where Saint 
John baptizes Our Lord that must be painted according to 
fashion in the air and landscape.” From een boekje van 1490 
op een los stuk papier (see A. Weissman, “Gegevens omtrent 
Bouw en Inrichting van de Sint Bavokerk te Haarlem,” Oud- 
Holland, Xxxil1, 1915, pp. 69-70). To my knowledge this 
is the earliest occurrence of the term landscape. 

33. E. van Even, Thierry Bouts—Six Lettres, Louvain, 
1864, p. 15. 

34. M. Dvorak, “Die Anfinge der hollandische Malerei,” 
Das Ratsel der Kunst der Briider van Eyck, Munich, 1925, 
p. 273. Among the numerous studies of Ouwater’s lost land- 
scape style, a very fine discussion by K. G. Boon, “De Erfenis 
van Aelbert van Ouwater,” Nederlandsch Kunsthistorisch Jaar- 
boek, 1, 1947, pp. 33ff., deserves special attention. Boon makes 
some key observations on the relationships of Ouwater’s style 
to that of the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl and finds evi- 
dence for Ouwater’s landscape in the early works of Gerard 
David. R. van Lrttervelt, “Schilderijen met Karthuizers ... ,” 
Oud-Holland, LXv1, 1951, pp. 87ff., finds Ouwater-Geertgen 
landscape types transmitted to the Cologne school via Car- 
thusian patronage. 

35. K. Gerstenberg, “Ueber ein verschollenes Gemalde von 
Ouwater,” Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, V, 1936, pp. 133- 
138. 
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An altar painting by Ouwater was in the Groote Kerck at Haarlem at the south side of the high altar, 
called the Roman altar, because it had been ordered by pilgrims who had been to Rome. The interior repre- 
sented two life-size, standing figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. Below, at the base of the altar was an 
interesting landscape in which many pilgrims were painted, some walking, others resting, eating, or drinking. 
Albert painted the faces well; also the hands, the feet, the draperies, and the landscapes.** 


From this description one might assume that the altarpiece consisted of high central panels with 
painted figures of SS. Peter and Paul and below, in a predella-like construction, a representation 
of the pilgrims in a landscape. Yet van Mander had not seen the entire ensemble, and his report 
is far from clear. Actually, on the third pillar to the right of the High Altar in Saint Bavo, on 
the south side, above the exact spot where the altar of the Brotherhood of the Pilgrims was 
originally placed, there were uncovered in 1860 frescoes of life-size figures of St. Paul and 
St. Peter painted in the style of the mid-fifteenth century.” Rendered in soft, clear colors against 
a dark background, the two figures formed no integrated compositional group. They were simply 
painted counterparts to the usual paired sculptured apostles that were commonly placed on consoles 
against pillars in Gothic choirs. These two painted figures would have appeared directly above the 
altar, and they are perhaps the paintings described by van Mander as being on the “interior” of the 
altar. Thus the curious landscape at “the base” may have been part of the altarpiece proper and 
not a predella.* 

It is not likely that the pilgrims represented in the landscape would be the Haarlem brothers 
themselves. The only types of subject matter that answer van Mander’s curious description of a 
landscape with pilgrims are the Lives of the Hermit Saints, i.e. the Thebiad, or the original 
pilgrims of Christ in the Separation of the Apostles. The latter, in conjunction with the SS. Peter 
and Paul above the altar, would have been a very appropriate theme for a brotherhood of Haarlem 
burghers who had been on a pilgrimage to Rome. The Separation of the Apostles is a rare theme in 
mediaeval art, and in the Late Gothic period nearly every example presents a different icono- 
graphic solution.*” A German painting published by K. Gerstenberg, attributed to the school of 
Michael Wolgemut, surprisingly fulfills the unusual iconographic requirements of van Mander’s 
description with the twelve apostles dressed as contemporary pilgrims, “some walking, others 
resting, eating, or drinking” in a landscape (Fig. 8).*° A second copy of the same composition hangs 
in the Saint Blasius Chapel in Kaufbeuren.” Curiously enough, the paintings of the High Altar 
in the Blasius Chapel, dated 1518 and related to the style of the Separation of the Apostles, have 
been attributed to the young Jan van Scorel, the famous Utrecht painter who had worked in 
Haarlem in his early years. The Score] attribution is more than questionable—the paintings are 
poor in quality—but the connections with the style of early Dutch Mannerism is more convincing, 
and the possibility of the importation of an earlier Haarlem composition into the remote German 
village is by no means unlikely. The Kaufbeuren copy differs from the earlier copy in Nuremberg 
only in minor details: two women are added in the middle distance, the cityscape is changed some- 
what, and there are more Boutsian minutiae added in the form of flowers, birds, ducks, etc. 

To what extent the two German paintings can be considered outright copies of a lost Haarlem 
prototype is difficult to determine. The figure types, the handling of the drapery folds, and the 


36. Schilderboeck, fol. 205v. 

37. D. van der Kellen, Muurschilderingen in de Groote- of 
St. Bavokerk te Haarlem, The Hague, 1861; and Hoogewerff, 
Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, 11, pp. 117-121, fig. 56. 

38. Hoogewerff, of.cit., pp. 118ff., tentatively attributes 
the frescoes to Ouwater. 

39. A. Katzenellenbogen, “The Separation of the Apostles,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. 6, XXXV, 1949, pp. 81-98. 

40. Gerstenberg, op.cit., p. 133. H. Thode, Die Malerschule 
von Niirnberg, Frankfort on the Main, 1891, p. 190, describes 
the panel as a late work of Hans Pleydenwurff. 


41. F. Haack, “Die Blasiuskapelle in Kaufbeuren und ihre 
Ausstattung—Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Apt-Scorel-Frage,” 
Zeitschrift fiir bildenden Kunst, N.F., 1X, 1898, pp. 249-261, 
fig. 1. Three reflections of this same composition are known 
to me: (1) a panel in the Réher Collection, Munich, by Jérg 
Breu, dated 1514; (2) another German panel in Wilton bei 
Innsbruck (see M. S. Reinach, Répertoire de peintures..., 
Ill, 1910, p. 525); and (3) an interesting South German 
version, ca. 1485, in the Stadtische Kunstsammlungen, Bam- 
berg, reproduced in F. M. Godfrey, Christ and the Apostles, 
London, 1957, plate 15. 
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bearded heads in the Nuremberg copy are quite close to those features in Ouwater’s Raising of 
Lazarus. The particular sentiment evoked is typically “Dutch.” Rather than depicting the heroic 
missionaries of Christ bravely setting out on their dangerous appointments, the artist dwelt on 
the more humble, the more human and tender aspects of their separation. They are bundled up 
for a long trip. Each has his name and destination inscribed on his halo. The apostles fill their 
flasks and take nourishment, for the body will need more than spiritual comfort in the days to come. 
More touching is their realization that they are bidding farewell to their cousins and friends for 
the last time. The major figure groups are composed to this end. Bartholomew and Andrew 
embrace tenderly near the center of the panel. Thaddeus turns to take one last look at Matthew. 
What must have been a major compositional unit in the foreground, but weakened and misunder- 
stood by the copyist, are the figures of the young St. John kneeling at the well and James the Great 
who looks down at him. Originally this group must have been a transformation of one of the most 
touching farewell motifs in Christian art—the “Noli me tangere.” 

While the unusual iconographic evidence supports the “nach Ouwater” attribution of the paint- 
ings, it was actually the intriguing representation of landscape in the Nuremberg copy that con- 
vinced Gerstenberg that the composition was a reflection of a Netherlandish rather than a German 
prototype. The structure and the details of the unraveling hill country suggested to him the spatial 
organizations of Geertgen tot Sint Jans. By reducing the compositional units to pairs of apostles 
the artist was able to break up the traditional large figure group organization into smaller groups 
sprinkled back into space giving the illusion of figures im a landscape and not figures with a 
landscape. This is no minor achievement. The fundamental relationship of figures to the illu- 
sionary space of the landscape is one of the most exciting aspects of early Netherlandish painting. 

An early Flemish landscapist, the Master of the Boucicault Hours, arrived at a quite obvious 
solution to this perplexing problem. In his “Visitation” miniature in the Boucicault Hours® the 
figure group occupies the traditional Italo-Byzantine “stage-space” setting with the familiar basalt 
mountain formations rising abruptly behind them. Beyond these stylized hills, where the Italian 
artist would lay a gold or neutral background, the Master of the Boucicault Hours fashioned a 
charming and realistic Flemish vista. Thus the figures retain their traditional stage setting inde- 
pendent of the new Flemish landscape. The same scheme was employed by Hubert van Eyck in 
the Three Marys at the Tomb* where stylized rocks of Italo-Byzantine character form the back- 
drop to the foreground space, and the wonderful view of Jerusalem unrolls far behind them. Such 
obvious stylistic discrepancies—a stylized landscape stage with a naturalistic backdrop—would 
never do for Jan van Eyck. In many of his paintings he side-stepped the problems of contradicting 
landscape modes by relegating the landscape vista to a far distance view out of a window or through 
the loggia of a realistic interior. This device was exaggerated by Robert Campin to the point that 
the “window-landscape” appears as a picture hanging on the back wall.“* While literally bridging 
the gap between foreground and background, both Jan van Eyck and Campin refined and intensified 
the seemingly telescopic distant-view into a diminutive near-view without the contradictions of 
middle distance spatial projection. 

It was not until Dirk Bouts, however, that the possibilities of Netherlandish landscape space 
were fully exploited.** Bouts reassembled the various spatial devices in a new protracted structure 
of continuous space with figures that reaches, step by step, from the foreground to the distant 
horizon. This he achieved by activating isolated spatial pockets with figures, creating organic and 
structural “space-cells.” Each step into depth follows the path of these space-cells. Dominant 


42. Panofsky, op.cit., plate 27. 11, plates L, Lrx. 
43. Panofsky, of.cit., plate 153; Friedlander, Altnieder- 45. Panofsky, op.cit., plate 273; Friedlander, of.cit., 111, 
landische Malerei, 1, plate Xxx1. plates VI, VII, XXVI, XXVIII. 


44. Panofsky, of.cit., plates 90, 91, 97; Friedlander, of.ctt., 
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foreground figure-groups are purposefully stretched apart, arranged along diagonal rather than 
coplanar axes, and pulled back into the landscape. The figures no longer maintain an independent 
organization. Rather than the space existing solely for the figures, the figures are now reduced to 
functions of the space. It is this conscious departure from the principles of planar figure composi- 
tion for a richer treatment of spatial organization that puts Bouts, as Panofsky writes, “at a maximum 
distance from classical antiquity.”*° 

In the copy of Ouwater’s Separation of the Apostles a comparable method for achieving a con- 
vincing representation of landscape is employed (Fig. 8). The apostles are gathered in small pools 
in depth. Each isolated group activates a small parcel of space that emerges behind the sloping 
terrain, and, at the same time, vitalizes the continuum implied by the intervals and voids between 
the shifting coulisses. Considering the style of landscape sketches preserved from Wolgemut’s 
shop, one should not be surprised that these coulisses appear flat and artificial in the Nuremberg 
copy, resembling so many stage props set one behind the other.*’ Indeed, one would expect the 
original piece to have more of the gently rolling quality of Bouts’ Gathering of Manna. 

Numerous other devices relate to the Boutsian landscape style: the formula for enframing a 
far distance view with clustered rocks and mountains on the left, the intriguing road that weaves 
behind rocks and hills leading the spectator out of the picture at either side of the composition, 
and the adjustable bird’s-eye view that slowly closes the angle of vision as one moves back into the 
picture. Lastly, what cannot be checked in the copy, one would expect Ouwater to exploit the 
unifying qualities of colors and tonalities just as Bouts imbued his landscapes with what Panofsky 
calls Stimmung by the incredible chromatic quality of the light. To return to van Mander’s state- 
ment that Ouwater practiced the “first and best method of landscape painting,” we can now better 
understand the method if not the style. Insofar as the meager evidence shows, Ouwater’s method 
was essentially the same as that of Dirk Bouts. 

Between Ouwater’s Raising of Lazarus, ca. 1450-1460, and the next paintings that can be 
definitely assigned to Haarlem—those of Geertgen tot Sint Jans and the Master of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl dating no earlier than 1475—\there exists a disturbing lacuna. Surprisingly few paintings from 
the province of Holland survive that can be dated within the years 1460 to 1475; indeed, only 
four panels need be mentioned here as possible Haarlem School productions. These works have 
been attributed to one anonymous artist named the Master of the Gathering of Manna (Meester 
van het Mannah Inzameling) after a curious painting in the Museum at Douai:** 


1. The Gathering of Manna, Douai Museum (Fig. 9). 

2. The Fire Offering of the Jews, Rotterdam, Museum Boymans (Fig. 10). 

3. Crucifixion, St. Germain-en-Laye, Private Collection. 

4. Christ Healing the Blind Man at Jericho, Blaricum, Collection of Dr. Kleiweg de Zwaan 
(Fig. 11). 


The Master of the Gathering of Manna has been variously identified as Albert van Ouwater, 
a Haarlem painter, and simply a north Netherlandish master of the second half of the fifteenth 
century.”” The two earlier works, the Gathering of Manna and the Fire Offering, are two wings 


46. Panofsky, 0f.cit., p. 317. In his superb analysis of the 
stylistic traits in early Dutch art, in contrast to those in French 
and Flemish, Otto Pacht discusses Dirk Bouts as the repre- 
sentative of Dutch painting (“Gestaltungsprinzipien der west- 
lichen Malerei des 15. Jahrhunderts,” Kunstwissenschaftliche 
Forschungen, 11, 1933, pp. 75-100). For my use of the word 
space-cell, compare Schéne’s description of Umgebungsraum 
(Dieric Bouts, p. 13) and Panofsky’s comment on Bouts’ 
tendency toward “devitalization of the human figure and the 
vitalization of space” (p. 319). 

47. Zeichnungssammlung der Universitatsbibliothek—Er- 


langen (Katalog Boch), 1929, figs. 140 and 142. Other 
working drawings attributed to Wolgemut’s shop would seem 
to reflect Netherlandish, if not Dutch, panel compositions 
and individual figures. 

48. K. G. Boon, “Een Hollands Altaar omstreeks 1470,” 
Oud-Holland, LXV, 1950, pp. 207-215. 

49. L. Baldass, “Ein Friihwerk des Geertgen tot Sint Jans 
und die hollandische Malerei des XV. Jahrhunderts,” Jahrbuch 
der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, XXXV, 1920-1921, 
p. 9; E. Haverkamp Begemann, “Een Noord-Nederlandse 
Primitief,” Bulletin Museum Boymans-Rotterdam, 11, 1951, 
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of a larger altarpiece and can be dated between 1465 and 1475. The Christ Healing the Blind Man 
and the Paris Crucifixion are later, ca. 1475-1485. The style of the Master shows definite rela- 
tionships with Utrecht miniatures of the 1470’s and 1480’s and with the woodcut illustrations 
in the famed Speculum humanae salvationis—another body of Dutch works that are often 
attributed to Haarlem artists.” At first glance these paintings appear to be pre-Ouwater or pre- 
Raising of Lazarus in style, but a careful study of the head types, costumes, and drapery reveals 
the strong influence of Albert van Ouwater and Dirk Bouts. The pedantic arrangement of figures 
in a circular ground plan in the temple interior of the Fire Offering is simply an unsuccessful 
attempt to repeat the principles of inscenation carried out by Ouwater in the Raising of Lazurus. 
In the Christ Healing the Blind Man the landscape formula followed is the same scheme— 
activating space-cells along a winding road—that was suggested for Ouwater’s landscape style. 
In short, the four paintings attributed to the Master of the Gathering of Manna exhibit the type 
of Ouwater following that one would expect to find developing in the north Netherlands. To be 
more specific than this is to go beyond the present evidence. Ouwater’s followers could have 
settled in other towns in Holland or in Utrecht. That the style of Ouwater and Bouts was kept 
alive in Haarlem right up to the end of the fifteenth century can be demonstrated by the paintings 
of a second anonymous painter, the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl. 


Tue Master OF THE TIBURTINE SIBYL 


It is an exceedingly difficult task to reconstruct an accurate history of early Dutch painting 
when only one work by the first master survives. But it is an easy task to assemble for Ouwater 
a likely oeuvre based on conjectures of how he should have painted and to fit the one sure monu- 
ment into some hypothetical stylistic development. At the present time there are two such “likely” 
oeuvres compiled for Ouwater. The one, based on a totally nonobjective analysis of what his style 
should have been, has submerged his true personality in the circle of the van Eycks.” The other 
has confused his style with that of one of the most charming followers of Dirk Bouts—the Master 
of the Tiburtine Sibyl. 

Max Friedlander, the first scholar to rescue the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl from the vast 
stock of Boutsian following, named him after the curious Vision of Augustus and the Tiburtine 
Sibyl in the Frankfort Stadelisches Institut (Fig. 13). To the same hand Friedlander also attrib- 
uted a Crucifixion in the Detroit Institute of Arts, a Raising of Lazarus in the Mexico City Gallerias 
Nacionales, and a Marriage of the Virgin in the Johnson Collection in Philadelphia (Figs. 12-15)."° 


pp. 51-57, and “Een Aanwinst bij een Aanwinst,” Bulletin 
Museum Boymans—Rotterdam, 1V, 1953, pp. 9-11; Boon, 
op.cit., pp. 207-215. The Gathering of Manna was recognized 
as althollandische Schule as early as 1839 by G. F. Waagen, 
Kunstwerke und Kiinstler in England und Paris, 111, 1839, 
P. 451. 

50. E. Haverkamp Begemann, “Een Aanwinst ... ,” p. 11. 
Hoogewerff, of.cit., 1, pp. 551ff., identifies the painter with 
the Utrecht miniaturist whom he names Master Zeno, the best 
hand in the beautiful Vienna Bible, Mss 2771-2772. See note 
66 on the location of the Speculum woodcuts. 

51. This school of Ouwater scholarship originated with 
Max Dvofak’s “Die Anfange der hollandische Malerei,” first 
published in 1918 (Jahrbuch der kéniglich preuszischen Kunst- 
sammlungen, XXX1X, pp. 51-79). Dvorak attributed the proble- 
matical Hand G miniatures in the Turin-Milan Hours and 
a number of related Eyckian panels, including the Budapest 
Carrying of the Cross and the New York Crucifixion-Last 
Judgment diptych, to an early Dutch artist. Later the name 
of Albert van Ouwater was attached to this oeuvre (see 
de Tolnay, Le Mditre de Flémalle et les fréres van Eyck, 
1939, p. 36, and Klara Garas, Acta Historiae Artium, 1, 1954, 
pp. 237ff.). Recent studies of the Hand G miniatures, especially 


that of F. Lyna, “Les van Eycks et les Heures de Turin et de 
Milan,” Bulletin des Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Bel- 
Sique, 1-3, 1955, pp. 7-20, have demonstrated a somewhat 
later date for the miniatures than has usually been accepted. 
An interesting drawing, closely related to the miniatures, has 
been recently published by Otto Kurz, “A Fishing Party at 
the Court of William VI Count of Holland, Zeeland and 
Hainault,” Oud-Holland, Lxx1, 1956, pp. 117-121, which 
would seem to be a work commissioned by The Hague court. 
Since Jan van Eyck’s activity at The Hague is documented, 
it is not at all impossible that an important Eyckian atelier 
could have been established at The Hague in South Holland. 

52. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei, 111, pp. 7off.; 
cf. Valentiner, Aus altniederlandische Kunst, 1914, pp. 29-84. 
G. Gliick, “Ein Gemialde des Meisters der tiburtinischen 
Sibylle,” Mélanges Hulin de Loo, Brussels and Paris, 1931, 
pp. 193-196, adds to his oeuvre a charming Anna Selbdritt in 
the J. van der Elst Collection. Another painting attributed to 
the Tiburtine Sibyl Master by Gliick, a Madonna and Child 
in a Court at Hayward’s Heath, is very Boutsian and may well 
be the earliest work by the Master, see Friedlander, of.cit., 111, 
plate Lxx111. A second version of the same composition, in the 
Leitmeritz Dom, Czech., is dated 1498. Hoogewerff, of.cit., 
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Friedlander’s attributions and his opinion that the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl was trained in 
the workshop of Dirk Bouts have been generally accepted, but the obvious stylistic relationships of 
some of these works with Haarlem paintings of the late fifteenth century, an aspect of his art 
that Friedlander did not adequately handle, has been an issue of baflement for many art historians. 
Three theories prevail: (1) the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl may have gone temporarily to 
Haarlem after his apprenticeship with Bouts,”* (2) he was a Haarlem painter in the first place, 
trained under Bouts during the latter’s Haarlem period (this poses an impossible problem for his 
chronology), and he should be identified with none other than Albert van Ouwater,™ and (3) he 
had no direct connections with Haarlem, but should be identified with Dirk Bouts the younger, 
who was active in Brabant from 1473 to 1491.°° Only the first theory is reasonable. 

The starting point for a study of the style of the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl is his training 
with Dirk Bouts—the one premise that all three theories share. His angular, attenuated figures 
move with the same stiffness as the people in paintings by Bouts, and, like his master, he clusters 
the figures in isolated groups and places them in generous spatial compartments. He employs the 
same formula for drapery, and many of his head types are near caricatures of Bouts’ people. One 
could easily catalog numerous standard gestures and attitudes in the works of the Master of the 
Tiburtine Siby] that are borrowed directly from individual Boutsian figures and employed over 
and over again: the man who crosses his hands over his chest, the bearded man resting his arm in 
the sling of his mantle, and the courtier with his hand on his hip seen from the side or from 
behind. 

It could be argued that our painter shows a similar relationship to Ouwater. Thus some scholars 
see the landscapes in the Detroit Crucifixion and in the backgrounds of the other panels as genuine 
representatives of Ouwater’s famed landscape. Actually the landscapes of the Master of the 
Tiburtine Sibyl reveal the same naive borrowings from the vocabulary of Dirk Bouts as do his 
figures. In the Vision of Augustus the artist employs one Boutsian landscape configuration to the 
left of the tower, rocky cliffs, and another to the right, sharply contoured hills, with little attempt 
to blend or unify them. Furthermore, he reduces Bouts’ interplay of coulisse and space-cell, that 
move and shift gradually into depth, to larger areas mechanically adjoined. In the Crucifixion, 
the swooping glen, culminating in two rocky promontories, clearly establishes the middle ground. 
We jump from there directly to the rolling hills and sunlit pastures of the far distance. 

In spite of these shortcomings, his paintings have a childlike charm and joyousness that reveal 
his respect and love for Nature. His interest can shift momentarily from the major narrative 
elements to the minor details of a world filled with exciting beasts and birds. He carefully studies 
and records each species. In muddy ditches sinister serpents and salamanders crawl, long-legged 
waterbirds wade in rushes, and white storks build their nests in neat rows along the rooftops. In 
three paintings elegant swans sai] on well-groomed garden ponds. He paints a luxuriant world 
of subhuman activities and exotic details. These intimate details from the world of Nature are 
not to be regarded, however, as purely secular intrusions. The ever-present peacock no doubt 
still boasts something of his traditional symbolism of worldly pride or immortality. The burly 
bear, chained and muzzled and curled up before his den beneath the porch in the Vision of Augustus, 
is a familiar image of cruelty and evil influences conquered and tamed, while, chained to the 
shadowy window niche above, the moody monkey symbolizes sin and lust subdued by faith and 


II, p. 78, attributes to his hand a standing Madonna and Child 54. Valentiner, “Aelbert van Ouwater,” Art Quarterly, v1, 


in the J. Bohler Collection and, as a work of a follower, 
another Madonna and Child in a Court in the Rijksmuseum 
Twenthe in Enschedé (fig. 39). A drawing, Saint John under 
the Cross, probably by the hand of the Master of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl, is reproduced by Schéne, Dieric Bouts, plate 42B. 

53. Hoogewerff, of.cit., 11, p. 80; Schone, Dieric Bouts, 
p- 3m. 1. 


1943, pp. 74-91; M. J. Schretlen, Dirck Bouts (Palet Serie), 
Amsterdam, n.d., pp. 55-60. 

55. G. Gliick, 0f.cit., pp. 193-196. Friedlander, of.cit., 111, 
p. 70, writes: “. . . zwischen 1480 und 1495 tatig war, sei 
es in Léwen oder anderswo nach Schulung in dem Léwener 
Atelier.” 

56. Valentiner, of.cit., p. 88. 
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virtue. In the Marriage of the Virgin the rabbits that hop from their homes under the dry tree 
(sterility) are appropriate allusions to the hope for fecundity on the part of the barren Anna. But 
the symbolism expands beyond individual details.’ In the Detroit Crucifixion one can actually 
speak of a “moralizing” landscape. Above the heads of the faithful there opens a landscape of 
fresh green meadows and rolling hills with a winding stream flowing from a sunlit lake—the 
promise of new birth and new life. On the right, where the black ravens circle, rising abruptly 
behind the Jews, a ragged and rocky cliff crowned by the broken limbs of the proverbial “dry tree” 
enframes a shaded gully where serpents crawl and hiss, and just beyond lies the foul, stagnant 
pond, the sinister realm of death, despair, and sterility. 

The Frankfort panel (Fig. 13) is the earliest painting in the series. Here the Master of the 
Tiburtine Sibyl stands close beside his master, and, in fact, paraphrases the famous Judgment 
panels painted by Bouts for the Louvain Town Hall in 1468 (Fig. 16). In the Vision of Augustus 
we find the only instance where the Sibyl Master clothes his figures in the earlier Burgundian 
costumes of the third quarter of the fifteenth century, i.e. the Aenin, the pointed shoes, and the 
short jacket (pourpoint court). The mantles and capes, the distinctive magister’s robes and clerical 
berets worn by the group to the left (who are engaged in scholastic argumentation) are familiar 
habits worn by some of Bouts’ own donors. In some cases, the head types are so close to those 
in the paintings of Bouts that one wonders if perhaps some of the donors might not be the same 
people as those in the Town Hall panels. 

It is tempting to identify these donors with scholars and administrators from the university 
and court circles at Louvain.” To the far right stands a quiet, young aristocrat wearing the Golden 
Fleece. He is Engelbert II (1451-1504) Count of Nassau and Signeur of Breda. Engelbert was 
elected the 77th Chevalier de Toison d’or by Charles the Bold in 1473, and, in the same year, 
appointed Lieutenant-General in Brabant. From the year of its foundation in 1425, his family 
were famed patrons, agents, and supporters of the University of Louvain, and Engelbert himself 
acted as the protector of the University during the peasant revolts of 1476. Another portrait of 
Engelbert II, painted about 1485, in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam supports this identification.” 

The anachronistic presence of courtiers, clerics, and court ladies in the painting poses an inter- 
esting problem in iconography. The Vision of Augustus (a classical prototype of the Nativity) had 
generally served as an appendage to the major image of the Nativity of Christ. So it appears in 
the Speculum humanae salvationis and in the left wing of the Bladelin Altarpiece by Roger van 
der Weyden. Here the marginal motif has been blown up into a self-sufficient panel composition. 
The Sibyl and Augustus are placed in the center of a spacious courtyard where crowds of clerics 
and townspeople have gathered to view the transfixed emperor with astonishment and perplexity. 


57. For the most part I have foliowed the animal symbolism — especially at Louvain as Lieutenant-General, is the only logical 


outlined in J. J. M. Timmers, Symboliek en Iconographie der 
Christelijke Kunst, Roermond-Maaseik, 1947. 

58. The costumes of three figures to the left are definitely 
academic dress (see H. Rashdall, “Academic dress and clerical 
status,” The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 111, 
1936, pp. 512ff.); M. Beaulieu and J. Baylé, Le Costume en 
Bourgogne, Paris, 1956, pp. 133-135. For the regulations of 
the Louvain University dress see M. Reusens, “Statuts primitifs 
de la Faculté des Arts de Louvain,” Bruxelles Acad. Commis- 
sion Royale d’Histoire—Bulletin, ser. 3, 1X, 1886-1887, pp. 
1534; and A. van Hove, “Statuts de l’université de Louvain 
antérieurs &4 Pannée 1459,” ibid., LXXVI, 1907, pp. 635-655, 
for the years 1427 and ca. 1455. 

59. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, no. 1538 W1. According to 
the chronological list of appointments to the Golden Fleece 
(Kervyn de Lettenhove, La Toison d’or, 1907, pp. 102ff., and 
P. de Reiffenberg, Histoire de Dordre de la toison dor, 
1830) Engelbert II of Nassau, who was 22 years old when 
appointed chevalier and who was active in Brabant and 


candidate for the young chevalier in the painting. For the 
important connections between Engelbert and the University 
of Louvain see P. de Reiffenberg, “Mémoires sur les deux 
premiers siécles de l’Université de Louvain,” Mémoires de 
PAcadémie Royale de Belgique, V, 1829, pp. 13, 29, and vil, 
1831, p. 11. Engelbert was an ardent patron of the arts. His 
coat of arms and motto—Ce sera moi—appear in the lovely 
little Horae in the Oxford Bodleian Library, Douce 219, by 
the Master of Mary of Burgundy (see O. Pacht, The Master 
of Mary of Burgundy, London, 1947, pp. 55ff., who lists 
other manuscripts made for Engelbert). The Livre des ordon- 
nances de lorde de la thoison dor in The Hague Royal Library, 
Ms H.145n.1130, is from his personal library and has a 
portrait of the young Engelbert as chevalier. His elaborate 
tomb in the Grootkerk at Breda was executed after death 
(see De Monumenten in de voormalige Baronie van Breda, 
I, p. 105). Engelbert’s coat of arms features a peacock crest, 
and this may account for the prominence of the two peacocks 
in the Frankfort panel. 
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The Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl has simply added two Boutsian figure groups to the standard 
image, yet, if one will accept the argument that we are dealing with a picture painted for the 
citizens and faculty members of Louvain, whose portraits are here included, an interesting possi- 
bility arises to explain the curious narrative. 

From 1443 on the University of Louvain was the leading center for humanistic studies in the 
Netherlands.” The newly established professorship, rhetor publicus, and the appointment of a 
university printer, magister artis impressionae, fostered an active interest in the classics among the 
students and townspeople. This panel, with its emphasis on the classical Sibyl and a Roman 
emperor, might well be a reflection of this new environment, perhaps it was even commissioned 
by some progressive university association with strong humanistic leanings. The particular subject 
matter—the Sibyl of the Tibur indicating the vision of the Immaculate Madonna to the Emperor 
Augustus—would have been especially appropriate for the Louvain humanists. Troubled in 1473 
by certain heretical writings of one of their faculty members, the Louvain professors took an active 
role in the support of the much disputed doctrine of the Immaculate Conception (1473-1479). 
Louvain had special reasons for the zealous devotion to Mary. The celebration of the founding 
of the University was on September 7, the Feast of the Virgin’s Nativity, and in 1458 the faculty 
members meddled in political affairs for the first time when they examined and approved the 
Office of the Virgin drawn up for the festivals of the Golden Fleece.” Here a group of educators 
and learned citizens of Louvain picture themselves discussing one of the more remarkable demon- 
strations of the validity of their humanistic studies, for here the pagan deities of the Roman 
Empire share the convictions of their Christian descendants, a conviction involving a very timely 
issue in Louvain—the Immaculate Conception.” 

It would thus appear that in the Vision of Augustus we have evidence pointing to the activity 
of the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl in Louvain during the 1470’s. Whether or not one accepts 
the iconographic argument in its details, the debt to Dirk Bouts on general stylistic evidence 
cannot be questioned. A comparable dependence on Boutsian types and costumes characterizes the 
group of the six faithful mourners to the left of the cross in the Detroit Crucifixion (Fig. 12) 
where one can extract elements from at least two works by Bouts. Three of the female mourners 
appear in identical attitudes and similar costumes in a Rhenish copy of a lost Crucifixion composi- 
tion by Bouts, and the Mary to the left of the Virgin in the Detroit panel has her counterpart in 
the Mary in the Granada Deposition who reaches for the feet of Christ.°* The group of Jews to 
the right presents a more complicated problem. The two foremost figures, the gesturing sage and 
his wicked companion, are typical representatives of the “evil throng” that we find in the works 
of Bouts and other Dutch artists. But the broad, round shoes and the elaborate turbans and head- 
gears are costume details designed by the Haarlem painter Geertgen tot Sint Jans, and they are 
in themselves evidence for a date in the middle eighties for the Detroit panel. Thanks to the 
survival of a Crucifixion, now in the De Young Memorial Museum in San Francisco (Fig. 17) 
painted by one of Geertgen’s followers, the recension of this group can be pinned down to a lost 
work probably painted by Geertgen himself. Both the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl and the 
Geertgen follower adapted the stance, gestures, and the costumes of the two foreground figures 
in the lost masterpiece. In a later study the San Francisco Crucifixion will be discussed in more 
detail, but for the present, we have good evidence in the right-hand figure group, no matter 


60. L. van der Essen, L’Université de Louvain, Louvain, 
1921, pp. 19ff.; H. de Vocht, History of the College Trilingue 
Lovaniense, 1951, pp. 49-63 and rioff. 

61. Reiffenberg, Memoires .. . , V, 1829, pp. 8 and 24ff. 

62. Should the painting date after 1477 there is a possible 
reference to the wedding of Mary of Burgundy and Maxi- 
milian which the University of Louvain approved in that 
year, for they may be the lovers depicted in the far court. 


Engelbert II was quick to take sides with Mary of Burgundy 
in the conflict over this crucial marriage (see Reiffenberg, 
Memoires ..., Vil, 1831, p. 10). 

63. The Berlin panel is reproduced by Schone, Dieric Bouts, 
plate 75C; the Granada Deposition is reproduced by Schéne, 
Dieric Bouts, plate 8; Panofsky, of.cit., plate 263; Fried- 
lander, Altniederlandische Malerei, 11, plate v for the 
Valencian variant. 
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which way the borrowing goes, for claiming a contact and a dependence on Haarlem painting for 
the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl. 

In the Raising of Lazarus in Mexico City (Fig. 14) the influence of Haarlem painting is more 
striking. The Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl borrowed figure for figure from the group of Christ 
and his disciples in the Raising of Lazarus by Albert van Ouwater, and following the general 
compositional scheme for the surprised Jews too, he merely exchanged some of Ouwater’s figures 
for his own standard types dressed in up-to-date Haarlem costumes (compare the same group 
in the Detroit Crucifixion). One surprising departure from the Ouwater composition is the return 
to the traditional outdoor setting for the miracle. Quite conscious of the spatial implications of 
Ouwater’s temple interior, the Sibyl Master placed the foreground figures in a curious court- 
within-court with architectural elements and landscape filling the upper half of the composition. 
The idea of an expansive courtyard and landscape comes from another Haarlem interpretation of 
the theme, the Raising of Lazarus by Geertgen tot Sint Jans in the Louvre."* Also borrowed from 
Geertgen’s panel are the two men wandering in the middle ground who function as the connecting 
link between the right and left-hand groups. Finally, the figure of Lazarus in the Mexico City 
panel is closer to the wrapped, praying Lazarus in Geertgen’s painting. 

Since the style of the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl originally grew out of the art of Dirk 
Bouts—which in turn is closely related to that of Ouwater—the faltering steps in the gradual 
“Haarlemization” of his stylistic vocabulary are instructive to study. He had merely to adapt 
his tastes to the heartier diets of his country cousins, and the new tastes must have been to his 
liking. In the Marriage of the Virgin (Fig. 15) the Master appears as a full-fledged Haarlem 
painter.” One must look hard for any direct connections with Dirk Bouts in this work. The 
handsome young men, the man with the wonderfully braided beard, the maidens with the fanciful 
headgears could have walked right out of a picture by Geertgen. Even the Boutsian architectural 
configurations have given way to a variety of new types including the round-towered city walls 
that are found in many Haarlem paintings. Each new influence strengthened and added charm 
to his own maturing style. His passion for story-telling, as demonstrated in the delightful narra- 
tive of Anna and Joachim in the background of the Marriage of the Virgin, fitted in admirably 
with the Haarlem style. Painting his mature works in the 1480’s and 1490’s, the Master of the 
Tiburtine Sibyl provided, along with Geertgen tot Sint Jans, new materials from which the next 
generation of Haarlem artists could draw. 

An additional body of evidence that confirms and more precisely dates the activity of the 
Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl in Haarlem is provided by the illustrated books published in 
Haarlem between 1484 and 1486 by the printer Jacob Bellaert. The woodcut designs in these 
books are stylistically related to the famous Speculum humanae salvationis illustrations, and this 
fact strengthens the theory of those historians who would like to attribute the Speculum, along 
with the Biblia pauperum, the Canticum canticorum, and the Ars moriendi woodcuts to early 
Haarlem presses. Needless to say, scholars have battled over the location and date of these 


64. G. J. Hoogewerff, De Noord-Nederlandsche Schilder- 


kunst, 11, 1937, fig. 72 and E, Panofsky, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, 11, 1953, pl. 284. 

65. The measurements of the Detroit Crucifixion and the 
Philadelphia Marriage of the Virgin are almost identical. 


They are perhaps two wings from a larger altarpiece. 

66. M. J. Schretlen, Dutch and Flemish Woodcuts of the 
Fifteenth Century, London, 1925, pp. 7-29. More recently 
evidence in favor of Utrecht has been brought forth. Professor 
Robert A. Koch of Princeton University, who is currently 
preparing a study on the Speculum illustrations, writes in a 
letter: “the finest surviving Speculum ‘blockbook,’ in four 
Latin and Dutch editions, was probably printed in or near 
Utrecht ca. 1475-1479 (Ernst Kloss, Speculum Humanae 


Salvationis, Munich, 1925, pp. 33ff.) although most scholars 
date it as much as a decade earlier. The printer Johann 
Veldener who moved in 1478 to Utrecht from Louvain (where 
in 1475 he had produced the first illustrated typographic books 
in the Low Countries), owned the woodcut blocks in 1481 
when he used fragments for an edition of Epistelen ende 
Evangelien. In all likelihood he purchased the blocks from 
the unknown Dutch atelier that originally prepared and 
printed the four ‘blockbook’ editions. A number of Utrecht 
manuscripts of the 1460’s carry illustrations stylistically re- 
lated to the woodcuts.” In Middeleeuwse Kunst der Noordelijke 
Nederlanden, Amsterdam, 1958, p. 23, K. G. Boon notes 
stylistic relationships with the Utrecht sculptor Adriaen van 
Wesel. 
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problematic illustrated books, but, fortunately, the Bellaert editions are signed and dated. The 
most important woodcuts are found in the following books: 


Sonderen Troest by Jacobus de Theramo. Feb. 15, 1484. 32 cuts. 

Boek des Gulden T hroens by Otto van Passau. Oct. 25, 1484. 4 cuts 

Historie vanden vromen ridder Jason by R. le Févre. Before May 5, 1485. 21 cuts. 
Vergaderinge der historien van Troyen by R. le Févre. May 5, 1485. 25 cuts. 

Boeck vanden proprieteyten der dinghen by Bartholomaeus de Glanvilla. Dec. 24, 1485. 11 cuts. 
Epistelen ende Euangelien. April 8, 1486. 19 cuts. 

Doctrinael des tyts by Pierre Michault. July 24, 1486. 10 cuts. 

Boeck vanden Pelgheryn by G. de Deguileville. Aug. 20, 1486. 60 cuts. 


The style of the illustrations in all eight books is consistent enough to assign them to one de- 
signer, the Master of Bellaert, and his shop. Extremely pictorial for the medium, many cuts 
feature elaborate architectural sets and rock landscapes as stages for numerous narrative episodes 
linked together in typical Haarlem fashion (Fig. 18). The figures, while quite Boutsian, are 
more elongated than those in the Speculum woodcuts. Their stiff, angular movements are more 
pronounced, and their costumes are later in date. Frequently the figure groups are split up, 
scaled down, and dispersed in a generous stretch of landscape. For the first time in the art of the 
woodcut, clouds fill the sky backgrounds, and in general these Haarlem designs are distinguished 
by the ever-present interest in landscape. There are panoramic city-scapes and meticulous catalogs 
of birds, fishes, and flora in meadows and ponds unrolled like carpets (Fig. 20). The interiors 
are very detailed too. The “School of Falsehood” in the Doctrinael des tyts (Fig. 19) resembles 
the church interior in Geertgen’s Holy Kinship in the Rijksmuseum.” In short, the painterly 
qualities of these designs agree with the characteristics that we have come to associate with the 
Haarlem style. 

The surprising stylistic kinship between the graphic works and Haarlem painting has led to 
much speculation over the identity of the Master of Bellaert.” In a recent study W. R. Valentiner 
identified the designer of the woodcuts with Albert van Ouwater, whom he also equated with 
the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl.” While the artist responsible for the designs of the woodcuts 
should not be confused with Ouwater, the second painter in Valentiner’s comparison, the Master 
of the Tiburtine Sibyl, does provide the key to the identification of the Master of Bellaert. Indeed, 
the relationship is so tight that one can explain the agreement only by attributing the woodcut 
designs to the Sibyl Master or his shop.” 

Throughout the woodcuts certain distinctive poses, gestures, and costume details borrowed 
directly from the paintings of the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl recur: the elegant court lady who 
holds the fur-lined border of her mantle up under her arm, the woman whose drapery falls at 
her side in a stylized zigzag pattern, the old man who rests his arm in the sling of his mantle, 
and the young courtier with his hand on his hip."* The same delightful animals that appear in the 
paintings are turned loose in the woodcut compositions, and the painter’s devotion to all species 
of little animals, birds, and plants pervades every detail of the crowded flora and fauna in the 


67. A number of illustrations from these Haarlem books 
are reproduced by Schretlen, of.cit. See also M. Conway, The 
Woodcutters of the Netherlands in the Fifteenth Century, 
London, 1884, pp. 236ff. 

68. Panofsky, op.cét., plate 282; Friedlander, of.cit., v, 
plate 

69. M. J. Schretlen, “Een Haarlemsch Stadgezicht uit de 
15de eeuw,” Oud-Holland, xLvil, 1930, pp. 122-129, identi- 
fies the Master of Bellaert with the painter of a curious Christ 
before Pilate, formerly in the Schretlen collection. Hoogewerff, 
Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, 11, p. 227, endorses this 


identification. 

70. W. R. Valentiner, “Aelbert van Ouwater,” Art Quar- 
terly, V1, 1943, Pp. 74-91. 

71. In the catalogues for the 1957-1958 Dirk Bouts Exhibi- 
tion at Brussels and Delft (Dieric Bouts, Brussels, 1957-1958, 
p. 121) and the Amsterdam Exhibition of early Dutch art 
(Middeleeuwse Kunst der Noordelijke Nederlanden, Amster- 
dam, 1958, pp. 25 and 169) K. G. Boon has made the same 
observation. 

72. Schretlen, Dutch and Flemish Woodcuts, especially 
plates 16A, 18B, 20A, 23B, 30D. 
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Boeck vanden proprieteyten der dinghen (Fig. 20)."* But this comparison goes beyond simple 
details. In the Historie van Jason (Fig. 22) Jason meets Aetes in an open palace court that at 
once brings to mind the composition and setting of the Vision of Augustus (Fig. 13). Even the 
landcape configurations accord with those in the paintings by the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl. 
The curious scooped-out hollow of Hell in the illustration of “Orpheus and Eurydice” in the 
historien van Troyen (Fig. 23) has its only parallel in the swooping landscape of the Detroit 
Crucifixion (Fig. 12). 

Many of the traditional narrative compositions have been “Haarlemized,” so to speak, by 
scattering the figures in a receding landscape, and in some illustrations the woodcut types have been 
exchanged for contemporary panel compositions.“* The “Raising of Lazarus” in the Epistelen en 
Euangelien (Fig. 21) adapts, in fact, the Raising of Lazarus by the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl 
(Fig. 14), and the Mary Magdalene in the same painting, dressed in the same costume with the 
same drapery folds, kneels in three of the four cuts of the Boeck des Guldens T hroens personifying 
the human soul receiving instructions from an elder (Fig. 24). 

The position of the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl in the history of Haarlem painting is clear. 
It was his shop that provided the designs for the woodcuts in the books printed by Bellaert, and 
it was his style of painting that kept the Bouts-Ouwater tradition alive in Haarlem right up to 
the last decades of the fifteenth century.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


73. Schretlen, op.cit., plates 20A and 25B for the same 
dogs, and for the motif of rabbits hopping under the “dry 
tree” see plate 16A. 

74. Hulin de Loo, “La formation tournaisienne de l’enlumi- 
neur Johannes de Tavernier et Dinfluence de celui-ci sur la 
xylographie harlemoise de la fin du XVe siécle,” Académie 
Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Beaux-Arts, X, 
1928, pp. 51ff., suggested that the models for the Bellaert 
illustrations for the Historien van Jason and the Historien van 


Troyen were supplied by manuscripts from the shop of 
Tavernier. 

75. The foregoing study has been expanded from a doctoral 
dissertation prepared for Princeton University. I wish to thank 
Dr. Robert A. Koch of Princeton, Dr. J. G. van Gelder of the 
Kunsthistorisch Instituut te Utrecht, and Dr. E. Panofsky of 
the Institute for Advanced Study for their kind help and 
valuable suggestions. 
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5. Petrus Christus, Nativity. Washington, National Gallery of Art 
Mellon Collection 


7. Albert van Ouwater (?), Head of a Donor 
New York, Metropolitan Museum (Courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


8. Copy after Ouwater (?). Separation of the 
4 postles. Nuremburg, Germanisches Nat.-Mus. 


6. Copy after Ouwater (?), Crucifixion 
Formerly Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett 
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Rel g. Master of the Gathering of Manva, Gathering of Manna 10. Master of the Gathering of Manna, Fire Offering 
oP ihe Douai, Musée (Copyright A. C. L. Brussels) Rotterdam, Museum Boymans 


. Master of the Gathering of Manna, Christ Healing the Blind Man 
at Jericho. Blaricum, Collection of Dr. Kleiweg de Zwaan 


~ 12. Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl, Crucifixion. Detroit, Institute 
a: of Arts (Courtesy of the Detroit Institute of Arts) 
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13. Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl, Viston of Augustus and the Tiburtine Sibyl 


Frankfort on the Main, Stadelsches Kunstinstitut 


14. Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl, Raising of Lazarus 
Mexico City, Gallerias Nacionales (photo: Depto. de 
Artes Plasticas I. N. B. A.) 


15. Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl, Marriage of the Virgin. Philadelphia, 
Johnson Collection (Courtesy of the John G. Johnson Art Collection ) 
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16. Dirk Bouts, Wrongful Execution of the Count. Brussels, 
Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts (Copyright A. C. L. Brussels) 


17. Follower of Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Crucifixion 
San Francisco, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum 


18. Sonderen Troest, Haarlem, 1484 
(Courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library) 


19. Doctrinael des tyts, Haarlem, 1486 
(From Schretlen, Dutch and Flemish Woodcuts) 


20. Boeck van den proprieteyten der dingen 
Haarlem, 1485 (Courtesy of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library) 
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21. Epistelen ende Evangelien, Haarlem, 1486 
(From Schretlen, Dutch and Flemish Woodcuts) 
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24. Boeck des Guldens Throens, Haarlem, 1484 
(Courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library) 


22. Historie van Jason, Haarlem, 1485 
(From Schretlen, Dutch and Flemish Woodcuts) 
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1. Ruthwell Cross, Uppermost Section 
(Drawing by Miss A. C. Esmeijer) 
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2. Ishmael with Hagar and His Egyptian Wife. Brit. Mus. Cotton ms Claudius 
B. iv, fol. 36" (photo: Courtesy of the British Museum) 
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NOTES 


THE ARCHER IN THE 
RUTHWELL CROSS 


ERNST H. KANTOROWICZ 


Two highly suggestive studies were devoted some 
time ago to the Ruthwell Cross, a monument of prob- 
ably the seventh or eighth century, near the English- 
Scottish border, which combines classical elements with 
others of Anglian or Celtic origin. One study was 
written by the late Professor Saxl,* and the other one by 
Professor Meyer Schapiro.” They were published al- 
most simultaneously, in Spring 1945, although owing 
to the contingencies of wartime communications it so 
happened that the authors were barely informed of 
each other’s doings.* Whereas Professor Saxl stressed 
the Mediterranean origin of the iconographic items and 
of some stylistic elements of the representations sculp- 
tured in the Cross and its shaft, Professor Schapiro 
broadly discussed the religious meaning of the reliefs. 
The latter’s interpretation of the Cross, which he came 
to regard as a landmark of Insular asceticism reflecting 
ideals of the Egyptian desert fathers, appears particu- 
larly persuasive. In fact, most of the subjects repre- 
sented in the Cross fall in with the idea of the solitary 
life of the hermits in the deserts of Egypt or Syria: the 
Lord’s ‘Temptation and his adoration by the beasts of 
the desert, St. John the Baptist, the hermits Paul and 
Anthony, St. Mary Magdalen, who was believed to be 
a recluse, the Flight into Egypt—those are the out- 
standing themes alluding to the life in the desert. 

There is, however, one figure to which neither Saxl 
nor Schapiro paid much attention; that is, the kneeling 
archer (Fig. 1) in the upper part of the Cross. In the 
caption of figure 1 (no. 9) of his article, Schapiro in- 
troduced him as “Archer Aiming at Bird,” referring 
thereby to the bird, apparently an eagle, carved in the 
uppermost stone of the Cross.* Whether the archer 
really “aims” at the bird, may be open to doubts; but 
as a working hypothesis we may accept the suggestion. 
The symbolism of the eagle in Christian art and lore 
opens the field widely to speculation.® Saxl held that 
“the eagle at the summit must undoubtedly be inter- 
preted as a symbol of the Ascension,”® but he did not 
combine the archer with the bird. Instead, the archer 
reminded him of Psalm 90:6, “the arrow that flieth by 
day,” and of two archers in the representation of Psalm 
go in the Utrecht Psalter who point their weapons at 


1. F. Saxl, “The Ruthwell Cross,” Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, V1, 1943, Pp. 1-19. 

2. Meyer Schapiro, “The Religious Meaning of the Ruth- 
well Cross,” ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, pp. 232-245. 

3. M. Schapiro, p. 233 n. 4, suggests, however, that at least 
he was informed about Saxl’s forthcoming article. 

4. Schapiro (plate facing p. 232) calls attention to the fact 
that the upper part of the Cross has been reversed. Both archer 
and bird are better recognizable in Saxl’s study, pl. 4, b and d. 
For the drawing of that section of the Cross (Fig. 1) I am 
greatly obliged to Miss Anna C, Esmeijer, in Princeton. 


Christ shown as he treads lion and adder under his 
feet.” Saxl’s reference to that Psalm is easily explained 
by the fact that Christ is represented in the central 
section of the Cross standing on adder and lion, which, 
however, do not represent the conquered fiend but the 
desert animals adoring the Lord. Schapiro referred to 
the figure of the archer in a footnote only. He believed 
that the archer and the bird did not have a “definite 
religious sense,” and explained the scene as “one of the 
oldest mediaeval examples of secular imagery at a 
terminal point of a religious monument.”* He thus 
seemed to think of a hunting scene of a more or less or- 
namental character, disconnected from the great theme 
of desert life which otherwise he found so strongly 
emphasized in the carvings of the Cross. 

It is surprising that apparently neither Saxl nor Scha- 
piro have recalled—not even in order to refute it—one 
Biblical model that seems to fit so well into the com- 
position of the Ruthwell Cross and almost thrusts itself 
upon the reader, especially the reader of Schapiro’s il- 
luminating discussion. Genesis 21:12-21, narrates the 
cruel story of Abraham’s treatment of Hagar, the bond- 
woman from Egypt, and her son Ishmael. At the im- 
perious bidding of Sarah, who had watched Ishmael 
playing with her son Isaac (according to legendary 
tradition, Ishmael had jokingly aimed his bow at 
Isaac),° Abraham was forced to remove Hagar from 
his house. He gave her a loaf of bread and a skin filled 
with water and sent her away together with Ishmael, 
the son whom she had born unto him. Hagar wandered 
into the wilderness of Beersheba, in the Negeb, where 
the water was soon consumed. She cast the starving 
child under a shrub, and sat herself down “‘a good way 
off, as it were a bowshot,” to avoid being bound to wit- 
ness the death of her child. God, however, seeing her 
distress, opened her eyes, whereupon she noticed a well 
of water. She filled the empty skin and gave the lad to 
drink. “And God was with the lad; and he grew and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer (moratus 
est in solitudine factusque est iuvenis sagittarius); and 
he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran [in the Sinai 
Peninsula], and his mother took him a wife of the 
land of Egypt.” 

If really, as Schapiro pointed out so convincingly, the 
carvings in the Ruthwell Cross were centered on themes 
of the Egyptian desert and of the ascetic life in the 
wilderness in general, it would not appear too far- 
fetched to identify the archer with Ishmael. The rab- 


5. See T. Schneider, art. “Adler,” Reallexikon fiir Antike 
und Christentum, 1, cols. 91ft. 

6. F. Saxl, of.cit., p. 6. 

7. Utrecht Psalter, fol. 53%, ed. E. DeWald, Princeton, 
1932, pl. LXXxIv. 

8. M. Schapiro, of.cit., p. 238 n. §7. 

g. B. Beer, Leben Abraham's nach Auffassung der fiidischen 
Sage, Leipzig, 1859, p. 49; see also Louis Ginzberg, The 
Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1947, 1, pp. 263f. (a work 
to which Professor Kurt Weitzmann kindly called my atten- 
tion). 
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binic tradition has it that Ishmael became the teacher 
and master of all archers, and in another tradition it is 
said that “he aimed at birds.”’*° It is true, of course, 
that he was not an anchorite, although according to one 
tradition he became a penitent during the lifetime of 
Abraham."* Moreover, the fact that ““God was with 
him” and protected him in the desert has to be taken 
into account, and John Chrysostom makes this feature 
the focal point of his exegesis of Genesis 21, explaining 
that there was even greater security for a man dwelling 
in the desert, provided that God was his friend, than 
for one living in the cities; Chrysostom returned to this 
subject once more, thus interpreting Ishmael chiefly as 
a pious man living in the desert.*” For all that, however, 
Ishmael as an archer represented another type of desert- 
dweller than the hermits, one who through the descend- 
ants born to him by his Egyptian wife became the epo- 
nymic forebear of the Ishmaelites or 4 gareni, the Arab 
tribes’® that according to the legend turned against 
Israel** and eventually, by accepting the faith of Ma- 
homet, also turned against the Christian religion. This, 
then, was the fulfillment of the divine promise (Genesis 
16:13) that went to Ishmael even before he was born, 
saying: “He shall be a wild man. His hand will be 
against all men, and all men’s hands against him.” And 
this is also the reason why, according to the legend, the 
angels protested against showing the well to Hagar: 
“Why should Ishmael have water, since his descendants 
will destroy the Israelites by thirst?”’*° 

It would be difficult to tell whether or not the 
shooting at the eagle of the Ascension (if we accept 
Saxl’s interpretation of the bird) should be considered 
significant of the hostility of the Ishmaelites against 
Israel and against the new chosen people of Christ. We 
should not forget that the eagle may symbolize, on the 
basis of Psalm 102:5, and of Isaiah 40:31, the com- 
munity of the chosen with God.*® Also, it must remain 
undecided whether the archer in the Ruthwell Cross 
is really aiming at the bird (as suggested by Schapiro) 
or shooting in vain (comparable to the archers in the 
Utrecht Psalter), or not shooting at the bird at all. 


10. B. Beer, op.cit., p. 169 n. 515. 

11. Max Seligsohn, art. “Ishmael,” The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, vi, cols. 647f. 

12. John Chrysostom, In cap. xxi Genes., Homilia XLVI, 
c. 2, Patr. gr., Liv, col. 425; cf. c. 4, cols. 427f. 

13. Genesis 25 :12-18. 

14. B. Beer, of.cit., p. 171; Seligsohn, in Jewish Encyclop., 
vi, col. 647. 

15. B. Beer, of.cit., p. 513; Seligsohn, /oc.cit. 

16. T. Schneider, “Adler,” RAC., 1, col. 92. 

17. Francis Wormald, English Drawings of the Tenth and 
Eleventh Centuries, London, 1952, pl. 19a and p. 67 (N.28); 
cf. pp. 39f., for the hypothesis that “the original lying behind 
the Aelfric Heptateuch must have been an important early 
Christian Ms,” though the artist would probably have followed 
“a good tenth century copy.” I am obliged to Dr. Rosalie B. 
Green for calling my attention to this drawing. 

The eagle, it is true, is found quite often in the reliefs of 
ancient Christian sarcophagi, holding in its beak the wreath 
surrounding the Christogram above the triumphal Cross; best 
visible in a sarcophagus at Arles and Avignon (J. Wilpert, 


The iconographic pattern, however, of Ishmael the 
archer shooting at a bird is not without a parallel, though 
it is rare. It is actually found in Insular art. British 
Museum, Cotton ms Claudius B.IV, an Aelfric Hepta- 
teuch from St. Augustine’s in Canterbury, of the second 
quarter of the eleventh century, displays in a drawing 
(fol. 36") a handsome, rather princely-looking youth, 
Ishmael, who points his arrow at a bird perched on top 
of an extravagantly stylized tree and big enough to be 
identified with an eagle (Fig. 2).** His mother Hagar, 
seated to the left side of the tree, makes a gesture that 
suggests that she wishes to stop the youthful archer from 
shooting the bird, whereas the young Egyptian woman, 
Ishmael’s wife, seems to soothe the anxiety of her 
mother-in-law. The representation of Ishmael the arch- 
er, though suggested by the Bible, does not belong to a 
fixed cycle of pictures; but it is found occasionally, for 
example in a Rembrandt etching, where the lad is 
shown as an archer even in his father’s house, at the 
time when Abraham was host to his three angelic 
visitors.** Again, the legendary tradition mentions that 
Ishmael was present on that occasion.*® 

The story of Ishmael is referred to once more in 
the Bible: by St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians 
4:22-31. The story is garbled, because the Apostle, 
introducing Ishmael as the son secundum carnem as 
distinguished from Isaac, Abraham’s son secundum 
promissionem or secundum spiritum tries to demonstrate 
that it is always the son according to the flesh who will 
persecute the son according to the spirit and to promise, 
and “even so it is now.””° Therefore he claims that 
Ishmael persecuted Isaac, a statement refuted by St. 
Jerome,” whose words later were taken over verbatim 
by the Glossa ordinaria on the Bible.*? The Apostle may 
have followed a Haggadah or Targum tradition when 
he maintained that Ishmael persecuted Isaac,** just as 
Jerome followed legendary tradition when he broadly 
discussed the issue of inheritance which allegedly sepa- 
rated Ishmael from Isaac.** Thereafter, however, 
Jerome fell in with St. Paul’s arguments and held that 
those living carnally will always persecute with Ishmael 


I sarcofagi cristiani antichi, Rome, 1929-1936, 1, pl. 146, fig. 
2; see, for other examples and for the literature on the subject, 
Schneider, “Adler,” RAC., 1, col. 92). But even should that 
wreath-holding eagle be more than a decorative element, it is 
iconographically too different from the eagle in the Ruthwell 
Cross to have any relevance here. 

18. Bartsch 29, Etching of 1656, to which Professor Erwin 
Panofsky obligingly called my attention. 

19. Cf. B. Beer, of.cit., p. 39 m. 414. 

20. For a hodiernal application of the Pauline version, see 
Erik Peterson, “Die Kirche aus Juden und Heiden,” in his 
Theologische Traktate, Munich, 1951, pp. 241ff. 

21. Hieronymus, In Epist. ad Galat., c. 1V, 29-31, Patr. lat., 
xxvi, col. 419AB: “Non puto invenire nos [mom in text is 
wrong] posse ubi Ismael persecutus fuerit Isaac.” 

22. Patr. lat., cx1v, col. 582B. 

23. B. Beer, of.cit., p. 49. See, however, also Genesis 16:12: 
“manus eius contra omnes.” 

24. Hieronymus, /oc.cit. For the expulsion of Ishmael as an 
act of disinheritance, see B. Beer, of.cit., p. 49, also p. 61. 
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the Isaacs, that is, those baptized and rising again with 
Christ and setting their affection on things above, not 
on things on earth (Col. 3:2),”° or, as Augustine said, 
always persecute the sursum Jerusalem.”° 

Whether it could be argued that the archer in the 
Ruthwell Cross carvings is aiming at, and therewith 
persecuting, a sursum Jerusalem or one of its equiva- 
lents, will remain a matter of interpretative speculation. 
Less speculative is perhaps another bit of evidence, that 
of the Lectionaries, which seems to connect the Ishmael 
story with the season of Lent. The First Sunday of 
Lent has, according to oldest Roman usage, the Gospel 
of Matthew (4:1-11) describing the Temptation of 
Christ in the wilderness.** Since in that passage (verse 
6) Satan refers to Psalm go:11, we find that the 
Gradual, and the Tractus thereafter, are covered by 
Psalm go: “Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the 
adder.”** The Genesis passage about Ishmael (21:12- 
21) is, of course absent from the Roman system of 
pericopes, because the Old Testament, if we except 
Psalter and Prophets, is read only on few occasions. In 
the Mozarabic Liber Commicus, however, the Genesis 
passage is read on the Thursday of the First Week of 
Lent, whereas the prophecy about Ishmael (Genesis 
16:12) belongs to the Lesson of the preceding day, 
Wednesday after the First Sunday of Lent.”® Rome has 
the Ishmael story nevertheless in the Epistle on the 
Fourth Sunday of Lent, the passage (Galatians 4:22- 
31) that in the Liber Commicus is read on the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist, a day likewise connected with 
the idea of the wilderness.*° While all that may be 
inconclusive, the pericopes show none the less that Ish- 
mael has some right to be present in a climate in which 
the ideas of asceticism and desert life prevail.** 

I believe, therefore, that we may safely work with a 
hypothesis holding forth that the archer in the Ruthwell 
Cross refers to Ishmael in the wilderness. This, at any 
rate, seems a more satisfactory solution than the assump- 
tion according to which a purely decorative configura- 
tion, having no religious meaning at all, was displayed 
by archer and eagle in the summit of the Ruthwell 
Cross. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON, N.J. 


25. Hieronymus, of.cit., col. 420A: “Hodie quoque hi 
qui . . . vivunt carnaliter persequuntur eos qui ex aqua et 
spiritu nati sunt et cum Christo resurgentes ea quaerunt quac 
sursum sunt, non deorsum. Faciant quod volunt: cum Ismaele 
persequantur Isaac. . . .” 

26. Augustinus, Epistolae ad Galatas expositio, 40, Patr. 
lat., XXXv, cols. 2133f. 

27. T. Klauser, Das rémische Capitulare Evangeliorum 
(Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und Forschungen, 28), Miin- 
ster, 1935, 1, pp. 19 [no. 56], 65 [mo. 64], 107 [no. 60], 
146 [no. 73], 175 [no. 64]. 

28. For the Tractus, which is characteristic of the mass in 
Lent, see J. A. Jungmann, Missarum Sollemnia, 2nd ed., 
Vienna, 1949, I, pp. 531f. The inner connection of the Tempta- 
tion with Psalm go has been pointed out by F. Saxl, of.cit., 
p. 2, and by M. Schapiro, of.cit., p. 233. 

29. Liber Commicus, ed. Fray Justo Perez de Urbel and 


THE ARTISTIC EVOLUTION 
OF DAVID’S OATH 


F. HAMILTON HAZLEHURST 


Of all the paintings executed by Jacques-Louis David, 
probably the best known is the Oath of the Horatu (Fig. 
1). During its day it created a tremendous stir among 
both amateur art lovers and critics. While there have 
been papers written on the origins of the theme of the 
Oath of the Horati and the handling of the composi- 
tion, the evolution of the painting from its genesis to its 
completion has not as yet been thoroughly investigated. 
The rational, creative, and thinking processes of this 
famous Neoclassic French painter are significant. In 
the present paper we shall attempt to study the reasons 
for the successive changes David made in the prelimi- 
nary sketches of the work. 

It is ironic that the painting, which was later re- 
garded by many as an ode to and justification of re- 
bellion, was in fact commissioned by Louis XVI himself, 
who, as we are told, greatly admired the finished work. 
Indeed, since Louis XVI’s commission was granted in 
1783, we may say that the Oath was painted on the eve 
of the French Revolution. David probably did numer- 
ous preliminary sketches for the picture while in Paris; 
but the actual painting was executed in Rome in 1784, 
and it was exhibited at the Parisian salon the following 
year. 

It is most likely that the initial impetus behind the 
painting was a play by Corneille. The story, however, 
derived ultimately from Roman history.’ In order to 
determine which tribe was to have dominion over the 
other, the three brothers Horatii were chosen by the 
Romans to battle in single combat representatives of 
the rival Albans. Unfortunately, the Albans selected 
the Curiatii, three brothers who had close family ties 
with the Horatii.* The Horatii carried off the victory 
but not without the death of two of them. The remain- 
ing triumphant brother returned to Rome where he was 
rebuked by his sister, Camilla, for killing her betrothed. 
Forthwith, to the consternation of the people, he drew 
his sword and slew her. While his daughter-in-law, 
Sabina, wife of the young Horatius and sister of the 
fallen Curiatii, grieved, the aged Horatius, in a declam- 


Atilano Gonzales y Ruiz-Zorilla (Monumenta Hispaniae sacra, 
Ser. Liturgica, 11), Madrid, 1950, 1, pp. 1o2f. and 9é6f. 

30. Liber Commicus, 11, pp. 447f. 

31. See above, nn. 11 and 12, for the concept of Ishmael as 
a penitent. 


1. The drama, first presented in 1639, was entitled Les 
Horaces. 

2. The probable iconographic sources for David’s painting 
have been ably worked out by Edgar Wind in an article 
entitled, “The Sources of David’s Horaces” (Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1940-1941, IV, pp. 124- 
138). 

3. Horatius, the eldest of the three brothers, was married 
to Sabina, the sister of the Curiatii; Camilla, the only daughter 
of the aged Horatius, was betrothed to Curiatius, the eldest 
of the three Alban brothers. 
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atory speech, defended his son’s actions. The moral of 
the play was, then, that duty and the defense of one’s 
country were of greater importance than personal ties 
of familial affection. 

David saw a performance of Corneille’s drama given 
in Paris at the end of 1782 by some of the finest actors 
of the day. He was apparently much moved by the play, 
and when Louis XVI commissioned a painting, this 
was the subject that the artist submitted for approval.* 

The painter’s first interpretation of the story (Fig. 
2)° shows the old father standing on a platform, with 
one arm dramatically outstretched, gesturing to the 
crowd, and the other embracing the shoulders of his 
stalwart son. At the foot of the steps lies the body of 
the newly slain Camilla; Sabina, her head in her hands, 
grieves beside her. Other figures appear to be charging 
up the steps, ready to attack the cruel son of the old 
Horatius. The scene is one of action and melodrama. 
In its basic disposition it suggests a certain affiliation to 
Domenichino’s Martyrdom of St. Andrew (Fig. 3).° 
In both cases, the central figures are placed in the right 
foreground, a temple wall is seen in the middle ground 
with figures standing and seated within the portico, and 
in the far distance is a columned classical facade. It is 
known that David greatly admired the works of Do- 
menichino and made sketches after his paintings during 
his first sojourn in Italy between 1775-1780. It w ould 
be strange indeed if he had not sketched this well- 
known picture while there. 

However, another artist and another painting ob- 
viously figured far more prominently in the evolution 
of the Oath of the Horatu. In his biography of the 
artist, Jules David, the painter’s grandson, specifically 
designates Poussin’s Rape of the Sabine Women as the 
painting that influenced the Oath (Fig. 4).’ David 
himself is quoted as having said, “Si c’est 2 Corneille 
que je dois mon sujet, c’est 4 Poussin que je dois mon 
tableau.”* Yet, David’s first sketch of the Oath seems 
quite unrelated to the composition of the Sabines. The 
fine classical balance of Poussin’s painting is entirely 
lacking. The similarities lie rather in the common feel- 
ing of animation. It may be said that the idea of placing 
two important figures on a platform, one of whom re- 
mains relatively calm amidst a scene of general frenzy, 
is not unlike Poussin; also, the geometric, architectural 
arrangement of the background is similar. Only one 
specific detail links Poussin’s Sabimes unquestionably with 
this early sketch of the Oath, that being the figure in 


4. The proposed painting was described in a letter from 
Angiviller to David approving the artist’s proposed subject 
(Archives Nationales 011932). “Horace, vainqueur des trois 
Curiaces, condamné 4 mort pour le meurtre de Camille, sa 
soeur, defendu par son pére au moment ou les licteurs |’en- 
trainent au supplice et absous par le peuple touché de ce 
spectacle et du grand service qu’il vient de rendre a sa patrie.” 
This letter was cited by Alexandre Péron, Examep du tableau 
des Horaces, Paris, 1839. 

5. Louvre, no. 3196. There are numerous extant preliminary 
drawings for the Oath. Only those considered vital in the 
evolution of the picture will be singled out. 

6. This similarity of disposition has been pointed out by 
K. Holma, David, son evolution et son style, Paris, 1940, 


the short tunic who rushes up the steps with his right 
foot already at the level of the two Horatii. ‘This man 
strongly recalls the running figure in the right fore- 
ground of Poussin’s picture. The position of the feet, 
legs, torso, and right arm is identical; even the fall of 
the drapery folds over the upper leg is treated in a 
comparable manner. 

David, seemingly very concerned that this royal com- 
mission should be an outstanding success, wished advice 
and so explained his project to a number of his friends.” 
Some believed that there was not enough action in this 
particular scene as rendered in the drawing, and sug- 
gested that he paint the actual battle between the 
Horatii and the Curiatii, It appears that David found 
these ideas not at all to his liking, for bloodshed as such 
is ultimately not a part of the final composition, Perhaps 
he felt that such an interpretation would place too great 
an emphasis on the momentary both in actual physical 
attitudes and in the over-all content. Instead, David 
chose a moment from the Horatii story that would most 
readily lend itself to the idea of classical serenity and a 
dauntless moral fortitude; this solution enhanced the 
sense of permanent values which is indeed the essential 
content of the painting. 

Thus, the second sketch for the Oath to be con- 
sidered (Fig. 5)*° reveals an entirely different episode 
of the heroic story, for it portrays the actual oath-taking 
of the three brothers Horatii, one of whom is being 
presented with the implements of battle by his father. 
It is uncertain whether this drawing was done in Paris 
or after David’s return to Rome in the latter part of 
1784. I think it is more likely that this second sketch 
was executed in Rome, for it definitely bears the 

marked influence of another painting by Nicolas 
Poussin, The Death of Germanicus, formerly in the 
Palazzo Barberini in Rome and now in the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts (Fig. 6). It seems only logical 
that David should return at this time for another look 
at the great Poussin in Rome, although he could have 
made sketches of this particular work on his first trip 
to Italy. In any event, this painting appears to be of 
considerable importance in the evolution of the Oath. 

First of all, the story of the death of Germanicus 
and the specific scene chosen by Poussin is not far 
removed from certain aspects of the Horatii theme. 
The subject for Poussin’s Death of Germanicus is 
derived from Tacitus." We see in the picture the 
Roman general reclining on his death bed, surrounded 


Pp. 45 19. 

7. Jules David, Le peintre Louis David, souvenirs et docu- 
ments inedits, Paris, 1880. 

Poussin’s Rape of the Sabine Women was at the time in the 
Royal Collection at the Palais Royal in Paris which was open 
to the public. 

8. This quotation is found in Alexandre Péron, Examen 
du tableau des Horaces, Paris, 1839, p. 31. 

9. Among those called in for consultation concerning the 
proper subject matter of the painting were Trudaine, Wailly, 
the architect, Le Brun, the art dealer, and Moitte, the sculptor. 
See Louis Hautecoeur, Louis David, Paris, 1954, p. 71. 

10. This drawing is in the Kcole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

11. Tacitus Annales 11. 72. 
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by his faithful soldiers and his wife, Agrippina, and 
their children who mourn beside him, With his last 
words the dying Germanicus accuses Tiberius of 
poisoning him. In response to this revelation, one of 
the warriors who stands in the center of the composi- 
tion raises his right arm and swears to avenge his 
general’s death. The theme of vengeance because of 
moral duty seen in the Poussin and the idea of the 
three Horatii taking the oath to save the state are not 
dissimilar. 

As soon as David had decided to interpret the drama 
in the physically less rigorous aspect of the oath-taking, 
he turned to another aspect of Poussin that contained 
many of the elements appropriate for his desired scene. 
A close examination of the David sketch and the 
Death of Germanicus reveals a number of partially 
concealed, cleverly assimilated ideas. First, in Poussin’s 
painting there is the general grouping of the soldiers 
to the left and the grieving women to the right which 
finds a parallel in the David drawing. David’s group 
of young warriors is nothing more nor less than a 
modification of the soldiers in the Death of Germanicus. 
In his stance, the David warrior of the first row is 
close indeed to the helmeted and cloaked figure seen 
in the Death. The figure of the spear-bearing soldier 
in the second plane of the David sketch is merely a 
modification of the Roman warrior at the extreme left 
in the Death of Germanicus.” David, at this stage, 
must have still felt that the elder Horatius would be 
most appropriately drawn in a long Roman toga and 
so he retained this type of dress which is basically simi- 
lar to that found in the portrayal of the old man in 
his first sketch of the Oath. The group of mourning 
women in David’s drawing shows a freer interpreta- 
tion of the Poussin figures, but that they ultimately 
derive from those in Poussin’s Germanicus is certain. 
There is a corresponding pyramidal grouping. Al- 
though, in contrast to Poussin, David places a kneeling 
figure in the lap of the seated Sabina, Sabina herself is 
simply a combination of two figures in Poussin’s paint- 
ing—the seated woman and the woman holding the 
child who stands immediately behind her. In the latter 
figure, the position of the head and the contour of the 
shoulder and arm quite definitely find their counter- 
parts in the Sabina of the sketch. A third figure appears 
in this David drawing, although it seems that the painter 
was less certain of the efficacy of this figure which 
leans over to embrace the two mourning women. The 
initial idea for this spectrelike image could have been 
derived from the woman lifting the child in the Death 
scene, but this analogy should not be pushed too far. 
It is important, however, in view of the development 
of the Oath, to note, at least, the shadowy presence 
of this figure. 

Once we can accept the idea that the Death of 


12. David has only roughly drawn in the prominent cloak 
thrown over the shoulder of the warrior in the Poussin 
painting. 

13. The painting is in the Louvre, No. 189. 

14. David doubtless saw similar arcades in Italy. Holma 


Germanicus was instrumental in determining both the 
mood and the essential design of the Oath of the 
Horatu, we should look at the sketch in relation to the 
finished rendering of the Oath (Fig. 1).** The major 
difference which immediately strikes the eye is the 
absence of a classical unity in the sketch and the final 
change of emphasis in the picture itself. 

In the drawing, the group of mourning women is 
somewhat pushed to the foreground, thereby giving 
as much prominence to these figures as to the Horatii 
themselves. In the painting, the disconsolate group has 
been slightly moved back toward the middle ground 
so that the more important figures of the actual oath 
taking are given proper emphasis. The young Horatii 
of the sketch do not emerge as a powerful, consolidated 
group. There is a feeling of uncertainty in their rather 
haphazard arrangement; and their relationship with 
the mourning figures on the right ‘appears timid and 
not well integrated. How different is the final arrange- 
ment of the youthful Horatii, for in their stalwart and 
dynamic stance there is a fine sense of the unity of 
purpose and the ideals that will carry them to triumph 
in the field. The women in this picture form a clearly 
subordinate group. Perhaps the weakest of all of David’s 
figures in this second sketch is the aged Horatius, 
inasmuch as his pose is without vigor. David must have 
been cognizant of this weakness, for the figure of the 
elder Horatius becomes one of the strongest charac- 
terizations in the final painting. There, the long toga 
is abandoned, to be replaced by the simple tunic. The 
solid stance of this figure from the waist down follows 
explicitly that of the powerful young Horatius of 
David’s first sketch for the Oath. 

Certainly the most marked difference between the 
second sketch and the finished painting lies in the 
essential unity achieved in the latter, a unity which is 
largely absent in the preliminary drawing. The back- 
ground arcade seems to add focus to the three different 
parts of the painting, the young Horatii, their father, 
and the group of their mourning women.** The paint- 
ing further divides itself into two groups, that of the 
actual oath swearing, revealing in the male figures 
the sense of physical might and moral strength, and 
that of the women and children who display in their 
forlorn attitudes a sense of feminine weakness and 
desolation. The Horatii of the painting are strongly 
marked in terms of composition by the sharp diagonal 
of the spear held by the younger Horatius at the left; 
there is a second emphatic diagonal formed by the 
stance of these figures, extending through their legs, 
bodies, and heads. This is countered by the attitude of 
the father which creates a diagonal going up in the 
opposite direction; these diagonals combined stress a 
V-shape in the composition of the painting. The apex 
of the whole design is slightly off center and can be 


(op.cit., p. 39) reproduces a.photograph of one of these extant 
arcades which is almost identical. 

For further discussion of the architectural background, see 
René Crozet, “David et Parchitecture néo-classique,” Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, April 1955, pp. 211-220. 
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seen to focus on the cluster of swords, now held high 
by the aged Horatius as he invokes the aid of the gods 
for their divine assistance.*® In David’s painting, the 
women to the right appear as a secondary appendage, 
but they are linked to the Horatii figures in terms of 
the over-all composition, for the left foot of the elder 
Horatius visually leads directly to the seated female 
figure. A distinct diagonal is thus created which be- 
comes one side of a clearly marked triangle formed 
by the two figures of Camilla and Sabina. 

But again, David has not achieved this compositional 
unity without the shadow of Poussin falling heavily 
upon him. To ascertain this, we must refer again to 
Poussin’s Rape of the Sabines. To the left of this 
painting are two figures of lictors standing immediately 
below the platform. Each stands with one arm ex- 
tended directly outward. The one nearest the picture 
plane turns his back to the viewer, and his legs are 
placed solidly apart; his fellow Roman faces him, his 
right foot pointing into the foreground. In the stance 
of these two figures there is a distinct affinity with 
those of the young Horatii of David’s painting.*® The 
artist has merely made slight modifications; he has 
added, of course, the third brother and has made the 
group more solidly compact than that in Poussin’s 
painting. The conception of the elderly father as a 
figure of great physical strength and of obvious plebeian 
simplicity is probably also derived from the Sabines. 
The heavy muscular bearded man seen fleeing in the 
right foreground of Poussin’s painting, whose pose 
was used earlier in David’s first drawing for the Oath, 
is now plainly similar in type (although dissimilar in 
pose) to that of the old Horatius of David’s finished 
painting. 

In terms of composition perhaps we may draw one 
further analogy between these two works. As in the 
Oath of the Horati, we find a diagonal starting at the 
top of Poussin’s picture at the extreme left in the 
cornice of the building and descending to approximately 
the middle of the painting; this diagonal is countered 
by one ascending up to the right, the whole forming a 
V-design similar to David’s composition. And to the 
right, outside of this triangular device, is an important 
but secondary episode in the drama, a soldier leaning 
over to seize a young girl from the hands of an old 
woman. The actual apex of Poussin’s painting is very 


15. This unity of focus was lacking in the sketch derived 


from Poussin’s Germanicus where only one of the sons appears 


to receive the swords. 

16. The similarity of one of Poussin’s lictors with the 
stance of the young Horatius was pointed out by A. Péron, 
Examen du tableau des Horaces, Paris, 1839, p. 31. 

17. The original, formerly in the Moltke Collection, is 
now in the Statens Museum for Kunst in Copenhagen. There 
are several copies and numerous engravings of the work. See 
E. Magne, Nicolas Poussin, premier peintre du roi, Brussels 
and Paris, 1914, pp. 219-220. 

18. It is located in the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Lille. 

This drawing bears the inscription, L. David, inv. 1782. 
Since the drawing was done in Rome, its actual execution 
doubtless dates from 1784. A close examination of the inscrip- 
tion shows the actual date below the signature to be distinctly 


much like that of the Oath, that is, it is seen in the 
middle ground a little to the left of center in the 
canvas in the area between the charging horseman and 
the seized and elevated Sabine woman. 

It is interesting to note that in the first borrowing 
from Poussin’s Rape of the Sabine Women, David 
was satisfied with capturing the older artist’s sense of 
drama, the tenseness and movement of figures. When 
David again turns to Poussin’s Sabimes it is apparently 
for reasons of classical composition in terms of harmony 
and balance. This was a vital step, for as we have 
already seen, it was sorely needed in David’s second 
sketch in order to pull his composition together into 
a meaningful whole. 

There are a number of missing pieces to the puzzle 
of the Oath’s evolution. Of course, many of the modifi- 
cations of design must be credited to David’s own 
inventiveness. But at least one other painting by 
Nicolas Poussin, the Testament of Eudamidas (Fig. 
7),'’ must be cited in connection with the origins of 
David’s great painting. It cannot be said with cer- 
tainty that David ever saw this painting, but it was 
known through engravings during the lifetime of the 
artist. If we compare Poussin’s work with one of the 
last preliminary drawings before the actual execution 
of the Oath of the Horatu (Fig. 8),** which we shall 
refer to as the Lille drawing, I think we shall have 
to accept the suggestion that this death scene too is 
involved in David’s masterpiece. 

The mourning figure who rests her head in the lap 
of the old woman is surely the most Davidian of all 
Poussin’s figures thus far cited. In its mood and posture 
it is not far removed from the Lille drawing, and 
indeed, is quite close to the central seated figure in the 
final composition. If this were the only analogy between 
the two works, then the comparison might be termed 
coincidental, but there are several other features that 
would appear to make the comparison justifiable. On 
the wall in the background of the Death of Eudamidas 
hangs a spear, a shield, and several daggers. Also to 
be noted in Poussin’s picture is the round table with 
panther-headed supports. Both of these elements are 
to be found in the Lille sketch, modified to be sure, but 
nevertheless, essentially the same.*® In the Lille draw- 
ing, the old woman who supported the girl in the 
Poussin painting is seen doubled up in grief over the 


by another hand; and hence, it was probably added at a later 
date. Even if the 1782 date on the sketch is accepted as David’s, 
the year in all probability refers to the time of David’s decision 
to portray a scene inspired by the story of the Horatii. The 
artist’s signature is almost always either David fecit or David 
faciebat. Occasionally he uses invenit but usually in conjunction 
with fecit or faciebat to indicate that the drawing or painting 
was conceived and executed at the same time. 

19. The shield is of a different shape in the Lille sketch, 
but one of the young Horatii holds a round shield. In the final 
version of the Oath, the round shield finds its way to the 
back wall. 

The motif of the small vase on the table seen in the Death 
of Eudamidas may have been transformed in the Lille drawing 
into the large crater placed on a pedestal behind the mourning 
women. 
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table. The borrowings from the Death of Eudamidas 
were in all likelihood transmitted by way of an engrav- 
ing. This would account for the reverse positions of 
the grief-stricken young woman and that of the spear, 
shield, and daggers in the final painting of the Oath 
as well as in the Lille drawing. One other element 
that is similar in terms of general composition is the 
analogous division of the pictures in a two to one ratio; 
in the case of the Death of Eudamidas, this division 
is emphasized by the architectural background.” 
Another comparison could and should be made in 
regard to one more detail of the final painting of the 
Oath. The old woman bowed over the table in the 
Lille sketch is replaced in the painting by an adoring 
mother protectively embracing her children. The con- 
tour formed by her shoulder and head is exactly the 
same as that of the old woman in the Lille drawing. 
The idea of incorporating children in the Oath appar- 
ently came late in the evolution of the picture. It seems 
quite possible that David returned, in this regard, to 
Poussin’s Death of Germanicus where children are 
very much in evidence. We have already seen that the 
idea of an embracing figure, though abandoned in the 
Lille drawing, had already been in David’s mind in 
the earlier preliminary sketch in which a barely defined 
figure embraces the mourning Camilla and Sabina. 
In the Germanicus painting the standing woman at 
the right supporting the child, who has been previously 
mentioned in respect to the second sketch of David, 
is very close in type, feeling, and actual contour to the 
mother in the Oath, especially if we reverse the figure. 
In this analysis of the Oath of the Horatu, it must 
be stressed that though David borrowed heavily from 
different sources, he ultimately produced a work that 
appears fresh and new in conception. From the be- 
ginning, David was constantly trying to purify in 
terms of figure types, composition, and content. He 
eliminates extraneous details whenever possible. This 
is most obvious when we compare the late Lille draw- 
ing with the final work. The distracting male figure 
behind the group of mourning women as well as the 
large vase at the extreme right are omitted. The stair- 
case and the figure seated at the top are left out, to be 
replaced by a simple antechamber only barely percepti- 
ble in the dense shadows. All of the changes then made 
by David from the beginning are along lines of simplifi- 
cation and clarity of expression. In the final analysis, 
the froideur, which characterizes this highly Neoclassic 
painting, is carried to far greater extremes than in 
any of the paintings of Nicolas Poussin. The greatness 


20. This division of the picture surface is one used by many 
artists, but it is employed frequently by Poussin whence it 
probably found its way to David’s painting. 


1. Henry T. Tuckerman, Book of the Artists, New York, 
1867. 

2. Nathaniel Hawthorne, The French and Italian Note- 
books, Boston, 1858. 

3. C. Edwards Lester, The Artist, the Merchant, and the 
Statesman of the Age of the Medici and of Our Own Time, 
New York, 1845. 


of David lies in these very purifications, especially since 
the moral content is so inextricably tied up in them. 
David, when he declared, “Si c’est 4 Corneille que 
je dois mon sujet, c’est 4 Poussin que je dois mon 
tableau,” was being astonishingly forthright in paying 
the fiddler his due. This payment should be recognized 
today. 
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A MINOR POET MEETS HIRAM POWERS 
EVERARD M. UPJOHN 


Perhaps no American sculptor of his generation won 
such applause as Hiram Powers. Tuckerman’s enthu- 
siasm, to be sure, is so characteristic of that generous 
if none too critical annalist as to weigh only lightly 
in the scales.» To his plaudits we may add those of 
Hawthorne,” of C. Edwards Lester,® himself a minor 
sculptor, and of Henry W. Bellows.* Lester indeed 
tells us that the Old World recognized Powers as 
worthy of standing beside Michelangelo and Thor- 
valdsen,® and that Thorvaldsen, who visited Powers’ 
studio in Florence, said ““The entrance of Powers upon 
the field constituted an era in art.”® To be sure, not 
every one shared these views. The Cosmopolitan Art 
Journal in 1860 found little to praise in the Greek 
Slave,’ but in this was out of tune with its day. Jarves 
also failed to share the enthusiasm of his contempo- 
raries,” but these dissenters were exceptions to the rule. 

Elizabeth Clementine Kinney, a minor American 
poet, was not an exception. This puritanical hypo- 
chondriac and blue stocking came to the Casa del Bello 
in Florence in 1863, after spending four years at Turin 
where her husband had been sent as American minister. 
On October 1, 1854, she opened her Journal.’ Therein 
she bemoaned from time to time her maladies and other 
personal misfortunes, recorded some of her poems, and 
described her friends. The Powers lived across the 
street (entry of Dec. 23, 1854) and for several years 
the families saw each other frequently. Mrs. Kinney 
read Powers her poem, the Beggar-boy; his approval 
so delighted her that she wrote enthusiastically “. . . he 
is a true, as he is a great man, & never flatters [ Nov. 30, 
1854].” Mrs. Kinney had reservations about the 
morality of court life in Turin, but while avoiding 
high society in Florence she found her associations 
there with the Powers, Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 


4. Henry W. Bellows, “Seven Sittings with Powers, the 
Sculptor,” Appleton’s Journal, June 12-Sept. 11, 1869. 

5. Lester, of.cit., p. 2. 

6. Lester, op.cit., p. 8. 

7. Albert T. Gardner, “Hiram Powers and William 
Rimmer,” Magazine of Art, February, 1943, pp. 43-47. 

8. James Jackson Jarves, The Art Idea, New York, 1877. 

g. Elizabeth Clementine Kinney, Journal, Oct. 1854 to 
Jan. 1866; this unpublished manuscript is in the Columbia 
University Library. 
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Browning, the Trollopes, and two brothers of Alfred 
Tennyson very much more to her taste. 

Were the laurels bestowed on the sculptor by these 
writers prompted by the attempted idealism of the 
Greek Slave, the Fisher Boy, or the California? They 
are generally mentioned with approval, sometimes with 
enthusiasm. And yet it is hard to believe that such 
pedestrian stereotypes alone can account for the fame 
of this Vermont Yankee. Or was it the striking realism 
of such portrait busts as that of Andrew Jackson? It 
might be so, and yet neither Lester, nor Bellows, nor 
Mrs. Kinney devote much space to them as objects. 
Perhaps Powers’ remarks on his purposes in sculpture, 
his theories, fascinated these authors. Here we may 
approach the answer. His comments were uttered in 
conversation, face to face with those who later re- 
corded them. Under these circumstances, the romantic 
struggles of his early life, and his later financial suc- 
cess, lent splendor to his accomplishment in stone, and 
authority to his words. Perhaps it was more Powers, 
the man, than Powers, the artist, who was the real 
attraction. 

Born in Woodstock, Vermont, in 1805, Powers 
moved to Cincinnati in 1819, where, among other 
things, he worked in a clock and organ factory, made 
his first bust in wax, and devised for the Western 
Museum’ a remarkable animated model of Dante’s 
Inferno.’ These activities brought him to the attention 
of Nicholas Longworth, who, in 1835 sent him to 
Washington,” where Powers busied himself modeling 
busts of Jackson, J. Q. Adams, Calhoun, Marshall, 
Van Buren, and other political leaders.’* The brother 
of Senator William Campbell Preston of South Caro- 
lina helped him to go to Florence** in 1837, where 
his plaster busts could be converted into marble. There 
he stayed until his death in 1873, leaving the environs 
of Florence only twice in that time for week-long 
visits to Rome.*° All this is well known. 

Moreover, Powers’ success commanded at least the 
financial respect it deserved. When he came to Flor- 
ence he brought with him thirteen busts to put into 
marble at $300 each.*® As the years passed and his 
reputation grew he was able to increase his fees, and 
did so in order to discourage further commissions for 
portraits." The Greek Slave was bought by Mr. Grant 
for $3,700."* He also made six replicas of that statue 
which sold at an average price of $4,000.*° His ideal 
bust of Proserpina was bought by Mr. Cary of Phila- 
delphia for $500,”° as was the bust of John Marshall 
for the same amount by the Federal Government in 
1840.77 The Government also commissioned him in 
1855 to do full length statues of Franklin and Jeffer- 
son at $10,000 apiece; these were installed in the 


Capitol in 1863.” 


10. Edward H. Dwight, “Art in Early Cincinnati,” Cincin- 
nati Art Museum Bulletin, August 1953. 

11. Bellows, of.cit., 26 June 1869. 

12. Ibid. 13. Ibid. 14. Ibid. 

15. Bellows, op.cit., 12 June 1869. 

16. Bellows, of.cit., 11 Sept. 1869. 

17. Lester, op.cit., p. 16. 


How, then, did this man impress Mrs. Kinney? 
Lester has left us his observations of Powers ten years 
earlier, and not long after Powers’ arrival in Florence. 
Bellows’ description comes fifteen years later, near the 
end of Powers’ life. Hawthorne and Jarves saw Powers 
in the 1850’s but neither has given us quite the same 
intimate and informal picture as Mrs. Kinney. Here 
are but random jottings. There is no attempt to sketch 
Powers’ life, or to present his theories of sculpture in 
any comprehensive fashion, and yet her observations 
serve to confirm, and in some respects to amplify, the 
more complete accounts mentioned above. 

Proximity fostered the intimacy between the Kinneys 
and the Powers. Powers saw his neighbors daily, and 
helped them with advice when they were sick. Likewise 
the families shared their social life. 

“We are highly favored in having Mr Powers for 
a neighbor: he lives right opposite, & may be seen more 
than once every day crossing the street in his sculptor 
blouse & cap to make us a call in some respite moment 
[Dec. 23, 1854]. 

“Mr Powers comes in to see my husband several 
times a day: he has made himself so useful too, in 
every case of indisposition in the family since we came 
here, that we call him Dr. Powers [ Dec. 28, 1854]! 

“Last evening went to Mrs Powers’ reception for 
the first time this winter; yet she has them every 
Thursday ... [Feb. 16, 1855]. 

“Mr Powers, for instance, passes some part of almost 
every evening with us, & I never feel the time lost 
which is spent with him. Mr Browning, the poet, is 
often with us; also Mr Jarves, the author, & others as 
gifted & intelligent [March 26, 1855]. 

“Went last evening to Mrs Powers’ reception, & 
heard some good singing by an American lady who is 
soon to make her début as prima donna at one of these 
theatres [April 9, 1855 ].” 

It was Powers, the man, who fascinated Mrs. 
Kinney. 

“How beautiful it is to see one who stands at the 
very head of American Art—who has indeed won a 
name in all lands prouder than that of any living sculp- 
tor—-so simple, so childlike in his ways! ... I have never 
met a great man who spoke so little of himself: he 
seems scarcely to think of himself, or of acquisition in 
any way. Labors to perfect every thing he does, for 
Art’s sake—when by slighting the minutiae, as other 
sculptors do in their works—& striving only for the 
grand effect, he might make double the money, & lose 
no general fame. Hardly ever does he speak of his own 
works; yet he is not by any means indifferent to praise, 
or blame from true sources. Never does he step in, even 


18. Ibid. 

19. Gardner, 0f.cit. 

20. Lester, loc.cit. 

21. Glenn Brown, History of the United States Capitol, 
Washington, 1900, p. 184. 

22. Brown, 0f.cit., p. 183. 
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for a moment, without suggesting something to my 
mind by his conversation, which not being great, in 
the usual sense, is always to the point, always profita- 
ble, always suggestive. He too, is a self-educated man: 
has devoured science and mechanics; for which his 
native taste is so strong that it is the fashion with some 
to deny him the higher sense of the ideal. I have seen 
him now every day for over a year; have been an 
earnest listener to his conversation, a profound student 
of his mind: I believe him to possess the imaginative 
faculty,—the creative power in a high degree. This 
conviction is founded quite as much on his conversation, 
as on the works he has already produced. His mind is 
not only analytical, but metaphorical—his analogies 
are always striking, his expressions figurative, poetic: 
indeed he shows a vivid imagination, a comprehensive 
scope. . . . He has made enemies—strong ones; but 
these have always proved to be bad men. He is severe 
on every species of wickedness; has no tolerance for 
immorality in any shape, & never hesitates to show his 
indignation for a rogue, be he in high, or low life... 
I never saw him the least lifted up by any honors he 
received, tho’ his studio is frequented by all great men 
of the world who come to Florence—even by princes 
and sovereigns of the most imperial rank; nor did I 
ever see him disdain the humblest person who sought 
to know him, if that person he believed virtuous [ Dec. 
23, 1854].” 

Both Lester and Bellows devote much attention to 
Powers’ desire for absolute fidelity of detail in his 
portrait busts. Save for the brief phrase in the passage 
just quoted, Mrs. Kinney almost ignores this side of 
his output, but has a good deal to say about his ideal 
works. 

“T believe him capable of doing anything that any 
other artist, ancient, or modern, has done, or will do. 
He has never made a group: some say he never will, 
because he never can. Perhaps he never will do it; 
tho’ I hope he may, to satisfy these sceptics; or, rather 
(for they are not deserving of it) to enrich the world 
of art;—but I venture to declare that he who can 
make such single figures as his, can weave them to- 
gether in lines of beauty—can express in marble a 
unity of idea in multiplicity of form, no less harmoni- 
ously, than he has made the several parts of the single 
figure blend in sweet accord to express one thought 
of beauty. The statue illustrating Milton’s [1 Pensieroso 
(which by the bye is misspelt ‘Penseroso’ in the title 
of the poem, there being no such word in modern 
Italian) on which Mr Powers has been engaged for 
the past year is the most successful expression of intel- 
lectual beauty that was ever produced in marble; for 
the ancients fail to give their ideal woman a soul, as 
well as a body typifying all physical beauty: hence the 
Venus de Medici disappointed me—being, as it is, 
only the most perfect expression of female grace ever 
given to immortality; lacking, as it does, that soul- 
beaming face which is the first & last requisite of the 
perfect woman. . . . There seems to be a jealousy 
springing up against Mr. P. I suppose because he is 


the acknowledged head of our respectable body of 
artists. The statue may, on this account, be received 
less enthusiastically than were his Eve, & Greek Slave; 
but all true critics will, I am sure, feel it to be superior 
to either, with its sublime face ‘commercing with the 
skies,’ & seeming to be lighted thence with divine 
beauty [Dec. 23, 1854]. 

“We should regret leaving Florence as much on 
account of parting with our sculptor friend, as for 
anything else. We went over with him to see his statue 
Pensierosa, now completed, in a favorable light which 
he had arranged from above for the purpose of showing 
it, looking its best, to us. And grand indeed it looked. 
Tho’ the undraped original, standing beside it, was 
more beautiful. Drapery cannot improve such a perfect 
work as this, & I am pleased that Mr Powers means 
to put it also in marble undraped, as the leading figure 
of a group which he contemplates executing soon. The 
style of drapery necessary for illustrating Milton’s lines, 
was not favorable for the best ideal effect. However 
the face of the statue is so sublime that one forgets 
every thing else before it [April 12, 1855]. 

“Mr Powers has been made very happy by a bill just 
passed in both houses at Washington, to give him an 
order for his statue, America, for the Capitol. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars have been appropriated for his 
work, & he will realize something handsome by it, 
as the statue is already modelled & will only have to be 
put in marble by his workmen. I rejoice truly that the 
Government has at last done justice to our sculptor.* 
The statue is beautiful & appropriate both in design & 
execution. 

“* President Pierce never permitted this act of justice 
to our sculptor to be carried out [March 26, 1855].” 

In the realm of theory, Mrs. Kinney offers this 
entry. 

“Last evening in speaking of the beauty of antique 
vases, he observed that the oval or generic form was 
the embryo of all grace in men, animals and things— 
the egg of beauty itself—comprising the first idea of 
all curving lines. The human form he added, when 
symmetrical, makes four ovals: the first, is the face; 
the second, the chest & viscera, the third, from thence 
to the knees; the fourth from the knees to the ankles. 
In most vegetables & flowers the same is observable ;— 
the seed being generally oval—the fruit often so, & 
the bud always. I was of course struck with the idea, 
never so presented to my mind before—at once mathe- 
matical & poetical, & such is the mind of Hiram Powers 
[Feb. 4, 1855].” 

Powers was not the only sculptor whom the Kinneys 
knew. 

“Mr. Hart, our sculptor, passed some hours with us 
(he) is full of his new & wonderful invention;—an 
instrument for measuring the human form so accu- 
rately that, with its aid, an artisan can make a bust or 
statue nearly as well as an artist, & that, from three or 
four sittings of the subject. It will certainly be valuable 
as a time & labor saver; but Mr Powers disapproves 
of it as making art too mechanical. Mr Hart is a man 
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of inventive mind, of genius too, I believe, aside from 
his mechanical genius. He has made some of the finest 
busts I ever saw, & tho’ he persists in giving all the 
merit of them to his instrument, none but an artist 
could have made such busts even with that. I prayed 
him to begin his statue of Henry Clay, which he was 
sent abroad some four years since, by the ladies of 
Virginia, to make; or at least to try his instrument on 
some statue: he replied that he was waiting to find a 
perfect model, when he would reproduce human form 
exactly from nature by his instrument, & make such a 
statue as never was made before. His invention is his 
pet; on this he seems determined to base his fame: 
indeed he shows no ambition to be known, save as its 
inventer, & expects to get a patent for it [Feb. 8, 

But to return to Powers. Mrs. Kinney notes (Dec. 
23, 1854) that he was a Swedenborgian, and therefore 
predisposed to believe in communications from the spirit 
world, During November 1855, Mr. Home, a medium 
from Boston, appeared in Florence. He had already 
gained notoriety in London (entry of May 2, 1855) 
and now held a number of séances in Florence. Mrs. 
Kinney was frankly skeptical beforehand, but since 
neither she nor any one else in Florence could account 
for the phenomena on rational grounds, she was nearly 
converted. 

“T have had further opportunities of investigating 
Mr Hume’s mysterious doings, & again seat myself to 


ave 


make memoranda of what I have experienced, for fu- 
ture reference. We had a séance the other evening at 
the house of Mr Powers: no one present save the 


23. This passage refers to the Kentucky sculptor, Joel T. 
Hart, 1810-1877, whose statue of Henry Clay in Richmond 
was finished in 1859. 

24. Mrs. Kinney in this passage refers to the medium as 
Mr. Hume, though in a number of other passages the name 
is spelled correctly as Home. 

25. After this date, Mrs. Kinney made only sporadic entries 


family, Mr. Hume, & ourselves—i.e. my husband & 
I [Nov. 10, 1855].’* 

Mrs. Kinney later regained her skepticism. On No- 
vember 29, she notes: “I have closely observed, & 
believe that what he desires (not what we desire, unless 
it happens to jump with fis wish) always comes to 
pass.” Robert Browning consistently scoffed at the 
whole business. 

Powers did not. However, his acceptance of these 
manifestations of spirits from another world would 
seem to have had little, if any, effect on his sculpture. 
He went right on working in Florence as he had be- 
fore. Mrs. Kinney’s final reference to Powers fittingly 
closes her random remarks. 

“All our acquaintances have left Florence for the 
summer, save Mr Powers & family, who seems as un- 
willing to move, as my husband is. For twenty years 
Mr P. has labored at his art in the same place, &, I 
believe, without having made any excursions out of 
the city. His wife, a staid, quiet person, has borne him 
eight children here, & remained always at her domestic 
post, nursing & bringing them all up herself, & scarcely 
leaving her own nursery & fireside for even a day. 
But, she is careworn, & looks prematurely old, thro’ 
this constant round of duties unvaried by any change. 
He too, needs airing, more morally & artistically, than 
physically. I could not but think while at Rome how 
much good it would do him to visit that old Metropolis 
of Art [Aug. 17, 1856].”** 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


in her Journal. In May 1858, the Kinneys left Florence and 
went to Bagni di Lucca, and then to Leghorn. ‘They returned 
to Florence in November 1858, staying first in the Casa 
Francois, and then in the Villa Giglioni, Bello Sguardo, near 
Florence (28 April 1859). The few remaining entries were 
written in Germany (1864-1865), France (1865), and finally 
Morristown, New Jersey (1866). 
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DAVID TALBOT RICE, ed., The Great Palace of the 
Byzantine Emperors, Edinburgh University Press, 
1958. Pp. 203; 50 pls.; color frontispiece and 3 
color pls. in text, 6 folders, 45 text figs. £6.6.0. 


Among the famous lost monuments of the history 
of art, few have presented so many difficulties to 
archaeologists and historians as the Great Palace of 
the Byzantine emperors at Constantinople. Since no 
identifiable traces remained above ground, attempts 
to reconstruct the Palace, and there have been many 
in the past century, have had to depend entirely on 
literary evidence. A great deal about the Byzantine 
Palace can be learned from the Book of Ceremonies 
and other mediaeval sources. The result is a veritable 
embarras de richesses. Some one hundred buildings 
belonging to the Palace are known by name, which the 
investigator must group in an area of about one-third 
of a square kilometer in such a way as to satisfy all 
the textual evidence while at the same time creating a 
plausible architectural ensemble. The magnitude, not 
to say hopelessness, of the problem may be surmised. 

Expectations for definitive results brightened when, 
in 1935, an expedition under the auspices of the Walker 
Trust of the University of St. Andrews began digging 
in what was presumed to be the very heart of the 
palatine area. The excavators were fortunate in strik- 
ing almost at once a peristyle with a magnificent mo- 
saic pavement, which in the First Report (published in 
1947) was identified with the Heliakon of the Pharos 
and dated to the reign of Theodosius II, ca. 410. But 
this identification proved inconclusive; and in an effort 
to clarify the situation as well as to assure the adequate 
preservation of the mosaic pavement a second cam- 
paign was undertaken in 1953 and continued until 
1955 under the direction of D. Talbot Rice. The 
volume under review is the report of this later cam- 
paign. 

The Second Report, largely the work of Talbot 
Rice, J. B. Ward Perkins, and David Oates, consists 
of the following sections: a factual account of the 
excavations both in the area of the peristyle and south- 
east of it; a masterly discussion by Ward Perkins of 
late Roman and Byzantine building methods that is 
intended to throw light on the date of the excavated 
ruins, but in fact goes well beyond the scope of the 
Report and embraces the whole Mediterranean basin 
(the comparative material adduced in this section ac- 
counts for 20 plates out of a total of 50); a description 
of minor finds (brick-stamps and pottery); a descrip- 
tion and analysis of the mosaics; an essay on the identifi- 
cation of the buildings; an account of minor excava- 
tions conducted in the so-called “House of Justinian” ; 
an! an appendix containing a review of the First 


Report, originally intended for Antiquity, by the late 
A. M. Schneider. 

Since it would be impossible and unnecessary to 
summarize all the information presented in the Second 
Report, Mr. Mango will confine himself in the re- 
marks that follow to the question of the date and 
identification of the peristyle, while Mr. Lavin will 
deal with the architectural forms and the mosaic 


pavement. 
2 


It should be said at the outset that the Great Palace, 
far from having a regular plan, was a chaotic agglomer- 
ation of buildings that were periodically added to, 
remodeled, or destroyed over a span of a thousand 
years. To make things more difficult, our detailed 
information concerning the Palace belongs largely to 
the ninth and tenth centuries, whereas we know very 
little indeed of the five preceding centuries. To unravel 
this maze, it would have been advisable to begin the 
excavations at some determinable point, e.g. at the 
Skyla gate that opened through the southeast wing of 
the Hippodrome, approximately opposite the obelisk of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus.* By digging somewhere 
in the middle of the Palace, the original excavators 
deprived themselves of the guidance that might have 
been provided by textual evidence. As a result, it is 
still largely a matter of conjecture which part of the 
Palace we have before us. 

The identification of the complex naturally hinges 
upon its date, and in this connection the following 
archaeological findings are relevant: 

1. The peristyle formed the forecourt of a large 
apsed hall of which, however, only the foundations 
have been preserved. The peristyle and apsed hall are 
apparently contemporary. 

2. More or less along the east-west axis of the 
peristyle there ran an earlier structure, a kind of a 
viaduct, referred to as the “paved way,” which pre- 
sumably gave access to a building that had occupied 
the same position as the apsed hall. 

3. Under the southwest corner of the peristyle was 
found part of an earlier structure, presumably a cistern, 
which was cut through by the foundation of the 
peristyle. This cistern yielded some brick-stamps to 
which I shall return shortly. On its floor were found 
three unfinished and rather squat capitals of the impost 
tvne. These were not in situ, “but would appear to have 
belonged to the building and to have fallen to the floor 
when it was pulled down” (p. 15). The use of these 
unfinished and, in fact, barely roughed-out capitals 
(pl. 4, E) in the earlier building is not explained; we 
note, however, the following statement: “It cannot be 
asserted that they belonged to the building, but they 
must certainly be earlier than the mosaic” (p. 17). 

4. The mosaic floor was in use long enough to need 
substantial and careful patching. Subsequently, the 


1. Cf. E. Mamboury’s remarks in Byzantion, X111, 1938, pp. 304-305. 
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mosaic was covered over with a pavement consisting 
of big slabs of Proconnesian marble. It may be remem- 
bered that the authors of the First Report (pp. 16-17) 
dated the marble pavement to ca. A.D. 550, a view 
that they justified by the following considerations: 
“«. . the architectural fragments of the second period 
[i.e. the period of the marble pavement] . . . were 
similar to some pieces of Justinian’s St. Sophia (A.p. 
532-7). It may be noted that a section through the 
north-west colonnade . . . revealed a coin of Justinian I 
(A.D. 527-65) at —1.30 m. which must have been 
deposited there after the removal of the mosaic. A 
stratum containing seventh- and eighth-century coins 
and pottery .. . gives a certain terminus ante quem for 
the removal.” The Second Report, however, tells us 
merely this (p. 23): “We cannot follow the 
previous excavators in dating this necessarily to the 
time of Justinian.” Since this is a point of considerable 
importance, one might have wished for further elabo- 
ration. Apparently Talbot Rice does not even recognize 
the seventh- or eighth-century terminus ante quem for 
the marble pavement, since on p. 164 he states, ““The 
laying of the marble floor in the Peristyle could well 
be associated with Basil I” (867-886). 

5. Excavations beneath the apsed hall revealed no 
less than five successive building stages which, how- 
ever, need not have been separated from one another 
by considerable intervals of time. Without discussing 
in detail these exceedingly complex substructures, we 
need only note that Stage I (representing an earlier 
building on the site of the apsed hall, a building to 
which the “paved way” apparently gave access) i 
characterized by the following system of sates 
wide bands of brick-work (average brick size 38 cm. 
sq. by 4 cm.; 10 courses to 92 cm.) alternating with 
single courses of “greenstone” (a kind of decomposed 
granite). Stage II, which is secondary to, but may 
have been contemporary with Stage I, is represented 
by a pier built entirely of “greenstone.” While our 
knowledge of early Byzantine building methods in 
Constantinople is admittedly rather meager, it is never- 
theless significant that the type of construction found 
in Stage I, namely wide bands of brick alternating with 
single courses of stone, is most closely paralleled 
buildings of Justinian’s period. This technique is not 
found in any datable fourth- or fifth-century building 
in Constantinople, viz. the Hippodrome, the facade of 
the earlier St. Sophia (260 or 415 ?), the aqueduct 
of Valens, the Theodosian Land Walls, the Golden 
Gate, the cistern of Aetius, the so-called martyrium 
of St. Euphemia, the Myrelaion rotunda, St. John of 
Studius or St. Mary Chalkoprateia (this is not listed by 
Mr. Ward Perkins; it is built entirely of brick, as far 


as one can judge from remains above ground); but 


2. The treatment of the brick-stamps is in general unsatis- 
factory. No. 7 reads Kvupiaxod mpecBurépov not Kupiaxds 6 
mpesBitepos. No. 8, IQANNOTZKPI, should be completed 
"Twdvvov oxpiBwros (or oxpimaplov), not “Iwdvyns 
Furthermore, Talbot Rice quotes my study in 4J4, Liv, 1950, 
pp. 19-27 for his statement that the indictions mentioned on 


it is found in Justinian’s St. Sophia, St. Irene, SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus, as well as outside the capital, in Basilica B 
of Philippi (narthex), St. John at Ephesus, etc. Regard- 
ing the use of “greenstone,” Ward Perkins says 
(p. 76): “The examples known to the writer to which 
an approximate date can be assigned are all Justinianic.” 

What conclusions do the excavators themselves draw 
from this evidence? Here I must say that Talbot Rice 
cannot be praised too highly for having put all possible 
alternatives squarely before the reader, instead of 
imposing the interpretation that he may himself favor. 
He even went so far as to consign to an appendix the 
somewhat eccentric views of A. M. Schneider, who 
suggests that the peristyle was not part of the Imperial 
Palace at all, but may have belonged to one of the 
princely vesidences built by members of the Theodosian 
dynasty. Since this would require a date of ca. A.D. 390, 
which is now definitely out of the question, we need 
say no more of Schneider’s theory. But let us return 
to Talbot Rice’s own views. After discussing all the 
pros and cons, he quite frankly informs us that he can- 
not make up his mind: on the one hand, he realizes that 
the archaeological evidence points to the sixth century; 
on the other hand, the stylistic analysis of the mosaic 
floor leads him to the fifth. As he puts it, “the mosaics 
and the structure which they adorned do not speak with 
quite the same voice” (p. 166). On p. 160 he says, 
“One may thus conclude that the floor was laid some- 
time between A.D. 450 and 550”; but he becomes 
even more flexible on p. 167 and admits Justin IT 
(565-578) as one of the possible builders of the 
peristyle. Can we narrow down this enormous span 
of nearly 130 years? 

TI think we can. Leaving the discussion of the mosaic 
to Irving Lavin, I should like to draw attention to 
the consistency of the archaeological evidence. Particu- 
larly important in this connection is the cistern under 
the southwest corner of the peristyle (no. 2 above) and 
the unfinished impost capitals that were found in it. 
On the excavators’ own admission, capitals of this 
type are not known before the sixth century. No less 
significant are the brick-stamps. We are told (p. 15) 
that about half the bricks of the cistern bore stamps 
of two kinds: the first (p. 106 and fig. 21. 2) reading 
+TAIOY (stamps with this name have been found 
in sixth century contexts), the other with a cruciform 
monogram. The specimen of the latter illustrated in 
fig. 21. 2 is damaged on one side, but one is able to 
distinguish the letters A, T, Q and N (or M ?) attached 
to the arms of the cross. Professor Talbot Rice inter- 
prets this stamp too as reading TAIOY, but this is clearly 
impossible.2, Now the use of a cruciform monogram 
offers an important chronological criterion. This ques- 
tion has been carefully studied by E. Weigand, who 


brick-stamps refer not to imperial indictions but to the count 
of bricks. I must protest that I never said such a thing. An 
indiction is always an indiction; it is a system of counting 
years, not bricks. What we do not know in most cases is to 
which 15-year cycle a particular indiction date refers. 
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has come to the conclusion that the cruciform mono- 
gram (as distinct from the “Doppelstabtypus”) is not 
found before the reign of Justinian; even at that time, 
however, monograms of the “box” or “double-bar” 
type (i.e. based on a letter with two verticals, such 
as Il, H, N or M) were still in the majority.’ This 
accords so well with the evidence of the capitals and 
the occurrence of what is usually regarded as Justini- 
anic brickwork in Stage I under the apsed hall that it 
is difficult to avoid drawing the natural conclusion: 
the peristyle with its mosaics cannot be earlier than the 
reign of Justinian, and is in all probability later, since 
we must allow an interval of time both for the destruc- 
tion of the cistern and for Stages mI-v under the 
apsed hall.‘ 

In their discussion of the problem of identification 
(pp. 161-167), Talbot Rice and Ward Perkins con- 
sider the following possibilities: 1. That the peristyle 
was, as suggested in the First Report, the Heliakon of 
the Pharos. This is rejected. 2. That the peristyle was 
the Phiale of the Green circus faction, as proposed by 
A. Vogt.® This is also discounted. 3. That the peristyle 
was, as suggested by me on a previous occasion,° con- 
nected with the building activity of the Emperor 
Marcian (451-457). This is cautiously accepted, al- 
though the authors are not decided whether Marcian’s 
buildings are represented by the peristyle or the “paved 
way” phase. I must regretfully admit, however, that 
my suggestion, tentatively put forward on the basis of 
the First Report, is not substantiated by the evidence 
presented in the Second Report. Even the “paved way” 
phase now appears to be too late for Marcian, although 
this Emperor’s “Peridromes” could not have been far 
from the excavation area. As for the peristyle, the most 
likely date, if the above considerations are accepted, is 
towards the end of the sixth century, since the style of 
the mosaic as well as historical factors would appear to 
preclude a date after the beginning of the seventh 
century. 

Our meager textual evidence relevant to this period 
does indeed indicate that the Palace was expanding 
southwestward, i.e. in the general area of the excava- 
tions. Justinian’s contribution to the inner or residential 
part of the Palace is, unfortunately, unknown, except 
for a vague and sweeping statement by Procopius’ to 
the effect that this Emperor renovated almost the entire 


3. Byzantion, Vi, 1931, pp. 412ff.; Jahrb. d. Deutsch. 
Archéol. Inst., Lil, 1937, p. 130. Cf. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine 
Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, p. 682; V. Gardthausen, 
Das alte Monogram, Leipzig, 1924, p. 120; E. Kitzinger, 
“Mosaics at Nikopolis,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Vi, 1951, 
p- gl. 

4. The excavators’ discussion of the all-important cistern is 
marked by so much caution and ambiguity that it verges on 
confusion. On p. 15 we are told that the capitals “would appear 
to have belonged” to the cistern, and on p. 17 that these same 
capitals “could be as late as the end of the sixth century and 
are in any event not likely to be much earlier than the end of 
the fifth.” “The evidence of the brick stamps,” the authors con- 
tinue, “also supports a date in the fifth or even in the sixth 
century.” Yet on p. 106 we are informed that the first of the 
two brick-stamps, the one reading TAIOT “is probably of the 
fourth or early fifth century.” And whereas on p. xxi we had 


Palace. The octagonal Chrysotriklinos was, as is well 
known, built by Justin II (565-578), possibly over 
earlier buildings, and decorated by Tiberius II (578- 
582). The latter Emperor was responsible for a radical 
alteration of the Palace, as we learn from an eyewit- 
ness, John of Ephesus. Since this important evidence 
has been entirely neglected, I take the liberty of repro- 
ducing the relevant passage in Brooks’ Latin translation, 
the most faithful available: 

Rex Tiberius, qui etiam Constantinus appellatus est, 
vivente Tustino cum in palatio magno Authentico habi- 
tarent, cum ipse Caesar esset, in uno latere palatu an- 
guste habitabat.2 Quamobrem, etiam cum Iustinus 
mortuus esset, Sophia uxor eius in eo palatio Authentico 
mansit, nec eam eicere potuit, quemadmodum nec ea 
eum ingredi et in eo habitare sivit. Et, postquam im- 
perator factus est, coartabatur, et praesertim postquam 
uxor eius cum duabus filus eius ad eum ingressa est, et, 
quoniam reginam Sophiam compellere vel cogere noluit, 
ut ingressus in sede regni magna habitaret, totum latus 
septentrionale palatii subvertere coactus est et sibi pala- 
tium aedificare. Quamobrem aedificia etiam magna et 
multa diruit et amplissime restauravit, horto etiam 
pulcro, qui in medio palatio erat, qui in regum delecta- 
tionem erat, deleto, et aedificus amplissimis in e0 conditis, 
cum quoquoversus diruisset et dilatasset et magnifice 
aedificasset, quando balneum etiam amplissimum denuo 
aedificavit, et stabulum equorum ampblissime supra in eo 
palatio aedificavit, cum ceteris rebus multis.® 

It is true that this text raises certain difficulties. In 
particular, it is not clear what is meant by the “northern 
side” of the Palace. Strictly speaking, that would refer 
to the original Constantinian Palace, that of Daphne 
and the guards’ quarters, bordering on the Hippodrome 
and the Augusteon. Seeing, however, that the Daphne 
was still at that time the center of the Palace, it was 
probably there that the formidable Sophia was en- 
sconced; furthermore, the mention of a beautiful gar- 
den im medio palatio seems to suggest a more private 
residential location, somewhat removed from the ad- 
ministrative and ceremonial quarters. So perhaps by 
latus septentrionale John of Ephesus means no more 
than the upper part of the Palace, the part away from 
the sea. Admittedly, the evidence does not allow us to 
state that Tiberius’ building program (of which the 
embellishment of the Chrysotriklinos may have been a 


been told that the area of the peristyle had “probably” been 
included in the Imperial Palace by the time of Theodosius II 
(408-450), we read on p. 17 concerning this same cistern: “It 
is known that a number of private houses and palaces stood in 
this area in early times . . . and it is very probable that this 
earlier building may have been a part of one of them.” 

5. Echos d’Orient, XxxV, 1936, pp. 436-441. 

6. Cahiers archéologiques, V, 1951, pp. 184-186. 

7. De aedificiis, 1, 10. 

8. Tiberius was created Caesar on December 7, 574, and 
emperor on September 26, 578. 

g. Hist. eccles., 11, 23. Corpus script. Christ. orient., Script. 
Syri, Ser. 111, tom. Ill, versio, 1936, p. 111. Less accurate Eng- 
lish translation by R. Payne Smith, The Third Part of the 
Ecclesiastical History of John Bishop of Ephesus, Oxford, 
1860, pp. 203-204. 
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part) was in the region of the peristyle; yet such a pos- 
sibility is rather tempting. The date would seem to be 
appropriate, and the extensive leveling of earlier build- 
ings, as described by John of Ephesus, may account for 
what the excavators found. The next emperor who is 
known to have undertaken a major replanning of this 
area is Justinian II (first reign, 685-695 ), but he is too 
late to be considered. 

Talbot Rice’s introductory remarks strike a pessi- 
mistic note. He reminds us that the ruins which remain 
buried on the site of the Palace are mostly substructures, 
and that these do not necessarily reflect the churches, 
halls, audience chambers and living-rooms that were 
situated above them. “Of these main structures on the 
‘piano nobile’ practically nothing remains—nor is it 
likely to remain in any other part of the Palace that 
stood on the slopes, except perhaps in so far as the 
actual floors are concerned” (p. xxiii). This is ex- 
plained by the abandonment of the Palace several cen- 
turies before the end of the Byzantine Empire,*® and 
by the systematic ransacking of the whole area for 
building materials in the early seventeenth century. An- 
other contributing factor may have been the violent 
thunderstorm accompanied by the explosion of a gun- 
powder depot that struck this very area (called by the 
Turks Ishak Pasa) in July 1490.** A contemporary 
source, the Nuremberg Chronicle (fol. CcLvir) says, 
Octingentos domos ignis rerum edax consumpsit, et 
hominum tria milia, ut nec lignum nec forma edifici- 
orum rimansit. This, incidentally, indicates that a 
populous quarter was situated in this area before 1490 
which, in turn, suggests an earlier spoliation of existing 
Byzantine ruins. 

The Walker Trust excavations closed in 1955, and 
no further archaeological exploration of the Great 
Palace is likely to occur in the immediate future. The 
hope, entertained before the Second World War, of 
turning this whole area into an archaeological park, like 
the Athenian agora or the Roman Forum, appears to 
have been abandoned. This is a sad conclusion to great 
expectations; for the fact that most clearly emerges 
from the Second Report is that the archaeological study 
of the Palace has barely begun. 


CYRIL MANGO 
Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University 
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One of the major problems left unresolved by the 
first campaign was the purpose for which the peristyle 


10. On p. xxii it is stated “on the evidence of the pottery” 
that “much of this area of the Palace was used as a rubbish 
dump as early as the twelfth century, and its ruin must have 
begun somewhere around 1150.” This is not borne out by the 
narrative sources which make it clear that the Great Palace 
continued to be used for ceremonial purposes and occasionally 
as the imperial residence right up to the Latin conquest in 
1204. It would seem to me that the evidence of the pottery— 
and our knowledge of Byzantine pottery is still quite rudi- 
mentary—is rather a shaky basis for such an assertion. 

11. See A. M. Schneider, “Brande in Konstantinopel,” 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XL1, 1941, p. 389, and my Letter to 


was intended. The question was settled by the discovery 
during the second campaign of the foundations of a 
huge building (32 x 16.5 m.) opening off the southeast 
portico. It consisted of a rectangular hall preceded by 
a vestibule, with an apse projecting from the narrow 
end opposite the entrance. Since there can be little doubt 
that the peristyle and the apsed hall were contemporary, 
they must be regarded as an ensemble, the former serv- 
ing as a forecourt to the latter. With good reason the 
authors rule out the possibility that the buil ling was a 
church. The implication therefore is that it was a secular 
part of the palace; perhaps part of the living quarters, 
perhaps for ceremonial use (the two functions are not 
mutually exclusive ). 

That much at least seems certain, and yet the authors 
offer no comments upon the ensemble’s relationship to 
late classical and early Byzantine domestic architecture 
in general; a curious omission in view of the lengthy 
and comprehensive analyses included of methods of con- 
struction and of the mosaic pavement. To be sure the 
mere combination of a peristyle with an apsed hall 
would seem to provide little basis for discussion, espe- 
cially since it is an arrangement that occurs very fre- 
quently in imperial architecture. But by the same token 
it is also true that the arrangement conforms to a defi- 
nite tradition of palace and villa design. And considera- 
tion of this tradition suggests several observations which, 
if substantiated by further research, would shed valuable 
light upon the building’s formal ancestry. 

To begin with we can be fairly sure that the type 
in this form was not a Hellenistic legacy, for it does 
not seem to occur among the numerous houses, villas, 
and palaces of Olynthus, Priene, Pergamon, or Delos. 
The Hellenistic tradition, as it was interpreted in the 
early empire is exemplified by the well-known villa at 
Oudna in Tunisia.* The structure is planned centrally, 
with the rooms distributed more or less at random about 
a large courtyard; no particular emphasis in terms of 
layout is placed upon the larger and presumably more 
important rooms. In the villas at Pompeii, on the other 
hand, a definite axis is normally established by placing 
the tablinum or oecus at the center of one side of the 
atrium or peristyle, opposi ite the vestibule.* And at the 
end of the first century in an unusually luxurious ex- 
ample like the Palace of Domitian on the Palatine, a 
ceremonial triclinium has been Gerciopes architecturally 
to a position of dominance in the plan.* Ultimately, that 
is to say by the third century, this tendency to place 
special emphasis upon a major room (to which for con- 
venience we shall refer hereafter as the triclinium) 


the Editor, ART BULLETIN, XLI, 1959, p. 354. 


1. P. Gauckler, “Le domaine des Laberii 4 Uthina,” 
Monuments Piot, 111, 1896, pp. 177ff., where the initial con- 
struction of the building (there were later alterations) is dated 
to the end of the first or the beginning of the second century 
A.D. Cf. K. M. Swoboda, Rémmische und romanische Palaste, 
Vienna, 1924, fig. 10, p. 21. 

2. See the examples ibid., fig. 4, p. 11 (House of the Faun), 
fig. 6, p. 14 (villa at Herculaneum), fig. 9, p. 20 (Villa of 
Fannius Sinistor). 


3. lbid., fig. 3, p. 9. 
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became a characteristic feature of Roman villa archi- 
tecture. A villa at Portus Magnus in Algeria from the 
second half of the third century typifies this phenome- 
non ;* the triclinium has been completely isolated and is 
the goal of a long axial progression from the entrance 
through the peristyle and gardens. 

Paralleling this development is a tendency to en- 
large and elaborate the main triclinium itself, with or 
without the central peristyle. Among these elaborated 
triclinia, which include trefoils® and basilical plans,° the 
rectangular hall with a single apse is by far the most 
common. Examples proliferate through the third and 
early fourth centuries, by which time it seems that 
hardly a residence of any pretension was complete with- 
out a portico, open or closed as a peristyle, preceding 
an apsed triclinium.’ Perhaps the most telling cases are 
those, especially in Gaul, in which apsidal arrangements 
were added (usually in the third and fourth centuries) 
to pre-existent buildings.® 

Now the remarkable fact about this whole develop- 
ment is that it seems confined almost exclusively to the 
western part of the empire. Whereas the western ex- 
amples of apsed triclinia through the fourth century 
are far too numerous to list here, I have encountered 
only one instance in the East during the same period, in 
the House of the Buffet Supper at Antioch.® The latter 
is particularly interesting since it is the only example in 
the entire series of villas excavated at Antioch, a series 
that extends from the first through the early sixth cen- 
tury A.p.*° My information is certainly incomplete, but 
it would be strange indeed if such a radical dichotomy 
between East and West were the result of mere over- 
sight or the accidents of preservation. Most of the west- 
ern examples, to be sure, are of provincial origin, but at 


4. Ibid., fig. 11, p. 23, for which a very probable terminus 
ante quem at the end of the third century can be established. 

5. Of many examples, cf. most recently the villa excavated 
at Piazza Armerina in Sicily (G. V. Gentili, La villa imperiale 
di Piazza Armerina, Rome, 1954); here, significantly, the 
axiality is combined with a more organic method of planning 
that had been developing during the second and third centuries 
(cf. J. B. Ward Perkins, “The Italian Element in Late Roman 
and Early Medieval Architecture,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 33, 1947, Ppp. 163ff.; idem and J. M. C. Toynbee, 
“The Hunting Baths at Lepcis Magna,” Archaeologia, 93, 
1949, pp. 165ff., esp. p. 192, cf. N. Neuerburg, “Some Con- 
siderations on the Architecture of the Imperial Villa at Piazza 
Armerina,” Marsyas, 8, 1959, pp. 22ff.). 

6. Cf. a villa, probably of the fourth century, at Cherchel 
in Algeria (V. Waille, “Nouveau rapport sur les fouilles de 
Cherchel,” Revue A fricaine, 48, 1904, pp. 56ff., pl. viii). 

7. For just a few cf. Swoboda, of.cit., fig. 12, p. 23 (Westen- 
hofen), fig. 14, p. 25 (Balacza), fig. 26, p. 48 (Tetingen). 
Apses were already present, for example, in the Domus Aurea 
and in the triclinium of Domitian’s palace on the Palatine; 
cf. also a room with a hemicycle opening off the peristyle of 
the Casa dei Capitelli at Pompeii (v1, iv, 31/51). 

8. Inter alia, the villas at Balacza (J. Wollanka, “Ein 
rémisches Mosaik aus Balacza,” Jahresh. d. 6sterr. arch. Inst., 
XXV, 1929, pp. 1ff.); at Parndorf (Fasti Arch., 6, 1951, no. 
6046, fig. 181, p. 468) ; at Cadeilhan-Saint- Clar (M. Larrieu, 
etc., “La villa gallo-romaine de la Tasque 4 Cadeilhan-Saint- 
Clas, » Gallia, X1, 1952, pp. 41ff.); at Lullingstone (G. W. 
Meates, Lullingstone Roman Villa, London, 1955); also at 
Ostia (G. Becatti, “Case ostiensi del tardo impero,” Bollettino 
@’ Arte, 33, 1948, p. 122, fig. 23). 


least two of them may have formed part of royal resi- 
dences—the newly excavated villa at Piazza Armerina 
in Sicily, which has been associated with Maximianus 
Herculius, and the so-called Palace of Theodoric at 
Ravenna.” 

But of special importance for the Great Palace build- 
ing is the fact that when we move from the fourth to the 
fifth and the early sixth centuries, the picture changes 
completely. Dating from this period are a number of 
examples in the eastern empire, at Stobi,** Apamea,”* 
and at Rhegium near Constantinople itself."* Thus, the 
evidence seems to suggest that whatever the immediate 
source, the combination in the Great Palace of open 
court with apsed hall reflects a western tradition that 
had been transplanted to the East, perhaps late in the 
fourth or early in the fifth century. 

The full implications of this conclusion can be 
grasped only in relation to the mosaic pavement of the 
Great Palace, which decorated certainly three and prob- 
ably all four porticoes of the peristyle. In the second 
campaign an additional section of the mosaic in the 
northeast portico was uncovered. From the moment of 
its discovery it was obvious that the mosaic constituted 
a major addition to the corpus of early mediaeval monu- 
ments. This is true not only because it decorated what 
was unquestionably a significant part of the imperial 
palace, but because it contains many peculiarities, indeed 
anomalies, of iconography and style, the explanation 
of which, one feels, would provide new insight into the 
genesis of Byzantine art. 

Represented is a medley of subjects that fall gen- 
erally into three categories. By far the most numerous 
are subjects of a rustic, genre nature, including, besides 
isolated animals, such charming vignettes as peasants 


g. D. Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements, Princeton, 1947, pp. 
127ff.; third century. 

10. It was, moreover, subsequently removed when the room 
was transformed into a rectangle. 

11. The writer does not have the impression, as does Prof. 
Talbot Rice (p. 157), that a later date for the villa at Piazza 
Armerina has been “fairly generally” accepted. On the build- 
ing at Ravenna, cf. G. Ghirardini, “Gli scavi del Palazzo di 
Teodorico a Ravenna,” R. Accademia dei Lincei, Monumenti 
Antichi, xx1V, 1918, cols. 737ff. 

12. E. Kitzinger, “A Survey of the Early Christian Town 
of Stobi,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 3, 1946, pp. 118ff., where 
the palace (fig. 162) is dated ca. 400. It is perhaps significant 
that in the Stobi palace, a relatively early member of the 
eastern group, the apsed triclinium is introduced in a plan that 
preserves the Hellenistic tradition of rooms arranged loosely 
around a peristyle and contained within a square or rectangular 
outline. 

13. F. Mayence in Bulletin des Musées royaux d’Art et 
@’ Histoire (Brussels), Ser. 3, 8, 1936, pp. 10ff. To my knowl- 
edge a plan of the building has not been published; the re- 
viewer was generously provided with one by Mlle. V. Ver- 
hoogen of the Brussels Museum. The building consisted es- 
sentially of a central court with two apsed halls projecting 
from the side opposite the entrance. An inscription in the 
mosaic pavement of the larger room (see below) records a 
restoration in A.D. 539. 

14. A. M. Mansel, “Les fouilles de Rhegion prés d’Istanbul,” 
Actes du VI® congrés int, d'études byzantines (Paris, 1948), Il, 
Paris, 1951, fig. 1, p. 256; s5th-6th century, with various re- 
constructions, 
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hoeing, a fisherman, children playing, a man falling off 
a donkey, etc.; a second category includes scenes from 
the amphitheater, including animal hunts almost cer- 
tainly based on the venationes conducted as public spec- 
tacles; a third relatively minor category includes mytho- 
logical and fantasy subjects such as a Bellerophon kill- 
ing the Chimaera (fragmentary ), elements of a Bacchic 
procession, and a griffin devouring a lizard. ‘Try as one 
may, one can discover no coherent theme or system 
that would suggest an iconographic program in the 
ordinary sense. But despite or perhaps just because of 
the variety, the ensemble does convey a definite mood, 
which G. Brett aptly defined as a kind of poetic ro- 
manticism.*° Talbot Rice concurs, and suggests that this 
very quality of sophisticated idealization marks the 
work as peculiarly Constantinopolitan. As such it offers 
important early evidence for the character of the great 
capital’s art. 

Talbot Rice’s own analysis of the mosaic confirms 
this view. He is at pains to cite parallels for individual 
motives as well as general stylistic features from almost 
every monument of the early mediaeval period that 
contains comparable elements. Almost as systematically 
he rejects these parallels as insufficiently close to pro- 
vide a direct source for the palace mosaic, which thus 
remains, in style as well as iconography, essentially 
unique. Accordingly, he retains a great deal of latitude 
in his conclusion as to the date, A.p. 450-550. All this, 
however, while unexceptionable in itself, leaves the 
art historian more than a little dissatisfied. Precisely 
because the pavement is ultimately unique we must 
forego the discovery of an immediate source (as after 
all is often the case with really significant monuments). 
If we can bring ourselves to do so we may perhaps 
reach some conclusions that are of value. 

The peculiar character of the mosaic’s style, and the 
basic reason why dates for it have varied so widely 
(from the third through the sixth century), lies in an 
inherent contradiction. “The figures on the whole show 
a full plasticity, a richness of coloration, and an under- 
standing of organic structural relationships that are 
worthy of the best Hellenistic tradition. They are 
placed, however, in a totally abstract space, absolutely 
without depth and atmosphere—a space in other words 
that is profoundly mediaeval. For the most part the 
figures have no ground to stand on, and they are ar- 


15. “The Mosaic of the Great Palace in Constantinople,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, V, 1942, 
P- 37- 

16. Megalopsychia Hunt (Levi, of.cit., pp. 326ff.) ; House 
of Ktisis (ébid., pp. 357f.); Dumbarton Oaks Hunt (ibid., 
pp. 358f.); Honolulu Hunt (idid., p. 365); also the floor in 
the Martyrium of Seleucia (ibid., pp. 359ff.). The writer is of 
the opinion that Levi’s dating for the more developed mem- 
bers of the group at Antioch is rather too late. 

17. Mayence, Joc.cit., for the mosaic in the larger apsed hall 
of the building referred to above, which is dated 539 A.p. by 
an inscription. The animal pavement of the long corridor at 
Apamea, dated 469, should also be considered in this connection 
(ibid. 5, 1933, pp- 7, 1935, Pp. 2ff.; 12, 1940, p. 5 
[H. Lacoste] ) 

18. M. Chéhab, “Découverte d’une mosaique byzantine,” 
Beaux-Arts, no. 42, Oct. 20, 1933, 6; “Mosaiques de Beyrouth 


ranged in horizontal and (by groups) vertical rows 
that establish a rhythmic pattern on the surface—both 
again essentially mediaeval features. While admittedly 
the palace mosaic has no exact counterpart among exist- 
ing monuments, a similar if less striking dichotomy 
occurs in a coherent group of mosaics at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. The hunting and animal 
mosaics at Antioch,*® Apamea,” and Beirut*® also dis- 
play figures that seem, as it were, too classical for the 
space in which they are placed. The remarkable thing 
about the group is that its members all date roughly 
from around 450 to around 550 A.p. When we con- 
sider that the style has no real precedent at Antioch, 
where a virtually unbroken series from the first century 
on is preserved, it becomes plain that something of 
major significance took place. This conclusion on the 
evidence of style is reinforced by the relative homo- 
geneity of the group in the matter of iconography. All 
of them involve genre, particularly circus and hunting 
motives: this again, judge from the examples at 
Antioch and elsewhere, is practically unheralded in this 
region where mythology and allegory had been the 
rule for figural compositions.*® 

With regard to the classical figure style, it might be 
argued that this is exactly what one would expect in that 
part of the empire where the Hellenistic tradition was 
most persistent. But for the abstract space and genre 
subject matter one must perforce look to some outside 
influence. 

Brett in his study of the palace floor in the first report 
perceived, rightly in this reviewer’s estimation, that for 
scenes of this kind we must look to the West, to Gaul 
and especially to North Africa.*® There, literally dozens 
of examples are preserved in pavements ranging in date 
from around the second to the early fifth century. Since 
few of the examples can be dated on external grounds, 
the exact chronology is a difficult matter (though the 
Vandal conquest of North Africa in 429-430 A.D. estab- 
lishes a terminus ante quem that is highly suggestive in 
view of the date of the eastern group, i.e. 450 and 
after). Nevertheless, they do show a very definite de- 
velopment, a development wherein the atmospheric 
space of the Hellenistic legacy is transformed into a 
depthless medium through which figures can be dis- 
tributed more or less ad usum. It is in fact a hunting 
mosaic from Constantine in Algeria, probably of the 


et de Baalbeck,” Actes du VI® congrés int. dEt. byz. (Paris, 
1948), 11, Paris, 1951, pp. 89ff.; a view of the mosaic as a 
whole has not been published; a photograph is on file in the 
study collections of Dumbarton Oaks. 

19. Talbot Rice curiously retains the old dating of the 
mosaic from Beit Jibrin (A.D. 200-250) ; it has been shown to 
be much too early by G. M. A. Hanfmann, “The Seasons in 
John of Gaza’s Tabula Mundi,” Latomus, 3, 1939, pp. 116f. 
(a reference kindly brought to my attention by Prof. Kit- 
zinger) and at length by Levi, of.cit., pp. 7 n. 35, 464 n. 260, 
577 n. 89. 

20. The standard, though by now largely incomplete, corpus 
in the Imventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule et de lA frique, 
Paris (Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres), 1909ff.; for 
Gaul it is currently being replaced by H. Stern, Recueil général 
des mosaiques de la Gaule (Gallia, Suppl. x), 1, 1, Paris, 1957. 
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late fourth or early fifth century that offers the closest 
parallel of all to the Palace floor from the point of view 
of design: figures widely separated (decidedly not 
“crowded” as Professor Talbot Rice maintains North 
African pavements “invariably” are, p. 145) and 
aligned both vertically and horizontally in a sort of 
grid.” 

The problem of how what appears to have been a 
local western achievement could have reached the 
cosmopolitan centers of the eastern empire is far too 
complex to be discussed here. Be it said merely that a 
careful scrutiny of the evidence reveals several possible 
channels of transmission. Another question arises from 
the very compelling evidence given above by Cyril 
Mango for a middle or even late sixth-century date for 
the peristyle and apsed hall. As pointed out above, one 
suspects that the main obstacle in the way of such a 
late date has been the markedly classical figure style in 
the mosaic. But after all a classical figure style is one 
of the most frequently recurrent phenomena in By- 
zantine art. And since our direct knowledge of painting 
in the capital after Justinian is exactly nil, there is no 
basis for an assumption that what we find in the palace 
mosaic is impossible for that period. Furthermore, as 
Talbot Rice himself observes (p. 154), the spatial or- 
ganization of the palace mosaic seems even more “ad- 
vanced” than that of the Apamea hunt, which is the 
latest of the Syrian group (A.D. 539). Consequently, 
this reviewer cannot agree that the mosaic speaks with 
another voice than the architecture, which points un- 
equivocally to a date well along in the sixth century. 
Yet, by accepting such a late date we should be faced 
with still another dilemma—are we to assume that the 
Great Palace mosaic was influenced from such relatively 
secondary quarters as Antioch or Apamea, where its 
essential characteristics apparently occur earlier? Or do 
the Syrian examples reflect developments in Constanti- 
nople of which it happens that we have no record prior 
to the Great Palace floor? 

For the present one can only say that the over-all 
picture is remarkably like that which emerged from 
consideration of the architectural form of the palace 
building. If the picture is a true one then the discoveries 
at the Great Palace, now available in definitive form, 
may necessitate several important changes in our views 
of the evolution from late antique to early mediaeval art. 


IRVING LAVIN 
Vassar College 


MARIE MAUQUOY-HENDRICKX, conographie d’An- 
toine Van Dyck, Catalogue Raisonné, Brussels, 1956. 
(Mémoires, Académie royale de Belgique, Classe des 
Beaux-Arts, 1x.) 800 Belgian francs. 


Mrs. Mauquoy-Hendrickx belongs to that group of 
dedicated scholars who spend their lives accumulating 
minute, precise data that in the end will benefit a rela- 
tively limited number of people. In this case it is col- 


21. Bulletin archéologique, 1928-29, pp. 96ff., pl. 1. 


lectors of (and dealers in) the so-called [conographie 
of Van Dyck who will be grateful for her labors; it is 
for them, as Mrs. Mauquoy-Hendrickx states several 
times in her text, that the book has been written. In her 
catalogue raisonné she has provided these collectors with 
a fantastically detailed apparatus that gives exact in- 
formation about the different states (on the average 
about seven), a fair idea of the relative rareness of each 
impression, and a summary of watermarks found on 
about one-third of the prints studied by the author. The 
plate section of the book is accompanied by hundreds of 
scale-sketches of watermarks. 

In accumulating these data, Mrs. Mauquoy-Hen- 
drickx was gratefully aware of the contributions of a 
few equally qualified researchers before her, above all 
the venerable Wibiral (1877) whose catalogue had 
been the standard work until now, and whose system 
of numbering she wisely retained. There is a touching 
footnote to her observation (p. 47) that Van Dyck and 
his publisher, Martinus van den Enden, had probably 
never contemplated providing the series with a title- 
page. She wonders whether the best proof for the non- 
existence of this sheet might not be found in the fact 
that the several students in the field have never discov- 
ered one, despite a search which—laid “end to end”— 
would add up to almost one hundred years. (Mrs. 
Mauquoy-Hendrickx herself gave twenty years of her 
life to her work.) Whatever one may think of the rele- 
vance of the problem, onc cannot help but be awed by 
the vast labor of love that has gone into these studies. 

The Iconographie is one of those collections of por- 
traits that since the sixteenth century became more and 
more frequent. Their history still remains to be written. 
Of all these series, Van Dyck’s is justly the most famous. 
It is a curious medley, containing not only prints of 
men long dead but also two engravings that are no 
portraits at all, a Mocking of Christ and the strange 
piece called ‘Titian and his Mistress. Some of the proto- 
types were works by artists other than Van Dyck. A 
number of portraits were etched by Van Dyck himself, 
but the majority was engraved, by a large group of 
engravers (Pontius and Vorsterman contributing more 
than anyone else) from drawings, oil-sketches, and 
paintings by Van Dyck. 

Mrs. Mauquoy-Hendrickx did not concern herself 
with the relationship of the prints to these models. Some 
scholars have studied this aspect of the Jconographie 
(the most elaborate study, on a single print, being E. 
Gépel’s “Ein Bildnisauftrag fiir Van Dyck,” Frankfurt, 
1940), but a vast amount of work still waits to be 
done. Another study, never attempted as far as I know, 
might scrutinize the selection of models in order to see 
what principles, if any, determined their choice. In some 
cases precise dates may be derived from a careful con- 
sideration of biographical circumstances. For example, 
state vir of no. 49 must date from after February 15, 
1644, since Gevartius was only then appointed im- 
perial historiographer. What we learn from Mrs. 
Mauquoy-Henrickx’s text preceding the critical cata- 
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logue is the incredibly complex, and in a few instances 
still problematical, history of what apparently was a 
lucrative publishing venture. We are told about the 
successive publishers and the gradual growth in numbers 
from Van den Enden’s 80 plates to Gillis Hendricx’s 
100 (later enlarged to 111), the parallel effort of Jan 
Meyssens, and the great editions of Hendrik and Cor- 
nelius Verdussen of ca. 1700 (consisting on the average 
of 124 pieces). There were still more editions in the 
eighteenth century, the last one of 1759. In 1851, 124 
plates were acquired by the Louvre; and new impres- 
sions, carefully marked, have been pulled from them by 
the Chalcographie du Louvre. 

Mrs. Mauquoy-Hendrickx deals also with the part 
played by individual engravers and she speaks with great 
caution of Van Dyck’s own etchings, distinguishing 
between the generally accepted and the few contested 
pieces. Of the latter, she appears to be inclined to accept 
the Woverius portrait as genuine, but she leaves the 
problem on the whole pretty much where she found it. 
In conclusion she provides interesting material on the 
copies and even the forgeries of the prints. 

Mrs. Mauquoy-Hendrickx’s book will be useful 
above all because of its relatively complete illustration. 
No earlier publication has ever reproduced the whole of 
the Iconographie. In Mrs. Mauquoy-Hendrickx’s study 
the material has been illustrated almost completely. It is 
this “almost” that elicits this reviewer’s chief regret. 
While there are some items of which the author repro- 
duces the whole as well as details (for one number there 
are even 10 different cuts), I counted 16 engravings 
of which Mrs. Mauquoy-Hendrickx shows only the 
head, so that the compositional pattern of the whole 
plate cannot be studied. Furthermore, there exist two 
title-pages (one for the Centurie-edition of Gillis 
Hendricx, the other—a umnicum in Brussels—for that 
of Jan Meyssens), reproduction of which would have 
been most welcome in such a survey. It is only fair, 
however, to add that the quality of those reproductions 
that do accompany the book is extraordinarily high. 


JULIUs $s, HELD 
Barnard College 


Antoine Pesne, mit Beitragen von Ekhart Bercken- 
hagen, Pierre du Colombier, Margarete Kiihn und 
Georg Poensgen; eingeleitet von Georg Poensgen, 
Berlin, Deutscher Verein fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
1958. Pp. 230; 544 figs.; 251 pls. pM 60.00. 


Throughout thirty-seven years of Prussian history, 
from 1710 to 1747, the French portrait painter, An- 
toine Pesne, worked in Berlin. He served at the courts 
of three kings, and his portrait of Frederick the Great 
has determined the appearance of the king for future 
generations. 

This book on Pesne was written, so to speak, in the 
zero hour when traditional knowledge of his oeuvre 
was still available. With the iron curtain separating 
Berlin and closing off what was Prussia, and with much 


of the artistic heritage of the 18th century scattered, 
lost, rejected or misunderstood, no future scholar could 
have ferreted out enough information to compile a re- 
liable oeuvre catalogue of this artist, whose works were 
once in all the royal palaces as well as in the manor 
houses of the Prussian landed aristocracy. 

In this regard the appropriate dedication of the book 
to the memory of Charles Foerster deserves explanation. 
During the nineteenth century much of Pesne’s work 
had lost its identification, and the first scholar to appraise 
his work was Paul Seidel, who, around 1900, was 
curator of the works of art owned by the Hohenzol- 
lerns. Under Seidel’s stewardship, much of Pesne’s 
work was recognized and rescued from obscurity, and 
at the world exhibition of 1900 in Paris, portraits by 
Pesne and his existence as a painter at the Prussian court 
came as a surprise to the French. 

When Seidel died after World War I, Charles 
Foerster became his intellectual heir. Foerster, born in 
Philadelphia, was a gentleman of leisure with no aca- 
demic titles; and though he came to Berlin only at the 
turn of the century, he became a true Berliner. He left 
Berlin infrequently, yet he became one of the great 
students of the eighteenth century at a time when that 
period had not yet become fashionable. If ever there 
was a “revenant,” Foerster was certainly one. Like the 
ciceroni of the eighteenth century, of which every old 
Italian town boasted at least one, Foerster was a prompt 
and assiduous interpreter of the epoch to which he was 
dedicated. Men of this type write little, but when 
Foerster did write, as for instance the article on Pesne 
for Thieme-Becker, his biographies were as precise as 
a Swiss watch. Needless to say, Foerster was a keen 
collector, guided by his sensitivity and knowledge rather 
than by his purse. During the bombardment of Berlin, 
Foerster died in a hospital while, unknown to him, his 
entire collection and all his papers went up in flames. 

Foerster was the first to attempt a catalogue of 
Pesne’s work. This was based on knowledge bequeathed 
him by Seidel and later immeasurably enhanced by his 
own research and experience. Undoubtedly Foerster 
was aware that he would never be satisfied with what 
he might compile, and so was always willing to share 
the fruits of his own studies on Pesne with any serious 
student who sought his advice. Thus he contributed to 
the first published, though incomplete, oeuvre catalogue 
by Pierre du Colombier (1930). In 1933 Foerster 
wrote the catalogue for the Pesne exhibition held in 
Berlin by the Administration of the Prussian Palaces. 
As a result of this, he and Georg Poensgen, then in 
charge of paintings formerly owned by the royal house, 
began to compile an oeuvre catalogue of Pesne’s work. 
At the beginning of World War II the book was fairly 
complete, and three copies of the manuscript were 
made. All of these were destroyed during the war, only 
the photographs being saved. After the war, with the 
manuscripts destroyed, Foerster dead, and the devastat- 
ing demarcation line severing Berlin from its hinterland, 
future work on the book looked hopeless. 

Vith the bicentenary of Pesne’s death in 1957, new 
attention was drawn to the subject, and two parallel 
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exhibitions of the artist’s work were held, one in West 
Berlin arranged by Margarete Kiihn in the Schloss 
Charlottenburg, and one behind the iron curtain ar- 
ranged by Goetz Eckart. Both exhibitions, each in its 
own way, were highly informative, and clearly indi- 
cated that if a book on Pesne was to be written it would 
have to be a cooperative undertaking. Pierre de Colom- 
bier, Margarete Kiihn, and Georg Poensgen agreed to 
join forces with a young scholar, Eckart Berckenhagen, 
who contributed his own studies on Pesne. The result 
of this cooperation is the present book, which contains 
essays by each of the authors and a lavishly illustrated 
oeuvre catalogue. For this everyone concerned should 
be grateful, especially since the book deals with a chapter 
in art the evidence of which is inexorably fading into 
obscurity. 

In the section by Pierre de Colombier, Pesne’s rela- 
tionship to the French school of painting is examined. 
Pesne’s great uncle, Charles de la Fosse, was probably 
the strongest influence in shaping Pesne’s manner of 
drawing. As for Hyacinthe Rigaud, and to a lesser 
extent, Nicolas de Largillierre, Pesne could scarcely 
have avoided being influenced by certain paradigmatic 
types of portraits that these artists created. Pesne’s first 
portrait of Frederick I on his throne owes much to 
Rigaud’s Louis XV as a Child, and Pesne is equally 
indebted to some of Largillierre’s female prototypes. 
Indeed it is astonishing sometimes to see how closely 
Pesne follows patterns from prints, which were so 
readily available. 

Less clear, however, is the way Pesne was exposed to 
the influence of Watteau. Obviously he borrowed cer- 
tain types and compositions from the great master, but 
this is done in a rather general way. As Colombier 
points out, it is probable that the source of influence was 
the artistic climate at the court of Frederick II, which 
was steeped in the spirit of Watteau long after that 
artist’s death. Though Watteau was no longer en vogue 
in Paris, Frederick continued to satisfy his particular 
taste by purchasing some of Watteau’s greatest works, 
the “Enseigne de Gersaint” and the “Embarquement 
pour Cythére.” Under these circumstances it would 
indeed have been strange had the French court painter 
not been affected at least by some of Watteau’s trends 
and types, if not by his style. 

In this connection the question arises as to who was 
the painter of the spirited fresco conversation pieces with 
life-sized figures in carnival attire discovered on the 
walls of a salon in Schloss Charlottenburg in 1932 only 
to perish in the holocaust that destroyed the finest part 
of the palace in 1945. Was it Pesne? Or was it one of 
his German collaborators who invented these delightful 
groups that bring some of the grace and splendor of 
the Venetian eighteenth century to the north? While 
the catalogue assumes that Pesne is the author, this is 
not the consensus of all the contributors to the volume. 
Knobelsdorff is mentioned as a possibility, though one 
which, it seems, must be discounted in view of his not 
very competent paintings, formerly in the Monbijou 
Museum, Berlin. Since the frescoes are no longer in 
existence it will probably never be possible to find a 


definite answer. For lack of more conclusive evidence, 
Pesne should be regarded as the most likely author, 
since he was the most competent of the Berlin painters 
and the one who had studied most intensively in Venice. 
Now that at least a copy of his impressive portrait of 
Baron Knyphausen, painted in Venice about 1707, has 
been discovered, we know how cleverly he adapted his 
art to the Venetian style. In Venice, upon the advice of 
Celesti, Pesne studied both Titian and Paolo Veronese 
closely, and this would seem to be the major influence 
that shaped his style and colored the palette that could, 
at times, be so rich. The later French influence only 
added to his accomplishments but did not really change 
his artistic conception. 

Margarete Kiihn, well known for her thorough 
knowledge of the Berlin and Potsdam palaces, con- 
tributes a chapter in which she treats mainly the ceilings 
and wall panels that Pesne provided for the palaces. 
Since much of this, including the archival material, is 
lost or inaccessible, this is an especially valuable chapter. 
Quoting Algarotti and other authorities of the period, 
Miss Kiihn interprets the allegorical and mythological 
themes in the paintings, a welcome contribution, since 
a knowledge of the literary taste and interest of the 
period is basic to an understanding of eighteenth century 
decorative painting. 

The oeuvre catalogue compiled by Berckenhagen 
is complemented by the author’s detailed knowledge of 
the stylistic differences to be noticed among the artists 
who worked under Pesne’s direction. Like all court 
painters who had to provide portraits along with a 
number of copies, Pesne found it necessary to employ 
assistants. Among these were quite accomplished artists 
such as the members of the Dubuisson family, Glume, 
Falbe, and others. In spite of Pesne’s efforts to unify 
their style by his own touching up, it is often possible to 
define differences in the style of the paintings done by 
the studio and attribute them to their real authors. 
Checking details of the catalogue was an arduous task 
for the author. Many pictures had changed hands after 
the photographs were made, others were lost or de- 
stroyed. Now that the catalogue has been published, 
portraits as yet unaccounted for will unavoidably turn 
up. For instance, an interesting portrait of a miniature 
painter, probably a friend of Pesne, once owned by 
Paul Seidel and later by Max Reinhardt, was on sale 
at Parke-Bernet on January 24, 1951. Another painting 
of a charming “Girl with Doves,” rather like the one 
listed under No. 6566, is owned by a New York col- 
lector who purchased it years ago in Berlin. This group 
of female heads is distinguished by delightful contrasts 
in light and shade and an extraordinary freshness of 
color, which seems to anticipate impressionist painting. 

In his most enlightening introduction and summary, 
Georg Poensgen analyzes the fine painterly quality of 
Pesne’s work and his capacity to characterize his sitters. 
The Charlottenburg exhibition of 1957 revealed that 
beside Pesne’s unchallenged ability to render elegant 
portraits of royalty and nobility, he also distinguished 
himself as a realist who produced penetrating likenesses 
of members of the middle class. In fact, it would seem 
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that Pesne took a real delight in portraying fellow 
artists, members of his family, and his friends. For us, 
this is most fortunate, since it helps us to understand 
the period and the circumstances of those less well 
known than court society. The large number of plates 
and illustrations in which the great figures of the cen- 
tury appear makes it easy to follow the text of the book, 
which by method and contents represents one of the 
most valuable contributions to the understanding of 
eighteenth century painting. 


HANS HUTH 
Art Institute of Chicago 


GROSE EVANS, Benjamin West and the Taste of His 
Times, Carbondale, Southern [Illinois University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 144; 1 color pl.; 73 figs. $22.50. 


Thanks to a handful of brilliant articles, mainly by 
European scholars, an awareness of Benjamin West’s 
crucial importance to the revolutionary currents of 
Western art in general, rather than to American art 
in particular, has filtered down to even the most 
parochial writings on American painting. But by now, 
his Agrippina with the Ashes of Germanicus, Death of 
General Wolfe, and Death on a Pale Horse—pre- 
sumably announcing, respectively, Neoclassicism, the 
painting of contemporary history, and Romanticism— 
have almost become clichés in discussing the origins of 
modern art; and more probing students of the period 
have long awaited the further revelations that a serious 
monograph might yield. Indeed, in an analysis of late 
eighteenth century art, West’s role can hardly be 
overestimated. Between 1769, the year of the Royal 
Academy’s first exhibition, and 1819, the year pre- 
ceding his death, West missed only one R.A. Exhibi- 
tion (1806); in this his work offers a major reflection 
of pictorial trends for half a century. Moreover, his 
tremendous stature transcended Anglo-American 
boundaries: at a banquet held in his honor in 1802, 
the year he visited Paris and exhibited at the Salon, 
the French after-dinner speaker praised his artistic 
reforms in England by referring to him as “le Vien 
de la Tamise.”* It is all the more surprising, then, that 
no full-length study of West has replaced John Galt’s 
essential but unreliable biography of 1820. To be sure, 
the sheer quantity of West’s output and the mysteries 
of provenance that accompanied his declining reputa- 
tion present disheartening obstacles to the scholar. Still, 
even without a modern catalogue raisonné, a considera- 
tion of West in the context of contemporary British 
taste is hardly an impossible chore. 

Judging from the title of his book, Mr. Evans 
realized exactly this, and set out to relate West’s art to 
the critical expectations of the later eighteenth century. 
His scheme is simple. He conceives West’s work as 
falling into a chronological trinity of styles, each reflect- 


1. Joseph Lavallée, Vers lus au diner donné par ladministra- 
tion du Musée Central des Arts . . . @ Monsieur West, Paris, 


ing a different aesthetic theory; and to avoid the 
ambiguities of the familiar Neoclassic and Romantic 
categories, he substitutes his own descriptive terms. 
Between 1763 and 1783, West is thought to work in 
a “Stately Mode,” a term which is roughly equatable 
with the stylistic and expressive qualities associated with 
Neoclassicism, i.e., sedate demeanor, noble themes, 
antique references, frieze-like composition. Between 
1783 and 1805, West supposedly switches to something 
the author calls the “Dread Manner,” apparently 
analogous to what was then referred to as the “Sub- 
lime” and what today might be called Early or Pre- 
Romanticism, i.e., wildly dramatic and often macabre 
subjects, appropriately presented in an agitated style 
of baroque flavor. Lastly, between 1805 and 1820, 
West ostensibly changes again, to something Mr. Evans 
dubs the “Pathetic Style,” an allusion to the increased 
emphasis on the display of emotional states in West’s 
final work. For each of these periods, a sketch of the 
relevant theoretical background is attempted. For the 
Stately Mode, Mr. Evans provides a résumé of classical 
idealist theory from the Seicento to Winckelmann and 
Mengs; for the Dread Manner, Edmund Burke’s 
concept of the Sublime; for the Pathetic Style, Richard 
Payne Knight’s modifications of Burke’s Sublime to 
include experiences broader than those of awe and 
terror. 

Mr. Evans early acknowledges that his tripartite 
division is not inviolate, but somehow this does not 
prevent him from fitting West into a more and more 
painfully Procrustean bed. At first, the creation of a 
Stately Mode seems reasonable enough as a container 
for those early Neoclassic works which gained West his 
fame in England in the 1760’s and 1770’s, but soon 
one realizes that this rubric must include the more 
flamboyant drama and vivid reportage of the Death of 
Wolfe as well as the exoticism of the Noble Savage 
(an example, like the antique, of idealized humanity). 
But even if the category can be stretched to comprise 
such varied problems, it bursts when it is forced to 
contain a picture like the 1776 Hagar and Ishmael, 
where fluent brushwork, diagonal structure, cloud- 
borne angel, and Bolognese pathos completely contra- 
dict the earthbound processions of solemn, marmoreal 
figures in the Neoclassic works. 

If the Stately Mode is made to hold too many 
unstately components, the Dread Manner is given too 
few years. Mr. Evans would properly begin this phase 
in 1783, with the first drawing for Death on a Pale 
Horse, but the 1770's both prophesy and realize the 
Sublime. As early as 1771, in Hector Parting with His 
Wife and Child at the Scaen Gate, the meteorological 
conditions are so violent, the gestures so desperate and 
ominous, that the sobriety of the Neoclassic style is 
already unbalanced; and in the same year, 1771, the 
Death of the Chevalier Bayard announces the more 
turbulent and colorful style of the mediaeval history 
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paintings of the 1780's, which, paradoxically for Mr. 
Evans’ categories, are often more comfortably located 
within a Stately Mode. But even more, in other works 
of the decade, West fully rejects his Neoclassicism. The 
Spenserian Cave of Despair of 1772 (R.A., 1773), 
with its “ghastly owl” and “wandering and wailing 
ghosts,” offers the total repertory of “Gothick” horror; 
and the Saul and the Witch of Endor of 1777 similarly 
moves from classical reason to romantic conjury. And 
when one considers that the same decade witnessed 
the return of Barry and Fuseli from Rome to London 
as well as such eruptions of irrationality as Wright of 
Derby’s Miravan (1772), Reynolds’ Ugolino (1773), 
and Mortimer’s Pompey and Caesar's Ghost (1771), 
the implication that West’s adventures in a Dread 
Manner really began in 1783 is misleading not only 
in terms of West’s own work but in terms of the “taste 
of his times” that Mr. Evans hopes to present. 

The categories of the Stately Mode and the Dread 
Manner make some descriptive sense insofar as they do 
refer to certain, if hardly all, aspects of West’s work, 
but the classification of the final phase as the “Pathetic 
Style” eludes me. Mr. Evans tries to make Richard 
Payne Knight play Agucchi to West’s Guercino, diag- 
nosing a correspondence between Knight’s Analytic 
Inquiry into the Principles of Taste of 1805 and the 
presumed change in West’s style at the same period; 
but it is hardly certain, as Mr. Evans admits, that West 
had even read Knight’s work. Furthermore, Knight’s 
remarks about elevating the spectator’s mind through 
a more lofty and intellectualized expression of such 
emotions as pity, love, or terror are far too abstract 
to be detected as a new and decisive influence in the 
paintings of an artist who already in the 1760’s was 
involved in creating through gesture and physiognomy 
exactly such a complex repertory of feelings. As far 
as I can see, the only redirection of West’s late work 
is toward a growingly grandiose and prolix religious 
spectacle (e.g., Christ Healing the Sick, 1811; Christ 
Rejected, 1814; the final version of Death on a Pale 
Horse, 1817), designed for the consumption of a 
popular audience whose heirs were to respond, a cen- 
tury later, to the comparable gigantism of Cecil B. 
DeMille’s Biblical dramas. 

Indeed, it is in his role as a popularizer that West’s 
art is perhaps best understood, and any study of West 
and the taste of his times should obviously be steeped 
in a thorough knowledge of the work of his contempo- 
raries. It therefore becomes all the more inexplicable 
that, unless it has escaped me, there is not a single 
reference in Mr. Evans’ book to a specific work by a 
contemporary British artist. Gavin Hamilton, for ex- 
ample, is referred to twice as an archaeologist and once, 
parenthetically, as an English painter (which should 
irritate not a few of his Scottish compatriots), but his 
work, so vital to a meaningful discussion of British 
Neoclassicism, is nowhere mentioned, Copley’s name 
does not appear in the text, although a whole page is 
devoted to gratuitous remarks about such Colonial 
painters as Wollaston and Feke. Reynolds is the faintest 


shadow; Barry, Fuseli, and Blake are simply named 
once as examples of “emotionalism”; and Mortimer, 
Wright of Derby, Angelica Kauffmann, Romney, 
Northcote, etc. are not even given this courtesy. By 
devoting the bulk of his text to the fitting of West’s 
work into a critical preconception of the stately, the 
dread, and the pathetic, Mr. Evans locates his subject 
in a pictorial vacuum of fatal purity. How can one 
possibly measure West’s achievement or the degree of 
his originality without reference to the work of his 
contemporaries? 

Even in the context of West’s work alone, Mr. 
Evans never poses primary questions. The major prob- 
lem of the Death of Wolfe and the revolution in history 
painting is completely by-passed. Similarly, West’s 
ability to paint at the same time the death of Epami- 
nondas at Mantinea in 362 B.c., the death of Bayard 
in the passage of the Sesia in 1524, and the death of 
Wolfe in the Plains of Abraham in 1759 is explained 
by Mr. Evans simply in terms of West’s attraction to 
the stately theme of a hero’s death. This is true enough, 
but an old issue equally relevant to the Seicento. The 
new and more relevant issue, which Mr. Evans never 
raises, is how West (and with him, the later eighteenth 
century ) suddenly finds it possible to represent the same 
theme in any number of historical environments— 
antique, mediaeval, contemporary. And in this con- 
nection, the question of West’s capacity to work simul- 
taneously in any number of styles (much as John Nash 
could switch from Greek to Gothic to Hindu to Rustic) 
is not only ignored but actually obscured in the interest 
of forcing West’s art into a sequence of three distinct 
modes rather than recognizing the continual coexistence 
of different pictorial styles and themes. Only at the 
very end of his text does Mr. Evans raise an issue that 
I find explicitly pertinent to the new pictorial attitudes 
of West and his times, and this is the phenomenon 
that is nicely referred to as “associative composition,” 
ie., the compositional allusions made in West’s pictures 
of such new themes as the death of a modern hero to 
traditional Christian iconographic groupings. However, 
so broad a problem can obviously not be discussed in 
terms of West alone, but must involve such related 
issues as Reynolds’ borrowed attitudes in the allegorical 
portraits, Greuze’s secularization of antique and Chris- 
tian themes, David’s hybrid French Revolutionary- 
Christian martyrs, and so on. 

Although Mr. Evans totally ignores British eight- 
eenth century art in explaining West’s visual environ- 
ment, he nevertheless spends much time tracking down 
specific stimuli for West’s paintings in classical and 
Seicento art, as well as in the aesthetic theory of West’s 
contemporaries. This search for sources is certainly 
to the point in studying so eclectic a master as West, 
but Mr. Evans, often because he chooses not to hunt 
on native British grounds, brings back the following 
bogus game: 

1) Death on a Pale Horse is concocted from a brew 
containing one-part Rubens’ Lion Hunt and one-part 
Amazon sarcophagus. While West’s picture may, in 
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fact, echo such stimuli at a distance, it depends on 
something far more immediate. John Mortimer’s draw- 
ing, Death on a Pale Horse, exhibited at the Society of 
Artists in 1775 and engraved by J. Haynes in 1784, 
unquestionably provides the Sublime, Miltonic proto- 
type for West, complete with skull, crown, flying 
monsters, and deadly dart. 

2) Diomed and His Horses Stopped by the Lightning 
of Jupiter (1793) is derived by Mr. Evans from an 
engraving of Rubens’ Defeat of Sennacherib, but again 
the source is much closer to home. Gavin Hamilton’s 
Achilles Vents His Rage on Hector (ca. 1762; en- 
graved by D. Cunego, 1766) exhibits not only a 
comparable theme from the /liad, but an identical 
composition with chariot, rearing horses, and furious, 
shield-bearing warrior. 

3) The Choice of Hercules (1764) is used to 
demonstrate that West’s Neoclassicism is, in distinction 
to Seicento classicism, more specifically dependent on 
antique sources. Mr. Evans painstakingly rearranges 
the Vatican Meleager to approximate the pose of West’s 
Hercules and goes on to speculate why the Farnese 
Hercules was not used; but the fact is that West de- 
pended here not on the antique but on Poussin’s Choice 
of Hercules, then at Stourhead, and well-known 
through R. Strange’s engraving. Furthermore, the 
figure of Virtue obviously depends on Reynolds’ 
Garrick between Comedy and Tragedy (1760-1761; 
exhibited at the Society of Artists, 1762). Yet even if 
Mr. Evans had not discovered the Poussin-Reynolds 
sources via Panofsky’s celebrated Herculean study, the 
same material is disclosed in relation to West’s very 
picture in another book unmentioned by Mr. Evans, 
Saxl and Wittkower’s British Art and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

4) To explain the transformation from West’s 1808 
Death of Nelson, in which the hero is shown dying 


in the gloomy intimacy of the ship’s hold, to the 1811 


version, in which Nelson is shown wounded on deck 
against a vast panorama of sympathetic and respectful 
officers and crew, Mr. Evans invokes some vague 
words of Knight about elevating the mind before a 
hero. I suspect, however, that West was considerably 
more persuaded by Turner’s Death of Nelson (ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, 1808), for West’s 
painting looks like nothing so much as a close-up ver- 
sion of Turner’s naval spectacle. Moreover, Mr. Evans 
cites Farington’s Diary to show how men reverently 
removed their hats before West’s Turneresque version 
of Nelson’s death, but seems unaware that the date of 
the diary entry, June 10, 1807, indicates that Faring- 
ton must be referring to the classicizing A potheosis of 
Nelson of the same year and not to the journalistic 
version of 1811. 

5) The Archangel Gabriel (1798) is discussed in 
reference to Burke’s words alone and not in reference 
to such analogous images as Reynolds’ allegorical por- 
trait of Miss Emily Pott as “Thais” (1781) or Law- 
rence’s Satan Summoning His Legions (1797). 

6) Rinaldo and Armida (1766) is seen as a com- 


posite of Mengs, Correggio, Titian, and antique reliefs, 
whereas it is clearly taken complete from Domenichino’s 
Louvre version of the same subject. 

7) Salvator Rosa’s work is referred to only in a 
digression on two West landscapes. Rosa’s subject 
paintings, however, were far more important to West, 
witness the dependence of the 1777 Saul and the Witch 
of Endor on Rosa’s Louvre version of the same subject. 

8) Penn’s Treaty with the Indians (1772) is the 
stimulus for some fuzzy generalizations about Raphael- 
esque and Poussinesque compositional systems in West’s 
work, but no allusion is made to Neumeyer’s attractive 
suggestion (although the article is cited in Mr. Evans’ 
bibliography) that the grouping stems from Masaccio’s 
Tribute Money. 

In addition, there are any number of small errors 
(e.g., the antique-loving physician, Dr. Richard Mead, 
went to Italy in 1695, not 1795; neither Benefial nor 
Leghorn has a final “e”; Raphael did not paint in a 
place called the “Sala della Segnature’’), but most of 
these seem typographical and should be easily caught 
by the reader. The bibliography, however, is another 
matter. In the first modern monograph on West (and 
one originally prepared as a doctoral thesis), one might 
confidently expect an approximately complete West 
bibliography. The lacunae, though, are astonishing. Mr. 
Evans pads his alphabetical listing with such items as 
Kitto’s The Greeks, Leslie’s Constable, Gasquet’s 
Cézanne, but excludes Henry Jackson’s monograph on 
West (1900); George Robins’ essential catalogue of 
West’s work (1829); Cunningham’s Lives; Water- 
house’s Pelican History and fundamental article on 
British Neoclassic painting; Wind’s “The Revolution 
of History Painting”; Haydon’s Autobiography; 
Pevsner’s article on Knight; Hipple’ s The Beautiful, 
the Sublime and the Picturesque in Eighteenth-Century 
British Aesthetic Theory (published, ironically enough, 
by the same press that put out Mr. Evans’ book); Flex- 
ner’s Light of Distant Skies. These works, I’m afraid, 
represent only a sample of major omissions. 

With such shaky foundations, Mr. Evans’ study is 
fated to offer few rewards to a serious student of West 
and his times, and these few may be quickly cited. The 
dependence of the lugubrious procession in West’s 
A grippina with the Ashes of Germanicus (whose date 
is mistakenly given as 1766 instead of 1768) upon the 
Ara Pacis reliefs may have been known to most art 
historians who teach this ubiquitous painting in courses 
on baroque, modern, or American art, but at least Mr. 
Evans has finally put it into print. The relation of 
West’s Pylades and Orestes to an Orestes sarcophagus 
is also traced convincingly. Mr. Evans’ changing of 
the date of Colonel Guy Johnson from ca. 1779 to 
1775-1776 seems plausible enough; and in connection 
with a discussion of the Noble Savage, his allusion to 
Lord Monboddo’s Antient Metaphysics in addition to 
Rousseau is a refreshing change from clichés of cultural 
history (although Monboddo’s Of the Origin and 
Progress of Language would have been equally, if not 
more, pertinent). 
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It remains to be said that the book is handsomely 
printed in a boxed, limited edition, but that, considering 
the high price, the plates are far too few in number 
(only 60 of West’s works are reproduced) and often 
so murky and granular that important details are ob- 
literated. At a time when the art market is flooded with 
so much unnecessary duplication of material, it is doubly 
regrettable that the only modern monograph on a 
major figure should turn out to be less than adequate. 


ROBERT ROSENBLUM 
Princeton University 


GEORGE WINGFIELD DIGBY, Symbol and Image in 
William Blake, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1957. 
Pp. 143; 77 pls. £1.15s. 


The first two sections of this book are based upon a 
series of three lectures dealing with the pictorial art of 
William Blake, delivered at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in 1954. The first of these parts is devoted 
to a study of the related group of engravings—or, 
more properly, engraved emblems—originally pub- 
lished in 1793 as For Children: The Gates of Paradise, 
and reissued, with the addition of a relatively brief and 
cryptic prologue and epilogue in verse, under the title 
of For the Sexes: The Gates of Paradise at an unde- 
termined, but much later date, probably about 1818. 
The second part is concerned with a study of the 
symbolism of the magnificent dated watercolor of 1821 
discovered at Arlington Court, near Barnstable, 
Devonshire, following the transfer of the property to 
the National Trust in 1947. In addition to these two 
sections derived from the original lectures, there has 
been added a third chapter in the form of an essay 
entitled, “On the Understanding of Blake’s Art.” 

The series of small engravings which together make 
up The Gates of Paradise has long been well known, 
and its key importance recognized. As a group, these 
emblems present in most concentrated form an outline 
of the fundamental beliefs that Blake came to hold 
early in his life and that were to establish themselves 
as the framework upon which his whole later output 
of poetry, prose, and pictorial work is based. Digby is 
thus very right in pointing out the significance of the 
early date of this work and of its reissue, basically un- 
changed save for the additions mentioned above, many 
years later. 

An extended commentary upon this series of related 
engravings is very much in order at this time. It is 
thus all the more to be regretted that the author of 
the present work, while allotting nearly fifty pages to 
his discussion, does not treat the subject more effec- 
tively. While Digby approaches Blake’s work with 


1. For a study of the sources through which a knowledge of 
Hindu Creation Myths was available to Blake, and of the 
use which he made of them, see the article by Piloo Nanavutty 
in The Divine Vision, a collection of studies in the poetry and 
art of Blake, published about the time of Digby’s work. Miss 


enthusiasm and with flashes of insight, a trait soon 
becomes apparent that is evident throughout the book 
and greatly diminishes its value. The author’s main 
interest seems to lie in striking parallels between Blake’s 
visionary method and a point of view sympathetic to 
himself, which combines a dependence upon certain 
phases of oriental mysticism with a strong element of 
Jungian psychology. 

That Jung was himself cognizant of Blake’s work 
is well known, as attested by his comment in Psycho- 
logical Types or the Psychology of Individuation when, 
after quoting from The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
he sums up as follows: “These words of Blake . . . are 
a simple epitome of the fundamental ideas of Spitteler 
and my elaborations thereon.” Furthermore, Blake 
was familiar with certain oriental texts, as has long 
been recognized. The title of a lost drawing comes at 
once to mind, listed in the Descriptive Catalogue of 
his exhibition of 1809: “The Bramins ... Mr. Wilkin 
translating the Geeta.”* To fix, however, as the author 
does, upon these sources, to the neglect of most others, 
at once compromises the possible value of his work. To 
this end, Digby overlooks, or at best mentions in pass- 
ing, the many excellent standard commentaries dealing 
with Blake’s thought, such as those of Damon, Frye, 
and Percival, to name but a few of the most important. 
In his opening chapter, and again in the all too “select 
bibliography” at the end, he does not even mention 
such a directly applicable item as Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker’s essay on The Gates of Paradise in Painter 
and Poet; and similar omissions are noticeable through- 
out the book. 

On this basis, one comes to doubt the author’s 
knowledge of the basic bibliography on Blake, and to 
form the impression that he is inclined to choose for 
comment passages chosen at random from Blake’s 
poems when the ideas seem to fit in with his own 
interests. This predilection gives rise to a further ele- 
ment of confusion, which follows upon the author’s 
tendency throughout to lapse into rather specialized 
terminology without preliminary explanation. For 
instance, as early as the eighth page of the main text 
(p. 12) we suddenly run upon the following: “The 
god who is sunk and lost in his own Maya can only 
regain his enlightened state by thoroughly knowing 
and understanding the mists of Maya.” Why depart 
from Blake’s own text at this point? “To be an Error 
& to be Cast out is a part of God’s design.” To have 
quoted this passage would have made the point far 
more forcibly, and would also have served the purpose 
of emphasizing the essential clarity of Blake’s most 
significant expression once the reader becomes familiar 
with its form. Digby says, quite rightly (p. 35): 
“Commentary, with its coarse thumb, can do no more 
than indicate certain contexts, and it only obscures the 


Nanavutty says, most rightly (and this should be borne in mind 
by any reader of Digby’s book) : “It should never be forgotten 
that Blake is first and foremost a Christian visionary, so if he 
borrows a Hindu symbol . . . he places it not in a Hindu but 
in a Christian setting.” 
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issue if it does not send the reader back to Blake him- 
self, the enlightened man who had the rare gifts of 
the artist.” Unfortunately at many points, Digby fails 
to follow his own excellent advice, and either becomes 
hopelessly confusing, or falls back upon the lamest 
of paraphrases of Blake’s own words. One character- 
istic example (p. 7) will suffice to illustrate the latter 
tendency: “The aim of Blake’s art is to open the 
inner world to all those who care to look.” Behind 
this sounds, “like the distant approach of things mighty 
& magnificent,” the great early passage of Jerusalem: 


“. .- I rest not from my great task! 
To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the im- 
mortal Eyes 
Of Man inwards into the Worlds of Thought, 
into Eternity 
Ever expanding in the Bosom of God, the Human 
Imagination.” 


In spite of such failures to refer to similar significant 
passages when the line of approach seems almost to 
cry out for them, the author appears none the less to be 
on the whole more at home with Blake’s writings than 
he does with Blake’s visual production. This is the 
more disappointing in that the principal portion of 
the text is, after all, given over to a study of major 
works of Blake’s pictorial art. However, while nu- 
merous paintings and drawings are discussed through- 
out the book, they are often introduced at points where 
they do not have much apparent connection with the 
development of the argument. On the other hand, just 
as he frequently fails to quote the right passage from 
Blake’s writings at the right time, so Digby will often 
omit a reference to a related pictorial work just at 
the point at which it would seem that it could most 
appropriately be introduced. Particularly striking are 
certain cases in which the works which come to mind 
are, in fact, reproduced among the plates included in 
the book. As an example of this unfortunate tendency, 
we can take the instance of the familiar diagram of 
the Four Zoas in Milton. This is reproduced as plate 30 
in Digby’s book and included almost casually, with 
seemingly little relevance, in a discussion of the four 
elements (water, earth, air, and fire) as they appear 
in the engravings of The Gates of Paradise. However, 
when in quite another connection in the course of the 
commentary upon the Arlington Court painting 
(p. 82), Jacob Boehme’s “Philosophic Globe” from 
The Forty Questions is reproduced (fig. 74), the 
strong possibility that it could well have been the source 
of the Milton diagram is not referred to—nor does the 
author even mention the circumstance that Blake was 
from an early age acquainted with Boehme’s writings. 

Unfortunately, the criticisms made so far largely on 
the basis of Digby’s study of The Gates of Paradise 
continue to be valid throughout the remaining portions 
of the book. At the very beginning of his discussion of 
the Arlington Court painting (p. 54), he says very 
rightly that before approaching this work “‘it is necessary 


to become acquainted with the cast of Blake’s mind, as 
shown in a fair amount of his work.” However, we 
are at once led to doubt the author’s own grasp of 
“the cast of Blake’s mind,” particularly at this period 
in Blake’s career. The drawing bears the date 1821, 
the very year when Blake was at work upon the Butts 
set of illustrations to the Book of Job, and only a few 
years before he was to undertake his final major work, 
the series of illustrations to Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
This is just the period in Blake’s life when, more than 
at any other time, his tendency was to start with a 
major literary source—nearly always traditional and 
familiar—and to elaborate a visual commentary upon 
it in terms of his own beliefs and symbolism. In spite 
of this, Digby does not seek such a source, nor even 
mention the virtual certainty of its existence. He thus 
at the outset puts himself in an unfortunate position 
that lessens the value of the considerable amount of 
perceptive light that he does, in fact, succeed in shed- 
ding upon various aspects of the painting. While his 
discussion frequently reveals much knowledge and 
understanding of Blake’s prophetic poems, the portions 
of his text that are of value are all too often imbedded 
in a similar matrix to that which characterized the 
study of The Gates of Paradise. It is illuminating to 
look through the first few introductory pages of Digby’s 
commentary, examining the sources cited in the foot- 
notes. These are by now what we have come to expect: 
Jung (several references), Erich Neumann, Heinrich 
Zimmer, and Swami Nikhilananda’s translation of 
The Gospel of Ramakrishna. 

Within a few months of the appearance of Digby’s 
study of the Arlington Court painting, a possible 
source of the picture was suggested by Miss Kathleen 
Raine. In an article in the Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes for July 1957, Miss Raine 
sought to demonstrate that the drawing is based upon 
an episode of the Odyssey, and more specifically upon 
Porphyry’s commentary upon the Cave of the Nymphs, 
as translated into English by Thomas Taylor and first 
published in 1788. Blake certainly became immediately 
familiar with this work, as Miss Raine has clearly 
shown, and it was destined to have great and continu- 
ing influence upon him. As an introduction to this 
important drawing, we are placed upon a much surer 
footing by viewing it in the context of Blake’s known 
literary interests, than from a standpoint of Indic 
mysticism mingled with modern psychology. We could 
wish that Miss Raine had sometimes gone further than 
she has in developing the relationship between Blake’s 
traditional sources, upon which she is very right in 
insisting, and the elements of his own symbolism with 
which this work is deeply involved. However, she has 
set us upon the right path to understanding. This 
Digby has failed to do, in spite of the numerous and 
frequently perceptive parallels he draws between de- 
tails of the Arlington Court painting and related 
passages of Blake’s writings.’ 


2. The reader is referred to the further discussion of this drawing by Mr. Digby in a letter to the Times Literary Supple- 
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The third and final chapter of Digby’s book is 
entitled “On the Understanding of Blake’s Art,” and 
is divided into three sections separately titled, “‘ ‘Images 
of Wonder’ ” (being a quotation from a key passage 
in Blake’s A Vision of the Last Judgment), “Psy- 
chology of Visions,” and “Art, Religion, and Medi- 
tation.” 

One would feel that a chapter with such a title 
should have served as an introduction to the book, 
rather than coming last—and hence following upon 
the discussion of two works that, at the time, the 
reader was presumably not in a position to understand. 
A concise, clear, and valid introductory chapter is, in 
point of fact, precisely what this book needs, and what 
it lacks. Even if one were to read the present final 
chapter first, one would still not be in a position to 
approach Blake’s art with any particular degree of 
understanding. The author leads us again through the 
by now familiar routine of oriental mysticism, Jung, 
and Heinrich Zimmer, the whole moving vaguely in 
the apparent direction of trying to convince us of what 
Blake himself stated in a few words: “The Nature of 
my Work is Visionary or Imaginative.” Significantly, 
this key statement from Blake himself is mot at any 
point quoted. 

Moreover, Digby at the very outset of his discussion 
makes a completely untenable statement when he 
blandly writes of Blake (p. 96): “His art is entirely 
devoted to psychological and spiritual ends and it con- 
stitutes a vast treasure-house of potential life waiting 
to reveal itself to any one who cares to look. For this, 
no initial study or learning is needed [italics mine].” 
Blake himself at once provides the answer—and the 
refutation—from what is probably the key section of 
the very work which, more than any other, represents 


ment (January 24, 1958, p. 45), and to Miss Raine’s letter in 
reply in the following issue (January 31, 1958, p. 61). The 
present reviewer, in spite of differing from both in certain 
matters of detail, certainly agrees with Miss Raine “that it is 
more inherently probable that Blake . . . worked from a text 


the summation of his thought, Jerusalem. “What is 
the Life of Man but Art & Science? . . . To Labour 
in Knowledge is to Build up Jerusalem and to Despise 
Knowledge is to Despise Jerusalem & her Builders.” 
Let the reader not be deluded. Blake, although with- 
out formal schooling, was a deeply learned man, the 
fruit of whose study and thought was transformed 
through that quality of genius which he called the 
“Divine Imagination.” We cannot approach him 
solely on the basis of enthusiasm or by means of a 
discussion of the incidental parallels between his work 
and the imaginative visions or theories of others. For 
the beginning of understanding, much study and 
learning is needed, and in particular a thorough and 
intimate familiarity with Blake’s own writings. 

To sum up, this is in fact a misleading book for any 
but the Blake specialist. Only the reader who knows 
the full range of Blake’s literary and pictorial work 
well, and who has a good knowledge of the most im- 
portant scholarly and interpretive studies that have 
been made of it, can be in a position to discriminate 
between the flashes of insight—when the author does 
indeed succeed in casting light upon interesting and 
suggestive aspects of Blake’s art—and that which is 
irrelevant and misleading. The general reader, to 
whom the book is after all addressed, should be advised 
to turn elsewhere. The reader who is already familiar 
with Blake’s work will probably find that the book has 
a certain interest, but that on the whole what it sets 
out to do has already been done better elsewhere, or 
else still remains to be done. 


ALBERT S. ROE 
Henry Francis duPont Winterthur Museum 
Winterthur, Delaware 


and did not invent piecemeal this elaborate composition.” 

It should be noted that the brief review of Miss Raine’s 
article in Philological Quarterly, xxxviil, April 1959, p. 146, 
while citing the reference to Mr. Digby’s letter, did mo# cite 
that of Miss Raine’s reply. 


ERRATA: In THE ART BULLETIN for December 1959: 
On p. 332, col. 2, the printer offers apologies for the 
dropping out of the last line, which should read “an- 
tiquity or to Winckelmann.” 

On p. 360, col. 2, Birdstones of the North American 
Indian, by Earl C. Townsend, Jr., has twelve color 


plates instead of one. 
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LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


BAUR, JOHN I. H., William Zorach, New York, Fred- 
erick A. Praeger Inc., for the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, 1959. Pp. 116; 95 figs., of which 
4 in color. $7.50. 

BERTI, LUCIANO, J] Museo della basilica a §. Giovanni 
Valdarno, Florence, Poligrafico Toscano, 1959. Pp. 
21; 8 pls. (A catalogue) 

BETTAGNO, ALESSANDRO, Disegni e dipinti di Giovanm 
Antonio Pellegrini, 1675-1741, Venice, Neri Pozza 
Editore, 1959. Pp. 89; 116 figs. (Fondazione 
Giorgio Cini, Cataloghi di mostre, 10) 

BOGER, LOUISE ADE, The Complete Guide to Furniture 
Styles, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 
Pp. 438; 524 figs. $15.00. 

BRECKENRIDGE, JAMEs D., The Numismatic Iconog- 
raphy of Justinian II (685-695, 705-711 A.D.), 
New York, American Numismatic Society, 1959. 
Pp. 104; 10 pls. $5.00. 

British Archaeological Association, Journal, 3rd ser., 
xx, London, 1959. Pp. 95; 25 pls. 25 s. 

CAPUTO, GIACOMO, Il Teatro di Sabratha e Parchitet- 
tura teatrale africana, Rome, L’Erma di Bret- 
schneider, 1959. Pp. 90; 36 figs.; 58 pls. 10,000 
lire. (Monografie di archeologia libica, v1) 

CHAMBERLIN, MARY W., Guide to Art Reference 
Books, Chicago, American Library Association, 
1959. Pp. 418. $10.00. 

CHASTEL, ANDRE, Art et humanisme a Florence au 
temps de Laurent le magnifique, Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1959. Pp. 580; 96 pls. 3800 
francs. 

COLLIER, DONALD, Indian Art of the Americas, Chi- 
cago, Chicago Natural History Museum, 1959. Pp. 
18; many figs. $1.00. 

Copenhagen, Statens Museum for Kunst, Den konge- 
lige Kobberstiksamling, Erhvervelser 1946-1957, by 
Jorgen Sthyr, Copenhagen, 1959. Pp. 111; 65 figs. 

EVANS, J. D., Malta, New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1959. Pp. 256; 130 figs.; 2 maps. $5.50. (4n- 
cient Peoples and Places, 11) 

FAWORSKI, WLADIMIR, I[llustrationen zu Werken der 
Weltliteratur, Dresden, Verlag der Kunst, 1959. 
Pp. 29; 46 pls. 

FEIFEL, HERMAN (ed.), The Meaning of Death, 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. Pp. 
351; 19 figs. $6.50. 

FINK, FRANCES SHARF, Heads Across the Sea; an Al- 
bum of Eighteenth-Century English Literary Por- 
traits in America, Charlottesville, University of 
Virginia Press (for the Bibliographical Society of 
the University of Virginia), 1959. Pp. 251; 46 
figs. $10.00. 

FRANK, ROBERT (photog.), The Americans, New 
York, Grove Press, 1960. Pls. 83. $7.50. 

FREMANTLE, KATHARINE, The Baroque Town Hall 
of Amsterdam. Utrecht, Haentjens Dekker & 
Gumbert, 1959. Pp. 216; 205 figs. 65 guilders. 
(Utrechtse Kunsthistorische Studién, tv) 


GNUDI, CESARE, Giotto, New York, Marcello Maestro, 
1958. Pp. 253; 180 pls.; 70 color pls. $35.00. 
GOMBRICH, E. H., Art and Illusion; a Study in the 

Psychology of Pictorial Representation, New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1960. Pp. 466; 319 figs. $10.00. 
(Bollingen Series xxxv/5; A. W. Mellon Lectures 

in the Fine Arts, 1956) 

GOODRICH, LLoyp (intro. & notes), The Museum 
and the Artist; Principles and Procedures Recom- 
mended by the Joint Artists-Museums Committee, 
New York, American Federation of Arts, 1958. 
Pp. 30. 

GRATE, PONTUs, Deux critiques dart de Pépoque 
romantique: Gustave Planche et Théophile Thoré, 
Stockholm, Almqvist & Wiksell, 1959. Pp. 287, 
many figs. Swedish kr. 48.00. (Figura, 12) 

GUDLAUGSSON, $s. J., Gerard Ter Borch, The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Pp. 429; 57 figs.; 238 
pls. 45 guilders. 

Harvard University, Fogg Art Museum, Modigliani; 
Drawings from the Collection of Stefa & Leon 
Brillouin, with an introduction by Agnes Mongan, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1959. Pp. 36; 32 pls. $2.50. 

HASE, AKIHISA (ed.), Emakimono, the Art of the 
Japanese Painted Hand-Scroll, translated by J. 
Maxwell Brownjohn, New York, Pantheon Books, 
1959. Pp. 248; 68 color pls. $35.00. 

HAWES, GENE R., The New American Guide to Col- 
leges, New York, New American Library, 1959. 
Pp. 256. $0.75. 

HELD, JULIus s., Rubens; Selected Drawings, New 
York, Doubleday & Co., 1959. I, 186 pp.; 61 figs. 
II, 179 pls. $25.00. 

JANSSENS DE BISTHOVEN, A., Les Primitifs flamands, 
1, Corpus de la peinture des anciens Pays-Bas 
méridionaux au quinzieme siecle: Musée des beaux- 
arts, Bruges, Antwerp, De Sikkel, 1959. Pp. 1413 
268 pls.; 4 color pls. 480 Belgian francs. (2nd 
edition “revue et augmentée,” first published 1951) 

KATZENELLENBOGEN, ADOLF, The Sculptural Pro- 
grams of Chartres Cathedral, Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1959. Pp. 149; 79 figs. $10.00. 

KERENYI, C., Asklepios; Archetypal Image of the 
Physician’s Existence, translated by Ralph Man- 
heim, New York, Pantheon Books, 1959. Pp. 151; 
57 figs.; $5.00. (Bollingen Series Lxv/3) 

LAMPELL, MILLARD, and sID GROSSMAN, Journey to 
the Cape, New York, Grove Press, 1959. Pp. 48; 
many figs. $1.95. 

LANKHEIT, KLAUs, Das Triptychon als Pathosformel, 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter (Universitatsverlag), 
1959. Pp. 87; 48 pls. pM 32.00. 

LINFERT, CARL, Hieronymus Bosch: the Paintings, 
New York, Doubleday & Co. (Phaidon), 1959. 
Pp. 119; 80 pls., of which 24 in color. $3.95. 

MARICQ, ANDRE, and GASTON WIET, Le Mimaret de 
Djam: la découverte de la capitale des sultans 
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ghorides (XII-XIII siécles), Paris, Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 1959. Pp. 112; 17 pls.; 2 maps. 3000 
francs. 

MOMMSEN, THEODOR E., Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 
1959. Pp. 353; 39 figs. $5.75. 

Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Canada Collects: 
European Painting 1860-1960, with an introduc- 
tion by Evan H. Turner, Montreal, 1960. Pp. 71; 
many figs. (An exhibition catalogue ) 

, Catalogue of Paintings, compiled by John 
Steegman, Montreal, 1960. Pp. 123. 

PASSAVANT, GUNTER, Andrea del Verrocchio als Maler, 
Diisseldorf, L. Schwann Verlag, 1959. Pp. 248; 
80 pls. pM 40.00. (Bonner Beitrage zur Kunst- 
wissenschaft, 6) 

PETERDI, GABOR, Printmaking: Methods Old and 
New, New York, Macmillan, 1959. Pp. 303; 158 
figs. $12.50. 

RICE, DAVID TALBOT, The Art of Byzantium, New 
York, Harry N. Abrams, 1960. Pp. 348; 192 pls.; 
36 color pls. $25.00. 

ROBERTS, GEORGE and Mary, T'riumph on Fairmount: 
Fiske Kimball and the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1959. Pp. 321; 
15 figs. $6.00. 

ROBERTSON, DONALD, Mexican Manuscript Painting 
of the Early Colonial Period: the Metropolitan 
Schools, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 222; 88 pls. $10.00. 

ROSINI, CORRADO, L?Abbazia di Santa Maria e Santo 
Egidio di Petroja, Citta di Castello, Edizioni Nemo, 
1959. Pp. 345 figs. 

RUSKIN, JOHN, The Diaries of John Ruskin 1874- 
1889, III, ed. by Joan Evans and John Howard 
Whitehouse, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1959. Pp. 1210; 8 pls. $11.20. 


Sotheby’s 215th Season, October 1958—July 1959, 
London, 1959. Pp. 144; many figs.; 7 color pls. 

STERLING, CHARLES, Still Life Painting, translated by 
James Emmons, Paris, Pierre Tisné, 1959. Pp. 165; 
124 pls., of which 35 in color. $17.50. (New, re- 
vised edition ) 


, and HELENE ADHEMAR, La Peinture au 
musée du Louvre: école francaise, XIXe siecle, I, 
D-G, Paris, Editions des Musées nationaux, 1959. 
Pp. 44; many figs.; 10 color pls. 

VIALE, MERCEDES FERRERO, La Chiesa di 8. Croce a 
Bosco Marengo, Turin, Editrice Torinese, 1959. 
Pp. 93; 34 pls. 500 lire. 

Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Maximilian 
I, 1459-1519, 1959. Pp. 251; 96 pls. (An ex- 
hibition catalogue ) 

Vienna, Albertina Museum, Neuerwerbungen moder- 
nen Meister 1950-1959,1. Teil, Ausstellung Herbst 
1959. Pp. 64; 8 pls. 

Warsaw, University of, Rysunki Pejzazystow fla- 
mandzkich i holenderskich (konca XVI-polowy 
XVIII w.)—Dessins-paysages de Pécole flamande et 
hollandaise (fin du XVIe—milieu du XVIII s.), 
catalogue by Stanislawa Sawicka, 1959. Pp. 59; 
32 pls. 

WENTZEL, HANS, Die Glasmalerei in Schwaben von 
1200-1350, Berlin, Deutscher Verein fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, 1958. Pp. 280; 646 figs.; 10 color 
pls. pM 80.00. 

WRIGHT, FRANK LLOYD, Drawings for a Living Archi- 
tecture, New York, Horizon Press, 1959. Pp. 256; 
200 figs., of which 75 in color. $35.00. 


YATES, FRANCES A., The Valois Tapestries, London, 
The Warburg Institute, University of London, 


1959. Pp. 150; 44 pls. £3 Ios. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor of THE 
ART BULLETIN. Contributors are advised to retain an accurate 
carbon copy of their articles. 


2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, on sheets of uniform size 
(preferably 8% x 11 inches) and regular weight, numbered 
consecutively. Greek should be typed in, or a photostat of 
passage in source should be supplied. 


3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly desig- 
nated by means of superior figures, placed after punctuation. 


4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively and typed 
double-spaced on separate pages subjoining to the article. 


5. Legends for plates should be typed on separate pages 
and should be stated as briefly as possible. For example: 

1. Enemy herdsman on horseback. Rome, Vat. ms gr. 549, 
1x cent. (Courtesy Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design) 
2. Roman Sarcophagus, Death of Meleager (detail). Paris, 
Louvre (photo: Anderson) 
3. Castiglione, Crucifixion. Genoa, Palazzo Bianco (photo: 
Frick Reference Library) 


6. Good photographs made directly from the work to be 
reproduced are essential, and whenever negatives of these are 
available, they should be submitted also. All photographs and 
negatives will be returned. If better copy for any illustration 
exists in a book or manuscript not available to the contributor, 
this information should be noted in a full bibliographical ref- 
erence and included with the photograph. Contributors are 
urged to consult the Note by Clarence Kennedy, “The Selection 
of Copy for Illustrations,” ART BULLETIN, XXXI, 1949, pp. 
135-138. For a copy of the reprint, write the Managing 
Editor. 


7. Each photograph or drawing should be clearly marked 
with its figure number on the reverse. Marking should be done 
lightly with a soft pencil. Do not type or write heavily; the 
marks will show through on the finished plate. If only part 
of the illustration is required, the area to be reproduced 
should be outlined lightly in pencil on the reverse side. 


8. Permission for the use of Alinari and Brogi photographs 
will be cleared by THE ART BULLETIN, but contributors are 
responsible for obtaining permission, whenever necessary, for 
the reproduction of other photographs. 


g. Drawings should be in India ink on white drawing paper. 
Unsatisfactory copy such as photostats will be returned to 
author for redrawing according to these specifications. 


10. Words, phrases, passages, or titles intended to be printed 
in italics should be underlined in the typescript. This includes 
titles of works of art, titles of books, poems, and periodical 
publications, and technical terms or phrases not in the language 
of the article; but does not include direct quotations in a 
foreign language, foreign titles preceding proper names, place 
names, names of buildings, or words anglicized by usage. 


11. Italicize: ibid., idem, op.cit., loc.cit., and passim; but 
not: ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., infra, q.v., saec., scilicet 
(scil. or sc.), sub voce (s.v.), supra, versus (vs.), vide; nor 
cf., col., e.g., etc., ff. (following), fol., fols. (folio, folios), 
ie., 1., ll. (line, lines), p., v., vv. (verse, verses), viz. 


12. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article should 
be in roman within double quotation marks, and the title of 
the periodical in italics. Thus: 

Adolph Goldschmidt, “The Decoration of Early Mainz 
Books,” Magazine of Art, xxx, 1938, pp. 579-581. 


13. In the case of books cited, the form of reference should 
be as follows: (1) author’s name, preceded by his given name 
or initials, and followed by a comma; (2) title, italicized, 
followed by a comma; (3) the edition where necessary, fol- 
lowed by a comma; (4) place of publication, followed by a 
comma; (5) if desired, the name of publisher, followed by a 
comma; (6) date of publication, followed by a comma; (7) 
reference to volume in Roman numerals without preceding 
“Vol.” or “V.” and followed by a comma; (8) page or col- 
umn number, preceded by “p.,” “pp.” or “col.,” “cols.” Thus: 

Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1929, p. 60. 

Charles Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 2d ed., Paris, Librairie 
Auguste Picard, 1925, 11, pp. 72-78. 


14. In English titles of publications, capitalize all prin- 
cipal words; in Latin, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns and adjectives derived therefrom; in French, 
Italian, and Spanish, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns but not the adjectives derived therefrom; in 
German, capitalize all nouns but not the corresponding ad- 
jectives, except those derived from names of persons, 


15. Upon first reference, titles and bibliographical data 
should be given amply as in paragraphs 12 and 13. In all suc- 
ceeding references, the shortest intelligible form should be used. 
Such abbreviations as ibid., loc.cit., and op.cit. should not ordi- 
narily be used to refer farther back than the preceding page. 


16. All references should be verified before the manuscript 
is submitted for publication. Articles that are incomplete in 
this respect will be returned to the author for completion. 


17. The funds of THE ART BULLETIN do not admit of an 
expenditure of over ten per cent (10%) of the cost of com- 
position for alterations in articles once set up in galley proof. 
In order that contributors may be spared the expense of ex- 
ceeding this allowance, they are urged to prepare their manu- 
scripts as nearly as possible in conformity with the above rules. 
In cases of doubt as to form, contributors are referred to The 
MLA Style Sheet, obtainable from the Modern Language 
Association. 


18. Book reviews should be prepared in the same style as 
other contributions to THE ART BULLETIN. Book reviews rep- 
resent solely the opinions of the reviewers, who have complete 
freedom, within the limits of scholarly discourse, to set forth 
their own evaluations of the publications assigned to them for 
review. In order to ensure maximum usefulness, it is desirable 
that every review include a factual description of the contents 
of the work under review, as distinguished from the reviewer’s 
critical estimate of its merits. (THE ART BULLETIN will not 
consider unsolicited manuscripts for book reviews.) 


19. Any letter to the Editor which comments on a contribu- 
tion to THE ART BULLETIN is submitted to the author of the 
contribution in question in order to permit a letter in reply to 
be published concurrently if desired. Writers of letters to the 
Editor are therefore requested to enclose a carbon copy. 


20. Authors of Articles and Notes will receive thirty off- 
prints free of charge. Fifteen copies of the whole back section 
will be sent free of charge to authors of Reviews of Books and 
Exhibitions and ten to writers of Letters. The privilege of 
obtaining additional offprints of Articles, Notes, and Book 
Reviews at cost has been reinstated. 


21. The name of the institution with which an author is 
connected will be printed at the end of his contribution; 
brackets will be used to denote that the author is a student 
at that institution. 
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CHARLES SEYMOUR, JR. 
Yale Unwersity 


SEYMOUR SLIVE 
Harvard University 


JOHN W. STRAUS 
Macy’s, New York 


G. STEPHEN VICKERS 
University of Toronto 


To Serve Until 1964 


JEAN Ss. BOGGS 


University of California at Riverside 


JULIUs s. HELD 
Columbia University 


ROBERT E. HERMAN 
New York City 


SHERMAN E. LEE 
Cleveland Museum of Art 


JAMES WATROUS 
University of Wisconsin 


KARL ZERBE 


Florida State University at Tallahassee 
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